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ABSTRACT 



. :Thisvd6cum^tifc i^unmarizes 9*99 ;re point s of. reading . * 
xesearjch ;i)Ublis^^a 1 975 anov 3(1; :June^^ 1 ^ riie- research 

studies are cafee^p in six la a j or af^ four' of;' which haye baen - 

: sutfcategorized. ^The aa^joirity of stad.ies reported ra cj.a^sif led; in^ 
±he:-ar4a o,f the phT^iol^gy and ps^^^ of ; reading, targ^ 5$ : * ' 

subJi\risions Sunder t^ tte. EolloWl^^^^^^l^ 

perception^; ^aiid^tor^ {)etc reading arid- languags-s^ablil^ ati^,^ 

factfors ; related to ' reading aisabifl t eaLChing-"o£-jre^^ r X-l 

cdLtjQqofY 9 ""the testihqf subcategbrj^^^^ div^jtsioiiis. A ^ .' 

large gr duping of, studies i'n theAspcxolpgyi?-Ob€'^r eadi categdry^ 
..concerned with the coiiteni; ane^lysrs. of newspapers, books; . textSjr and 
other pritited ma^etials% A listing of other biblibgraphies alid^ • 
-teviaws, of readihg'^researcli appears as the first mi jor category Df 
the suntmary, Reviei|[s are classified i^^^ 

placed under a misce^Ilato^ouis su bheading-^^^ o€her categories are teacher 
•preparation :ahd prey:tice and iAe readiag of aty^pical learners. ; An 
annc^ated bibliogriiphy 'appears follpwiag the written text. 
(Authon/MKM) ■ * ' • 
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Documents acquired by ERIC include many informal unpublished 
materials not available frpm other sources. EJ^IC makes every effort 
to obtain the best copy available. Nevertheless; items of nargih;^l 
r3prod ucibility are often enqbunteref and this affacts the quality 
^of the micrpfichi^ and hardcopy reproauGtions ERIC makes availab le 
♦ via the ERIC Document Repro'ducjJ^ion' Sarv (EDRS) . EDRS is Qot w : 
. * responsible f or the cjualitry of the original dpcumant. Rapro4uctioris 

\ * suppiiea by. EDRS are the l#st that' can be made fr om the original, 
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^ ^ r£^gd^^^^^ 

Jthofe -who use. it on an infrequent basis wiirq 
change in the* authers^ this year— :the deletion QtwiJenjN^ 
iiai(6^; E^olrUhe jirst time in oyen 15vye^^ iiot. ; 

. akSpciiated with the sum Because of p^&ti^ 

askbd to be relieved of a burden so willj^gly undfi 
r. ^ .1 . V- The summary^as otiginated b^ 
" shepherded b^liim u 
of compiling it' would have ended with his dtdth had not Dr. Robinson 
. macle' a, determination to carry it '. di¥ at -that point/ -The continued 
; existerice, thenV of the summary.is due |o,tms rbmarka 
' I ^ .In:a3dition to owing Its exi^tehcdp 

VnaUire'of the suiiiim been strongly influenc(^^y her in ptl^r ways 

^ alsfo: Sh^^ is responsible ifor developiil^Jie^^ used. : . 

lAlthough the.^es6arclv had. beeri placed Jritb major categories b^ 
jGray, the buildirig of thf >^ anotjjier of Dr! Tlpbiiis 

itaajor contributions to the^developmeny^ suirynary. Many 

^aller./efinements, such as the placement of tlie subcategd.c5'.number at 
the end of eaph citation ia the annotartgd bibliography, are hers-top.. 
these innovations made the summar^easie^^^ " ^ _ 

; | t)r. Robinson's efforts bry the summary^ are sorely missed. ' 

EVen so, the work of compiling it/i3:|(easier. because of the various 
pTocedures which'she. instituted. With these thoughts .in mind, the 
alithars of the summary wish both t6 extefld their thanks to HMR and to 
■^iedic^^^l^is issue of the s^nimiarj^Lto^her, v ~ - 

Sam Wein^aub 
Helen K: Smith 
Gus Plessas 
Nancy Roser 
' Michael RoO/ls 
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'..i'/-'^''/'; .':;:\^;v../: ■ 

' - - ■;V:'t- V^: ^ --.v:;,- . : . — ■ ■/■ ->;.-... ' 

:^ y SUMMARIZES 599 REPORTS of reading research jRuW^^ 

^ ^ July li 1975;>n.d June 30, 1 9^6, Tnfe research stuSies are categortz^d V 
i» / * --iritb6 maj6r a^^^ 

mjuonty of st\jcliei5 rep 

Psychology ;pf ^Reading aribai La^ge subdivisions under that^ajor 
. category ihclufle the followin^^ 

. *"tion, Reading^nd'^Languag^Abilities^nd F^ 

ing Disab^^y. Under the Teaching of Reading ca^^^ 
"> . subcategory remains one of tlfe larger divisions. 'A large grouping of 

; r studieis in the Sociology of Reading is concerned witlj tjj^e content 
t * ^ analysis of newspapers, books, texts, and other printed materials. A , 
" ■ / listing of other bibliographies and :r^iews of readin^h^^^ 
. * ^ ' appeacs as the first rriajer category of t)ie presdit summa^^^ R e ^iews 
" have been:classified< under specific subcategories or placed under a 
^- : .MiscellarieoiiB sub%a;ding. An annotated bibliography appeals 

following the written t^^^ , . ^ ' 

... ■ / ■ • J.^ ■ . "-^i ' ■ y : ■ ■ . V- • 

• -• .- -\ ■■ ■■■■■ I' - ^ ^ 
. ^ ■ ■■ ':V ' . ■ V- ■ . . ^ ^ ^ , ... 

^Thc authors arc indcWcd to Charlotte idfcUppi. a doctoral student at the State University of New 
✓York at Buffalo, for the Mjor work of identifyfng^and annotating articles. A<ld>tional htlp was given - 
\y Peter Byron and Nrna jL^ubin. also graduate students at Buffalo. Suiip^rt for the annual summary 
came from the Internlitijj^al Reading Association. , ' , , ^ > 
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R^sum^ des investigations ^ortdnt sur la lectute^ 
• /^r jMi7/e/ /?75 30 juin/l976 . 



RESUMf '599 RAPPORTS 



lans le domaiqe de la lecture publife^fehire lef 




■- s 



) 



ruoriques principajes dont 4 oni M subdivis6es S Jeur tour. La 
majority des audes a ^t^.groiip^e sous la rubrique intitul6fe "I^a 
Physiologie et Psychologic, de lecture". De grandes subdivisions 
. ont eti6 failes2sb(is cet^e categor les 
rubriques suivanteSp"La Pjer<:eptio visuelle". "La Perception 
..^ auditive", "L'Aptitude au language et a^la lecture", ainsi que "Les 
Facteufs touchant a rinhabiletd en lecture". Sous"L'Enseignement; . 
de lecture", la. subdivision ayant trait a Tallministration des te^ts est 
une des plus honifereuse^ de toutes les subdiv de oette 
rubrique. La pliipart des Etudes comprises sous Tenscigne de la f 
soeiolpgie de la lecture se rapporte a Fanalyse textuelle de journaux, 
de livresVainsi que de divers ipatdriaux de lecture. Une liste d*autres 
bibliographies et de cdmptes reridus sur la recherche en matiSre de 
lecture parait comme la premiere ciit^gorie principale de ce volume. 
Les compter rendus out' 6t€ .placfe soit sotfs de categories 
specifiques, >dit sous la ,rubnque ^fetudes diverses- Une .biblio- 
graphic annotfe suit ce text ^rit. . " . ' 

Resumen de las invesUgadQni^ con /la lectura, " 

publicadas enire el l^' de Julio de 1975 y el 30 de Junio de 1976^ 

SE EFECTUA UN RESUMESfde 599 informes sobre investigaciones . 
realizadas^^en el campo de ia lectura, publicadbs entre el r de Julio 
de 1975 y el 30 de Junio de 1976. Los estudios de investigaci6n se 
y clasifican en 6 categorias principales, siendo 4 de ellas, a su vez, 
subclasificados< La. mayoria de los estudios jlresentadoS se 
clasifican dentro del area de la Fisiotogia y Psicologia de la Lectura. 
Dentro de las humerosas subdivisiones J(«ue pertenecen a la categofia 
principal/se encuentran las s^guientes: Percepcion Visual, Percep- 
• ^ cion Auditiva, Aptitiid para la Lectura ye el LenguajeV.y Factp res 
' ' Relacionados con lajnaptitud para,la Lectura. La subclasific5ci6n v 

denomiriada Examination, constitute una de las mayoresdivisipnes 
.' . correspondientes a la categoria de la Ensefianza de, la Lectura. La 
gran agrupacion de estudios efectuatdbs en Sociologia de la Lectura, 
se reGere al anAlSis dd contenidb de peri6dicos,Mibrdis, textos y 
otros materiales impresos. En la jprimera categoria principal ctel 

Xpresente resumen, apareceiina lista de otras^^bibliogtafias y resenas. 

\ realizadas en la investigacion de la lectura/^Las* resenas han sido 
clasificadas en subclasificaciones. especificas* o colocadas Ijajo el 
subtitulo. d^e MisceMnea. A continuacion del texto aparece una 
bibliografia comentada. . - 

. - ■ ■ ■■ ^ . ■■■■ ' .-■ 
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Summary o/remim^ research ^ , . - . . ' ^ 

Intrpductiori - * .; 

The number of studies citfed sho^w^a dramatic increase over last 
year's summary, continuing tfietrehd^ored in each of the past 'several 
sunimariesi Ag a i n the num ber Qf ihvestigatfens classified under the 
Fhysiqlogy and Psychology of Reading sho>ys tlie greatesrincreas.e over 
the previoils summary and also continues to be greater than that in any 

mother, ^a., '■'■ ''.^ ■■■■'^ 

: Tlxe summary is^imited^tb journals written in English because 
of the difficulty of monitoring and translating foreign language journals. 
However, several foreign language journals cbnraining sumnriaries in 
English are re^gularly monitoreS. !When siiih summaries- contain 
sufficient information to abstra:ct them, the report is included. 

Readers are also referred to ''Research Views," a column 
appearing regularly in The Jlieaci^ 

of research, v '^>'"'' : ■ * . ^ ■ 

Each study abs^yacted in the text of tjiis summary is followed by 
number in. parehthises which refers to the alphiabeitical annotated 
.bibliography found at thfe end of the summary. 

■ •■. 

i: Summaries (^ specific aspects of reading reseqr^ch 

This section lists published -stfmmanes of reseiarch, including 
annotated bibliographies, syntheses and analyses of research, and critical 
reviews of reading research. The sumitiaries have been classified under 
topic headings whenever 2 or more articles delating to a single ^opic 
appear. The MisceHaneous cdA,t$oxy is a listing of summaries where no 
more than l articje on a given topic appeared. 
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I- 1 ' General sum'maries ■ \ 

1974 Review.of research on college-adult reading, by Blgnton 
^nd Smith (47). - . ^ / " ^ / 

Annotated bibliography pf research in the teaching of English: 
July 1, 1975 to December 31, 19^5,.by Dieterich (132). 

* Reading research in 'Britain-^ 1975, by Gpodacre|(202). 

Reading research 1974, by Goodacre (203). ; * . 

' • Research suggestions 'from the* 'Literature Search,' by 
MacGinitie (354). J 
'■ i , A' summary of research studies relating to language arts in 
elementary education : 1974, ^y Sheldpn, Lasbinger, Troike,^and Mercep 

.(498). ; / J ■ . V 

^Summar/ of investigations rfelating to leading, Jiiljrl, 197 
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June 30, J975, by W^^intfaub, Rdbinsor/, Smitii, iPlessas, Rbser, rnd 

, 1-2 "Mal5S coinmiinicatipn • ; 

: How tHe challenge of television newsraffects the prbsperity^r 
daily iiewspapers, by Bbgart (iSO}. - ' 

( Media coverage of c and childhood: calculated' 

indifference or neglect? by Dennis and S^^^^ 
^ Television dnd reading irt the seventies, by Feeley'(168). * 

* Czechoslovakia's press jaw, 1967r68^ 
media, by Kaplan (282). 

* AttituQinal change with special reference to the mass m€;4ia, by 
Klineberg (303); \ * : 

^ T4ie New York Gity press "and^ a a nevy 

persj^ective on the Civil War years, by Kendall (289). ! 
- , The teaching of reading— a crisis? by Latham (329). , 
Reading and television in the United States, b^ 
Literacy training'in West Gerriiany and the United States, by 
OtlowX426). . : ,\ 

, ^Changes in fnter^thnic 'attitudes' and the influence of the mass 

media as shown by researchin-French-speaking countries, by Guillaumin 

^221)...::.- . - \ ■ / - 

Mass media violence and society, by Howitt and Cumberbatch 

(263). . ; / . " " 

V The media in America, by Tebbel (537). - 

1-3 Literacy . V . , ^ ^ 

Adult illiteracy in England and Wales, by Bentovim and 
. Stevens. (44). - 

^ V Literacy in developing coijntries, by bolub (200)^ J ^ 

Toward an assessa^ble definition of literacy, by HillaricK (255). - 
- Reading skills— what readiog skilis? by Smith. (509). • 
. The experimental world literacy programme: a critical 
assessment, by Unesco Press (554). ^ > 

■ V ; ■ >* ■,. ■■' :„:■: ■ ' . .. ■ ; ' /■ . ; :• r 

1-4 Sex differences - . » ; ' 

When Johnny can't .read but Mary can, men can help, by 
Gentile and McMillan (194). . [ 

Sex differences in language and reading, by Gunderspn (222). 
Feminized schools— unpromising myth to explain boys' » 
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reading problems; by Lahaderne (321). ' : * 

Sex differeiicesjand reading,, by Sheridanfr(5©0)V / - - . - 
* Sex differences in reading Sttaininents, by Thompson (539). • 
.Sex oPteacher and academic achievement: a review of research, 
-by^Vroegh (565)^— . -v^^. : ; - - 

' ' Reader content and sex differences in acliieveitient^iV. Zimet 

T-5 Text learning * ' . _ ^ ^ .^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

Dp adVailce organizers facilitate learning? Recommendations 
fo^: further research based on an analysis of 35 studiesj by Barnes and 
Qawson(30). ^ ; *. 

Functipnal significance of ofienters ' in prose learning, by 
lSCumaa-:(319^ \ . ^ . ; :\t • / 

' Immediate feedback less effective than delayed feedback for 
contwtual learning? by lPoun3 and Bailey (442); 

1-6, Seixism ' 

Picture books fob young children, by Council on Interracial/ 
' Books for Ghildren( 109);.* ; • ^ ; : ■ 

' . A criticism of sexism in glementary readers>^^^^^ 

Women and educational testing; a selective review of the 
research^literature aiyi testing practices, by^^ittle, McCarthy, and 
Stetkler (547). / ' . ' ^ • 

.1-7 Beginning reading ' _ 

^ Influence^ of instruction on early reading, by Barr (31). ^ . 

Reading for meaning. Volume 1, Learning to rec^, by D'Arcy 

.(119^ ' „„ ; . '■ ■ .:■ ■ " ^ - . ■■ 

British research and beginning i^eading,:by Goodacre (20J); 
Institute for child behavior and development. The acquisition 
of reading skills: a developmental stage processing model, by -Mason 

.••(363). -.^ ■• ■ ■ ' ' ^'Z ■ ■,: \ - : ' •■ , 

The curious role of letter names in reading instruction, by 
Venezky (560). ' . ."^ V V * ■ , 

l-»6 Reading and learning disabilities* ' ^ ' • . 

. PerinataS^vents a/precursprs of readihg^disafeiH^^^ 
Rubin^aoid Ro«eri<29). " . - 

. Alexia, "by Benson (43). . ^ ^ 
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iview of theofy 

|lities,'Part II: 
Tactitioners, by 



Xtteation and ieaiayi^ 
\, ^ and xemediation, jby Harris' (239^^^ 

Appfied ^behavior anal; 
: "Specific research recomhiendatio 
Lovitt (345). 

• , V Bhairi-behavior 'relationships in children with - learning 
♦ disabilities, by "Rourke (477)" ' ' /" \, ^ . 

>i Teacl^er involvement and e^rly identification ofc^^ 

> learning disabi^ities, by -Schaer and Crump (488)i 

1-9 Response to readiiig, - , . ' , ■ 

• issues of censorship and 'research on effects ofand resporiseto 
reading, by^ Beach (40). . . . 

Reading, natural learning, and the interpretation of literature 

. by MrllX)cks.(256). 

, Identification of the structure of prosq- and it'^ implications for 
the Stiidy of reading and. merrwry^by Meyer*^^^^ 

; I- rO ^Reading interests ' . ' . 

. , The new. students: wl^at they read, by Davis p.2F^ • . 

. \ The reading habits and interests of adolescents. and adults by 
Hay?s-(245). , . , . : ; " / . 

^ dnTderstanding th^ adolescent reader, by Mertz (382). 
> -Research related*<i^hildren's iritere^^^^^ 
■ values of reading, by Robinson and Weiritraub (467). / ^) ' 

^ i-i:i 'ITPA ■. ; ' , ... ■■ ■ ^ . : 

Research on psychelinguistic training: critique and guidelines 
: by Minskoff (392).. \ , ' 

The ITPA and academic achievement, by Newcomer (41 1). 
Australian use of the ITPA. by \Vray and Teasdale (591). 

I-r2 Organizing for instruction 

Reading practices in open education, by Rogers (471)." 
^ Class size and reading development, by Arnold (14): 

Specification of models for ..organizational effectiveness, by 
Hannan. Freeman, and Meyer (231). 

1-13 Word recognition . i 

Do children need to "blend words? by Groff (2f5).* 
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. * ^ . Blendihg:Vb?isic^pr poirft? by Groff (214). 

; RjesearcB ,in brjef c shapgs as ciies to word tecpgnjtioji, by Groff 

' The mythology of reading: I-^Sight w^or(^^j4fGr0j[HB&)* 




1-14 College Trading . V 

V , . Reading in the community college, by Farrell (167)', 

Relations^iip between research control and reported results of 
college reading improvement programs, by Fairbanks (165), ^ 

I-I5 Teacher expectation . - 

Teacher expectation: prime mover or inhibitor? by Braun, 
Neilsen, and Dykstra (58). v, . 

"v Do teachers bias children's learning? by Dusek (145). 

1-1.6 Visual perception — visual pcocessing " 

Do words conceal their component letters? a critique .of 
Johnson<l975) on the visuahperception of words, by Henderson (24^). 

^Thfee interrelated problems m reading: a review, by Bradshaw 

(55). * 

Familiarity effects in visual information processing, by Krueger 
(314). , _ , 

1-17 Preschool programs 

Effects of early'intervention programs, by Roettger (^70);. 

Compensatory preschool— do its effegts^ustify its existence? by 
Booth (52). > . ' . 

1-18^ Improving research 

Reading research that has influenced reading instruction: 1960- 
1974, by Burns '(69). 

A proposal for practical (but good) research on reading, by 
Calfee(72), 

*^ Practical applications of reading research, by Harris (237). 

1-19 Coniprehension ( 

Meaning, memory structure, and mental processes, by Meyer 

and Schvaneveldt (385). 

Contexts and images in reading, by Jacob (271^ 
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I-2G Language and reading ^^ ^ ^ - " 
;^ ^ -The child's, cdnceptsof languagei'bycbbivvning {138). { ^ 
Assisting children's language devi^lopment, by Fox (185)^^ 
Relations between acquisition of phohologj^ and reading, by 

Menyuk (381). * V^^^ ^ 
A .mariifes^^J«^» 

^A ^^^PomK a review jT psychological training 

efficacy); by NewSBjll^^Sn^ 

' 1-21 Readabiiity—legibifl^ 

/Some new developments on readability, by Harris .(238). 
. 'Criticism, alternatives and test's: a conceptual framework for 

improving typography, by Macdonald-Ross and Waller (3f52),- 

- ' " ' . • ■ . . ' ' ' '. "i- ■ ' , 

1-22 HistaricaJ studies ^' \ 

The quipu as« visible language, by Ascher and A^her (17). 
Wha't history^says abour teaching reading, by Schreiner and^ 

Tanner (490). , ■ - ^ . 

1-23' Gross-cultural studies 

Reading C0mf)rehension in fifteen countries, by Thorndike 
(5P). .- . . ■ • , , • , 

vMethodsfSnd results in the lEA studies of effects of school on 
learning, by Coleman (102). ' ^ .- r/ 

Con;iparative reading: state of the art, by Downing (13*9), 
Content bias in. adult reading materials, by Molloy (393). 

1-24 Miscellaneous /. 

\ Cross-mod^l development and reading, by Bryant (65). 
V Teaching reading with newspapers: a review of sekcted studies 
and reports, by Deroche (126).* 9 

What research says to the reading teacher, by Hardy (235). 
Tactile and visual reading, by Hampshire (229). 
. ^ Recent studies of reading standards in the United Kingdom, by 
Goodacre (204). 

^ \ Trends in perceptual development: implications for the reading- 
process, by Gibson (196). 

On comics— an annotated reading list, by Fenwick (169). 
Informal reading inventories: the instructional level, by EkwalL 
(154). ' ^ - 
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7 v^^oW effective is^ by Edwar^ds, 

^ ]^^^ Taylar, :>yeiss, and Dusseldorp (151). 

' Research on the^^i^^ Kulik, 
. Kulik, and Smith (31J8). \ , / • ^ . 

• Gbncerning differences between good and poor readers, by 
Edfejlj^t (149). 



♦V Important, r^seari^glljlg^^ writing, by EajrJj^|M7); 



^(131). 



graphic word classes,, by Drrkerson 



'4 



IHustimrom in bquks for children: review of research, by 
Cohcannon (103). 



; . Designing reading rate research, byjCaryer (83)^ * 

Standards of reading: a critical review of sonrie recent studies, by 
Burke and Lewis (67). ' i ' , 

; The science* of bibliotherapy: a critical review o'f research 
findings, by Heitzrhann and Heitzmann (247). 

/ A jguide to tests of factors that inhibit learning to read, by V 
'Mavrbgenes, Hanspn, an^;.^,Winkley (366). 

" ' Langiiage interference and teaching the Chicano to read, by 
Ziros (599). ' ^ . ' \ 

Bias in textbpoks: not yet corrected, by Simms (503). — 
" Reading inj the social studies: a prelimi^ry analysis of i^cerit 
research, by Lunstpjim (349). . 
^ Attltuddt and reading, by -Mej^fider and Filler (5), ' 

? , Reading achievement in the *uiRed States: then and no-^,^ 
y Tuinmanv RoWs. and Farr (553). - . ^ 

^SiSfrc: ncept: and* reading achievennient an annoi 
r bibliography, >^ Lang (325). r ' 

Reading and laterality revisited, by Kershfler (292), 
^ Hierarchical organization of reading subskills: statistical 
approaches, t^y Stennett, Smythe, and Hardy (527). 

What : fs the proper characterization oi the ajfihabet? 
1. Desiderata, h^ Watt (575). 




II. Teacher preparation and pro . tice a 

. ' 'ori to determine the,ex :j---t to which recommejida^ <>ns 
of thL . ^ai: >iate-ot-the-art survey c the preparation of reading 
teacher: hao bedt adopted or modified. Morrison dnd Austin (397) 
underjiopk a fillow-up study of The Torch Lighters during spring, 1974. 



nderjopl 
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questidiinaire wja§/m^^^ the , 74;::colleges . arid umVersities 

partidpating in the ori|^ other sehools selected on 

a gepgraphicki basis^^/^ 22b scK6o|ls contacted- ^1 61 (or 73,lper cent) ■ 
respdnded, representing -'40 statea ^^nd corisidefed representative of 
prep^ratron progra^^^ teachers of reading. The 3-part qiiestionnaire 
, was Concerned . ^^^^ the extent ofvadoption of the, original 22 
' ^^P'^endatipy^ that had taken' place, in recent 

years in. prepaj/ktiori programs; and 3). sugges recbmmendatioris for 
: the futufe. Patrt' I of thg^QlloW-up ajked respondents to ihdicatelhe 
degree of ir^pl^^ each of. 22 recpjnmendations -for their, 

institution, /ranging from ''in effect to 4 substantial extent'' t6 . 
"recommeiVdation 'not applicable." * Results indicated ^ thaf 14 
recommeridations are in effect to a 'substantial ^teht in a rnajoftty ^t:> 
respondiiYg institutions. Two additional recommendations were reported^ 
to b^ at ylQast modified or strengthened by a* majority of respondents. 
Ni^ety-fiive per^cent (as compared with 53 per cent from the original 
study)^dicat that^ least 3 seifc>;ter hours creclh were devoted to 
''^adi"i/'an;^a^e arts instruction. More than 3 semester tiours'cjedit 
was rfl^prte f.v rpquired by 33 percent of t^ respondents. Afmajority 
reported to -gaged in more active forms of instruction, inoju ding 
simdatipn i-Tid pi|c.tic\rms. A large majority descr^ppHheir ' 
.^A^ergradua:; 2ls ^gquainted with pfofessional readinf^ournals. 
. Included in'the - r^oipBmendations that have not beeaadopted eUlgjjj^n 
a sy bs^ntial or modi^d basis are a required basic -reading course ^for 
secondary .<c.hot)l teachers, a planned - recruitment, training and" 
cj/rtification prr^gra^r; for cooperatipg .. teachers, - and a prolonged 
apprenticeship >iudents -with limited understanding of the total 
reading prog^^ --^';^ J^hl8^s had taken place in 131 (or 8 1.4 per cent) of the 
/schools. v^ijiiii00k^^^\x prominent changes included 1) increase ifi 
number of rW;nt|| reading courses, 2) introduction of competency- 
based course ) \ nUreased use of earlier or concui^CTit field-experience, 
4) offering of^^jtfse in diagnosis-correction, 5>^e^ of^the methods 
course iri jj^jM^^ 6) availability an acadejmic 

specialization li j-ca- ig at the undergraduateMevel. D er^e responses 
wereTeceive . to the ,:Xiery seeking future needs, but - .:>st frequently 
Uientidped v. the nt d for a required course for secon ..dry education 
majors. v * ' 

- . . As a foiio;w>.p to an earlier study which revealed teachers' 
inadequate unqersia- ng and application of terms used in reading 
A instruction, M^zurkT^. z (3^9) investigated the amount of information 
the college or lan ^^ instructor krows and applies regarding phonic 



elements and gelleralizations> A. random sample i of ^ identi/iable: 
professors teaching. reading in American colleges and universities werA 
selected Jrorh 2 publishers' mailing lists crossed With the membership iistV 
of the College Reading Association. Of the 298 persons (Ifepresenting 12\ 
per cent of th« identified population) invited to r^sponld to a lengthy 
questionnaire during October and November, 1974, 222 (or 74.5 percent) 
completed the questionnaire within the specified time limitVThe purpose 
of the study was intend<Jd to be hiddfen from the particinants. It was 
hypothesized that the sample would show agreement as to '\\ definition^ 
of freqiiently-uSed reading terms; 2) number, of consonants and vowel; 
letters in the alphabet; Sf) numbeif of consonant and vowelsounds in the 
' language; and 4) th^ identification of graphernes used to represent 'such 
elements asV-blends, digraphs, dipthongs, and long and short vowels. 
Mazurkiewicz concluded from analysis of remits that college rirofessors 
show little agrebmeht on what reading terms should be taught and their 
definitions, or on generalisations to -^be used .in plK)nic knalysis. 
Moreover, he reported thatVnly a srnall percentage of those responding 
had a satisfactory kno\y ledge of what they e>Lpecieffl; students tp know. 

^ Brittpn (62) conipared the perceived teaching com.petency of 62 
• student teachers following participation in either a traditioAal (N=42) or 
experimental (N=20) reading methods course. Both courses w^e taught 
at Oregon State University. The 5-hdur experimental model included 
some field-based practicum experience working one-orj^one in local 
elementary schools. The traditional course .met 3'h6urs .weekly, was 
campus-based, and included no practictim. Each group^valuated its" 
reading methods experience with.a questionnaire rating scale, devised to 
spread opinion on 9 areas of teaching competence from "not helpful" to 
'■extremely helpfuL'V: Application of the^test to student teacher ratings 
showed a significant difference (/7<;01) in eac1i of the 9 areas favoring the 
experimental group. In addition, eooperating teachers rated the 
effectiveness of the student- teachers in ternR of their ability to 
communicate reading skifls to children a^d the extent to which the 
student teachers demonstrated 'competente' in each of the 9 identified 
skill areas. The *-test yielded significant differences at the .Q l level for the 
experimental grou*p in 1) knowledge of evaluation techniques, 2) 
teaching word attack skills, 3) knowledge of grouping procedures, and 
4) personal confidence 'in teaching reading. The"* experimental, group 
showed a difference significant at the .05 level, in 1)' knowledge of 
individual difference, 2) planning the reading lesson, 3) teaching, the 
reading lesson^ and 4) teaching comprehension skills. There was no 
significant difference between groups of knowledge of reading material^. 
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Pavlik • (432) ^teinptedv^ assess the undergraduate 
preparation prbgram in etemc^iiiEary reading )at the University of Noirthern : 

^Xblorado between fall/ 1970^ and,gummer, lW study was 

developed and implementedrri) to secure da4 relative to' the facultys 
perception of most emphasized course concept^ 2),to survey 764 recent 
graduates to determine degree of retention of\hose concepts,* where ' 
course concepts were emphasized, .why concepts were not mastered, the 
degree o/irtiportance attached to course concepts, and recom'mendations 
for improving the teaching of reading in. the elementary school, and 3) to ^ 

^surve^ the resppnding graduates' principals and supervisors (N=65) to- 
determine the degree of impoQance they attached to eoiirse concepts, 
^nd their recommendations for in^provement Fifty-one core concepts 
were identified by 4 reading faculty-members through a g^sort technique. 
a\ packet containing, an author-constructed' multipie'choicef^^ 
mosi-'i^rnphasized c^acepts, the Mastery Asses^eni of Bdsic 7^t^ 

^ Concepts, ^ checklisi of Cpncepu emphasized, and selected open-ended 

* questions wei-e sent to' 346 gracfuates (or 45^3 per cent) whb agjreed to 
participate in the study. Findings indicated that 28 concept|s were 
mastt^red by the majority of respondents while 21. concepts were not. 
.More than 5Q< per cent of the graduates selected their reading nJethods 
courses a§ respojisible for their mastery of 17 of the core concepts. 
"Having 'forgotten'^ was the most frequent response for not [having . 
mastered tore con »er^:s. Respondents agreed that the core concepts ' 
offered were imjportant for the be|inning teaciier. The majority of 
graduates. felt -that increased opportunity to work with children would 
improve the prograrr Administrators and supervisors als(| tended tg^ 
agret: with^ the importance of the core concept. A^opg theT^ 
recommendations fgr ;nproving Coursexontent were increased attention 
to grouping for instruction and approaches to beginning reading. 

In an attempt to determine the validity of the -^ventory of 
Teacher Knowjedge of Reading, Kingston, Brosier, anc Hsu (295) 
administered the instrument to 332 preseryice and experienced teachers 
to detect performance differences. An additional purpose was to 
compare responses made by experienced elementary teachers, secondary 
teachers, and re.ading specialists. One grou[r(N=120), composed of'^ 

juniors enrolled in an educational psychology course at the University of 
Georgia, had no formal instruction m the area of reading. A second 
group (N=93) of college juniors had 1 or more courses in the- area of 
reading. The third group (N=l 19) was composed gf teachers taking 
insexvice courses at the university. Comparisons revealed that reading 
specialists attained a higher mean scori^ than elementary teachers and 
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i th^t unAg^^ higher pleans- 

than botlhlithe group/which had tiot had reading and the secondary >. 
teachersi /F^^ reliabiliiy c(*fficient for y * 

the totSl^ groifjp Was calculated to be 189- Coefficients for groups ranged 
.froiii. + *74 to rf .93^ A comparison^ofscores of each of the grpUps w^, , ' 
perfarmed employing an analysiis of Variance technique^J|)||dif(||^^ ^ 
between the me^^scdres attained by (he experienced teachefs, the . 
unaergraiiuaicb ^mpd ^udied reading, ariid those undergraduates who: 
hkd not studied readmg was fdund to be highly significaat (/7<.001). An 
ANOVA performed betv\|ecn the rd^an scores of specialisiLs,,eleitientary . 
teacherk.. and secondary teaK:nfers pjoved significant at the ,001 level.* An ^ 
itenj analysis v^ds' made to determine whith ofnhe 95 items werfi'--^ 
•silccessfully passed by 90 per cent of more of each gr6up or failed by 30 , ; 
per ce^it )r more. With few exceptions, the items bgre up well. A factor 
analysis of the^data was furtHei conducted to exploriet 

' the instVument measured th^^ of reading suggested by tKe 

test authors: 1) readines:^/ 2) wora perception^ 3) cjomprehension a^ 

critical reading, ^) differentiating rea-::ng instruction, 5rsilent and oral 

reading. 6) valuation, 'diagnosis, and /correction, >aiii<4 ' 7) ^goals' of 

instruction. The resultant factor -cru^ture failed to S'Upport ihe 7.^ 

identified co:nponents. : * / 

Tierney (545) assessed ' ar.d. compared, instructional *. 

charactenstics ,of a random, selection jf 15 second and Vjthird^gr^de^ 

teachei's in 30 preselected schools in Stf^^George, (Australia) with a 

random selection. of 15 second -and thirc ^ade teachers in 30 preselected 

schools in I>eKalb County , (GeorgiiK.;'''^ feacher characteristics 

investigated were 'teacher knowiedge of ,r,e^^ing instructfon and"lhe,_, 

frequency of the following behavprs: ' te'£rcher dir.ec)tibti,x teacher 

initiation, teacher correction, cognitive questipriirig, broad, questionih^, • 

narrow . questicning, teacher acceptanc^e, teacher , praise, s^udei)t^ 

responsiveness, oral redding^ silent reading, directed . activity, and 

non-functiona^ behavior. Teacher characteristic's were assessed with 2^ 

V researcher-constructed inst-fuments, the T^st bf Knowledge of Reading 

Instru non, avid Iht Readjng Instruction Obseir'^qtion Sctile^xhtioxmQX ^ 

an 86-iiem multiple :hoice test of knowlecj^e anti the latter designed to 

analyze cognitive and affective aspects of Iteacher behavior during 

reading mstruction. Data were collected during tlie 20th and 2:1st weeks 

of the school year tnrough categorizations of^ behavioi" -libserved at;^ 

5-sec.ind intervals Jujing a 25 to M)-minUte reading lesson through'^ 

respon.ses t6'the Tes )f Knowledge (\f Reading Instruction'&nA through 

information sheets. Since -the results of a multivariate test were ^ 
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■ significant (p<;00i)for. the cprn|bi«ed \^ecy)rs:of tWfcher vMyiB^ 
' statmical hypothese^; were tes^^^^^^^ r^|||ftg tj^Jnte^ra^^ 

main effect pf country wks significartt (^ToG 1): Ths dependent^^^^ 
which di^riniin^ted strongest, and thus contribuied most to the main 
effect of row^?/r>% were detepmined: Australian teachers displayed more 
teacher initiajtion, teai^er cor' ection, and teacher praise; and tbcy used 
more otal reading. Americ^^^chers disp^^yed* more narrow 
Questioning and teacher accc^i^^^jd hsid mort student responsivndss; 
ah£j silent reading. v " ^ v " ^ 

^ ' Burgett and , Dodge (66) compared ^ the ' training, role 
res^onsibHities, and^ salarfes of personnel desj[g|^ted . as sfiecialists in 
jead:ng, and in lt?arni.ng disabilities. A set of 39 task competencies or 
respc-nsibilities was adapted and administered in c^uestioniiaire format to 
'6 a random sampling of*2D Wisconsin scihool' districts selectjed from 92 
cities with populatibns ove^r 5,000. Respondents' from each district Vfe^ 
selected by the district administrator andincluded sue as4he 
remedial reading-.t^cher, reading, teac^r,^ reading sp^^cialist,| special 
learning disabilitiSk teacher, ainduthe supervisor of learning disabilities. 
The final sample included /s individuals certified in reading anai23 in 
learning disabilities. Respojidents . ipdi<^ate(i the degpee (always, 
sometimes, never) to.which they perfor^^Ti each tesppiTsibility. Chi square 
values did not ir\dicate, si^ni/icArit (^ifferences foV 34 of the 39 functiorl?. 
The remaining 5 functions were perfprmed to^ a significantly greater 
degree by learning, disabilities. f^ESoriiiel than by^readiiig personnel. In a 
comparison of sala/y;jdegfe€f,'Tdnd experience, ^the researchers reported 
that learning disability and reading personnel differed significantly only , 
at the bachelor's degree l^vel^ wh&re the. le^^iing disabilities personnel 
periorni their duties for Jt)wer, salaries ($1 i;OQO and under) and With less 
experience CI to ^ years)^ than reading personnel. 

The effect of school district variables on academic achievement 
is exartiined by A.jexarider and.Griffm (6). they found the Bidwell and 
Kasarda model ofschool-disfriot effective ne^ss deficient in 2 main regards: 
1) It was viewed to account for a relatively insignificant portion of 
student acadqmic variances, anh 2) Tlj© specific parameters of casual 
interdependency estimated were/thought suspect due to the omission of 
student academic ability from thd ana^lysis. Alexander and Griffin tested 
a model similar to Bidwell an3 Kasafda's. Three dimensions of acadermc 
achievement were measured by meajn grade equivalent scqre Dtair -d 
on the Math. Reading Comprehension, and Vocabulary subtests of ne 
for, a Test of Basic Skills by third. ; 'h, seventh, and ninth graders in.nc 
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24 schod.r districts in A^eniic; ability <IQ) was meksiired^ 

with: tlie 'iCogwin^^^^ Tm. "All data ivere obtainecl through the 

1973-1974 Maryland Accountability Project, drgahizatiohal (piipil^ 
ratio'and per ceTit of staff wijh graduate degreesyand ecological (per cent - 
non-whites, wealth per pupil, per. cent disadvantaged, education level, 
and\tptal enrblimentj|eiproperties of school districts were observed: -In' 
most cases, parallel measures were made at the district and school levels. 
Ordinary least squares regressibn^was employed to estiniate th*? model's 
parameters.^ in the district analysis— for the 4 grades and 'the *3 
tests-^fjbom'47 to 64 per cent df the befween-schbol^variance also lies 
between districts: As earli^x research; had showa « between-schools 
variance to .be only 1.0 to 20 per cent ;of ttie total student academic 
variance, approximately 5 to 10 pe^rcent of the total.variance lies betweefe' 
^chobl 4i^tricts ir^ these data. For 3 of the 4 j^des, the exclusion of IQ^^ 
resulted in substantially biased estimates of tlren^ifjlience df most district 
'^'resources" and organizational variables: ofi all achievemejit Scores. The 
scitpol-level analysis showed consistency ;\viththe results obtained at the 
district level, y j: ^ - ^ 

^Artky|{16) reported resultspf an informal 3-part'questionnaire 
administered to approximately 100 junior and, senior education majors 
enrolled in a b^sic reading methods course at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia. Stiiderits werp asked to recalL effective and ineffective 
teaching of reading in their own'%ducatiolial experience. In jesponse to a 
question dealiifiig with teacher behaviors, that pronibted competence and 
•interest in reading, some students inclicated either. that they could no\ 
recall or th^t their teachers had done . nothing. The majority of ye- 
pondents itidic^tpd conrlmendable practices with the greatest number 
attesting to the value of being read to by teachers. Among other teacherr 
practices resultiiig in favorable responses were .ptbyision of 
abundance of l^ooks \vith time allowed, (or free reading a'nd use of a 
variety of activities, />., dramatization, puppetry, games, art, music, and 
creative writing. External motivators, such as stars, stickers, and certifi- ' 
cates, produced bpth positive and negative reacttons. Students indicated 
other detract9rs from reading interest to be uj^interesting teaching, too 
much skill drill, repetitious uor-ibrok pages, required :^ook reporii.. 
round-robin reading, competiiive activities, and statip reading groups. 
Overwhelmingly, the major outside influence on reading competence and 
interest was reported to be parent^ or family. j 

Hecht (246) interpreted jl^t^ frOm a 1970 USOE national survey 
of 22,000 teachers on 85,000"^pupils in grades .2, 4, and 6 using thd'/'iap//- 
Centered Instrume^nt (PCl)r For the purposes of her study, the 9 p|;^,ent 
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of all pupils identified aS potential d^ppouts (PD).and the 8 per cent of alf^ 
pupils identified as. academically gifted (AG) were compared against a 
s^eries of other variables, producing cross tabulation tables for variables 
^ including background factors (sex, attenjiance, income leyel, receipt of 
.)vdfare; race, and thedoniina|it language in. the home)* persistent pupil 
problems; (academic achievement;, health related, and vpersonal); and' 
special services received. For each population, PD and AG, perccittage 
responses of the total population on each variaW. over which it was : 
crossed Were recalculated to yield percentage feSpohsesJbased onMOO per ^ 
cent of the PD and AG populations.Por example, 20 per cem of the PD 
population came from families on welfare as comparecf >)tith 3 per cent of 
the AG population The total for receipt of welfare projected for the. PCI 
study was 7^per cent for all pupils in the nation in grades 2, 4, and 6, Tire- — 
author concludes that PD and AG pupils are rated by their teachers on 
variables perceived as opposite ends of a continuum from "least 
desirable" to "most desirable." 'traits, Le., to come from a stable home of / 
the majority cuhure, aUend school regularly, have few problems, not • 
,.require special services, and be progressing well in school The PD is the 
reverse. ^ ' / 

The_^puxpose of an investigation by Foster, Schmidt, knd 

Sabatino (182) was to determine whether or not the label learning 
disabled generates ne;gative bias effects which could be ^potentially 
destructive to a child's classroom experience. Forty-four ^lementary'^ 
grade teachers (F=32; M = I2) employed in a mid-Pennsylvania urban 
school district were told they were participating in a. reliability and 
validity study, for a newly developed teacher-referral instrument. After 
random assignment to treatment groups designated as norrtlal 
expectancy condition (control g^up) and low expectancy condition 
(experimental group), the segregated groups were exposed to a videotape 
of a normal fourth grade bo^ engaging in 4 different activities: 1) taking 
the Wide Range Achieyefnent Test (WRAT); 2) taking the Feabody 
Individual Achievement Test; 3) involved with.yarious perceptual/ motor 
tasks; and 4) during a brief p^^'period. The subject's performance was at 
grade leyel on jecognition of words (WRAT) and on thev General 
Infoprtiation subtest. The control group was told that the child had been ^ 
ey^uated by a clinical team and was considered normal; the low ' 
expectancy group was told that this evaluation procedure resulted in 
classification of the child as learning disabled. Teachers were asked to 
rate the observed child using a teacher referral form developed by Model 
Learning Disabilities Systems of Pennsylvarfe. The device consists of 2 
tyr-s of items relating to^various academic and skill areas. The first set of 
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. . items related to specific academic, skills and necessitated that the rater 
f.. select a grade equivalent'score sit which the child was perceived to be 
'v functioning. The second set required assigning a ratitig representing the 
degree to which Various potential problems*(epcompassing^ language^ ' 
. perceptiial, attention, and perspnality^behaviors) were evidenced. The 2 
• types of items wfere anajlyzed as separate measures. T-tests for these data 

indicated significant clifferqjices (p<.001)* bet ween means for normal antl ^ 
/. V low e>j^ectancy^ groups for both dependent measures. The subjects 
allowe^ the cleviancy label of learning disabled to alter perceptions in a 
negative direction. ) ^ 

Royer and Schumer (479) examined the impact^f having 
teachers make predictions about future st^iident performance in reading 
alchievemejit on the actual achievement .of the student. Subjects were 
enrolled in a remedial read^^g prograna serving ah elementaryschbol 
system in Western, Massachusetts and had been selected foryth^ program 
on the basis Qf previous test scores and teacher recommendations. Data 
were gathered from pre|estLng and post- testing with the Stanford 
Reading Achievement Test (alternate forms) for the program's 6-year 
history (N=650), with data from the first 3 years providing basis for 
cdmparison. Near the onset of the program's fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years, each rem^di^l spfecialist was asked to make predictions as to the 
grade-equivalent scores: for each Stanford subscale that each of lier 
students would attain oh the post test given at the end of the year. 
Predictions were based on results of thepretesft, reading diagnostic tests, 
and consultation with previous teachers. Average achievenjent test gain ^ 
in grade-^uivalent scores for each of the program years were computed 
by summing each of the Standord subtest scores and then by dividing by 
the number of scores contributing to the si(m. Data were comple'te for 
298j^ubjects. Average gain for the 3-year period prior to the prediction 
treatnient was .84 grade-equivalent-years as compared with 1.21 years 
after teachers started predictions. The analyses for participants in the 
program for 1 year indicated that the students enrolled in the program 
when the predictions were made outperformed those ertroFJed prior to ih& 
beginning of the prediction treatment. However, analyses for multiple- 
^ar participants did not support the hypothesis. In this group—after 
partiaHng out the effects for intelligence — there was no statistical 
evidehce for superior performance (or the prediction group. 

/ Hales and Tokar (226) investigated the effects of the quality of 
essay-response papers that precede a particular essay response paper oh 
the grade assigned to that particular response. The investigation 
.attempted to determine whether the effect was in^accordance with 
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Hekbn's Adaptation Uevel (AL) theory. For example, I'n ALihiory,'a 
grader who initially encouhte^s^^ 
• '''adapts'" to these respgn^i^s^ atfy tends to perceive eiubsequetft responses 
as beinj^ better ih^n they would have been'percei^ 

Twenty-six responses contrived by the researchers were prepared far ah 
essay\q4e'sti<)n apprdpriatei fpF fifth a^d s^xtli graders'ahd dealing; with 
' cauises of the American Rev.ol|ition. A papel of 6 doctoral stOdents in 
^elementary education rated each response, on a S-point scale, ranging 
from ''otitstknding" to **unsaltisfactory." An inter-rater reliability of .90 
was obtained' using anajysis^ of variance. Two sets , of responses were 
prepared according to rnean ratings. Set 1 contained very gbod' 
responses, followed^ by 2 papers of average quality (the experimental 
responses), followed by the remaining*! 9 responses. Set 2 contained tlie 
block of poor responses first, followed by the £.jcperimental and the 
remaining responses. A total of 1^8 preservice teachers, enrolled in 
education methods courses were asked to score one set of papers, using 
the same 5-point scale (Set l^e^Tset 2=63). Subjects received 'copies of 
the question, the experimental sefs, arid, descriptions of typical unit 
content on the Revolutionary War. A multivariate analysis of variiance 
reveled that the groups varied significantly (/?<. 05) in their mafking ol> 
the experimental (average) papers. The direction qf the difference 
between means of each set was predicted by Helson's AL theory, 

Schwartz (492) investigated \the attitudes of 69 teachers,, 
paraprofessionals, and others yi education-related professions, 
categorized by occupation, race, arid socioeconomic status (SES) on the 
use of black dialect materials for beginning t*eading instruction. 
Structured interviews were conducteJl individually and taped by 3 
trained interviewers; 2 were black and^i white; Each of the interviewees 
was asked to p^truse reading materials vvritten in black dialect, before 
being questioned relative to their beliefs about correcting young 
children's speech, and "correcting" black dialect. In addition, each of the 
interviewees responded to the appropriateness of black'dialect material 
in the classroom, toward ctyldren's learning to read with these materials, 
Hheir effect on later reading (in regular materials), and the perceived 
benefits of black dialect material. Responses to questions were 
categorized as "positive," "negative," or "qualified," the latter reflecting a 
positive response based o^Jipme qualifying cpndition. Analyses of data 
were, based on application of the chi-sqtiare test to the frequencies of 
responses obtained for categories of. race, SES, and occupations. 
Significant differeiices (p<.01) were obtained across all categories for 
opinions dealing witfe correction of young children's speech. More black. 
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-para|)rt)fessional, and low SES p/sgple bj^ieved in correcting children's 
speech. This trend ^as coritinuecj' but-;was, djliited.sonievvhat 
question ::d'ealt specifically with: to.rrfetftin^ black dialect,^ with ""only 
crccupatibn reflecting /signififcaiitv difference (p <:G1)/ Tt^ere were j:ib 
si^ificartt differejices between black and white Ve^pondents in ^heir 
attitiides toward the overall usefylness 6f black dialect readers^ both 
categories reacting jjositively/ Vet significant rnjddle. SES and 

p'rofessipnal interyie«>t^'rs bfeJieVed'H ^auld. be useful than 

low SES and;paraprofessionals^^ >^^^^ * ' 

< ij^v Cunningham^ ( 1 15) attempted Jto measure teachers' ^concern 

. vyi|.h reading as a meaningful process by determining their attitudes 
tpward. miscues which did not affect meaning. Specifically, th^ 
investigation ci^f^Srned. itself with determining the per^efitage of non- 
meaning-changing miscues that t'eachers reported they, would correct and 
the differences in the' percentages of reported correction when tion- 
dialect-sjf)ecific and black-dialecf^pecific 'miscues are compared. 
Subjects were 75 student? encrolled in a summer graduate reading, 
course. During the first week of class^, the students completed a ZO^tem 
.Miscue Attitude^ Quesiionfidire (MAQ)/ which included l& alleged 
miscues which left meaning intact (9 were non-di.alect-specific miscues, ^ 
and 9 were black-dialect-specific translations). T^wo items were includfi^** 

^hich changed the meaning. In addition, the students completed the 
Black Dialect Recognition Questionnaire (^V>RQ) 1 week later, 
compos^edvi^f 18 'items which required marking the alleged miscues as 
most lypical.of black speech, white speech, or equallyaypicfil of both." 
Relia„bility'estimates were obtained using the KR21 forniula for.the IB 
initial MAQ items (r— :584; /><.01), the 9 black^i,alect-specific items 
(r=.766; /7<.01), and the 9 non-specific dialect items (r=.652; p<.03): 
No test for. significance between Vhe mean number of corrections of 
black-dialect translations (7.42) and non-dialect specific translations 
(2.24) was performed because of the magnitude of the difference. Of the'9 

' black dialect items, on the BDRQ, the mean number correctly recognized 
was 6.2 (or 69 per cent). Of the non-dialegt specific items, 2 per cent were 
incorrectly identified as spoken '^mostly by blacks/' There was no 
significant correlation between recognition of black dialect items and 
correction of black dialect translations as measured by the 2 
questionnaires, i.e.. teachers who recognized many black-dialect-specific 
items were neither rhore^or, less inclined to correct these, items than 
teachers who recognized few black-dialect-specific items. ^ 

A 1973-1974 survey of English department chairpersons of all 
Illinois high schools outside Chicago (N=664) was undertaken by 
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Koe;ilke.:(3P4) to ascertain wliich reading tests^were most frequently used. 
Additional information was supplied relative tQ the. number, location, 
and structure of reading program how the chairpersons viewed the 
need for. and rol^ of.readilfg sjfecid^ which tests were used for 

screejcii ng/ diagnosis. Of the 3 1 5 sphopls Which resppnded;4 1: 5 per cent 
had reading . prpgramsi , heavier coriqeritratlDn of Which; Were' ;in 
suburban schbdls. Sixty-hine per tent of the reading programs reached 
grades 9 tbroiigh l^^^^h suburban schools reporting almdst exclusive 
use of this structurep Respondents indicated general positive agreenierit 
tQ the ^desirability of a staff reading specialist (96 per cent); At least 38 
different group reading tests were in use, with the Nelson-' Denny Reading 
te^t ?in&\\\^ Gates^Ma^i3injflJe^^^ 
eaph). •■ . ■ ---irtpp- -.^ ■ , ^. ' 

^ CalveVt (74) reporte^i results of a survey of 600 principals 
conducted by the North Carolina Gouncil of the Internatioiial Reading 

^ Association, designed to] reflect principals' perceptions of reading 
programsHn their schools. Information sought jricluded: 1) persons/ roles" 
resporisible for evaluating reading instruction, 2) support for reading 

. instruction provided by prihcipalsV 3^^ perception Tof their school's ' 
effectiveness in teaching'readirig, 4) principars trainmg in reading and 
perceived value of tr^iriing, antf S) princigars perceived competence in 
eva^luating reading instructiori. ApproxTmately .2-thirds of the 400 
respondents stated .that ; sbhooKwide. objectives- for reading had beeri 
jointly established by the principals and teachers; parents; but few 
students, had been involved. Evaluation is/lone generally by principals 
and teachers. Principals felt that they provided support to the reading 
program by giving priority to budget and freeirig teachers to attend" 
conferences. Five most frequently mentioned needs for improving 
reading instruction included 1) better selection and use of materials, 2) 
additional^trairied staff, 3) more inservice training, 4) more reading 

•instruction above the primary grades and in the content ar^asrahd 5) 
more teacher aides and volunteers.; Over 50 per clnt of the respondents 
felt competent to evaluate teachers jas they werCTteaching reading. Jn 
addition, over halfonhem felt their schools demonstrated a high degree 
of effectiveness in te^bhihg a variety of students to r^ad. 

• . BaderV(24) reported the. res^^^^ oT a 1975 survey dfesigned to 

determine the extent to; which states required preparation in reading 
instruction for secondary teachers. A 100 per cent response was received 
from questionnaires sent to offices -/^Hr ^ '^^rintendent ^f the 50 states . 

and . the District of Columbia jl j| fc-i^'^||igted" that 18 .of the 51 

certifying boards (35 per cent) re.MMT|^^ ; ^^^^ 
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either peritianeht or temporary certificatioiiv An additional 30 per cent 
report that they, have the requirement underjconsid^ration. 
the respondents are sumniarized h^^^ » * 

. Ram.ig and piilin (452)described the format and evaluation of a 
training program for 15 Wisconsin te^qhers of Adult Basic Education 
(ABE), focused upon upgrading teachers* jabift^^ to recognize and deal 
^yith reading problems at the ABE level, The^college-credit course was 
offered through the University :of Wisconsin—Madison during the 1974 
aciademic^year. The course was designed witfr^mphasis on appliciation,, 
with necessary theoretical consideration? reinforced by practical 
exercise. The 3-part eyaluation Consisted of 1) **ratirig" ofthe instructor 
and the course^ 2) ranking of the course components by their perceived, 
utility, and 3) weightirlgs of the relative Valueof 5 general areas of course 
conceiti. The pedagogical topiics were more often ranked as most useful 
(i,e.\ topics dealing with methods, materials, diagnosis, and evaluation)' 
JCendallVGbefficient of Concordance indicated a statistically significant 
(/7<.0pi) intra-group agreement. When the participants were asked to 
allocate 100 points among the 5 course concerns; the mean ratings were 1). 
application exercises, 26,25; 2) skills work, 22.9; 3) professional 
awareness, 21.25; 4) materials, 1^"?. and 5) theory, 12.5. Ihtra-group 
agreement was agam statistically significaiit.(/?<.02). 

Following a felt need for more systematic ihservice training in 
the teaching ofreading, 4 centers were established in Manchester to. effect 
linkage between the work of the classroohi and remedial teachers. Piatt 
(440) describes the inservice courses as concerned with a wide remedial; 
educati6nal curriculum and; aimed toward primiary school teachers. * 
Twelve teachers from 12 schools met at the centers 4 mornings per week 
for 4 weeks,, Replacement teachers were provided at each school and, in 
some c^ses, replacements remained until. the entire staff had received 
training. Because the heads of the centers also had supervisory responsi- 
bility for the remedial reading teachers in each district, they could achieve 
Tollow-iip support for the primary teachers in the afternoon. Judgment of 
the projgram-s success was based on contihuation for 4 years of what had 
been originally conceived as a 1-year experiment. Piatt describes ap 
-experimental study in process to measure program effects for 18 
randomly chosen teachers who had attended courses as compared with a 
control g;roup of 18 teachers who taught in similar schools but who did 
not receive training. Data were collected related to prereading and post 
reading test, results, teacher and children's attitude^, teacher rating of 
students, and classroom teachingpractices. Analysis of the data is riot yet 
complete. 
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yGahs (49) conipared perforrnance of Cleye^ 
tioil students enrolled in on^campus. residing 
)se in a field--based projram on^ 
jcific reading skills. The control gro'up W^ 
^rolled in 3 on-campus sfectionis 6f<;i^reading 
]^^G) during the Wmrrier^ 

A) Mias composed o/ experienced teachers, 
|to assess the effect of previous experiences: 
fental.group (Grpyps D and E) were selected 
Perviews from a pool of applicants by university 
vnel and were enrolled in field-based prOi^ams 
id 1973-1974 school y^ars. All sections were 
tryctop and all used the sanie basi'c text 
irable, differing in the amount of time spent 
lildren. The //arp and Wallen Competency An 
Forms A and B) . was administered as the pretest 
Surei: Pretest scores were examined by 1-way 
'"^ifeaad revealed no significant differences between 
It differences were indicate*?! by the criterion 
t Planned comparisons revealed no significant 
diffefenpe in n*^^#?tm)ng the 6n-campus groups (Av B and C), whether 
experienced O'^ ^^'t^^ teA ^gnificant difference at the ;05 level between the 
average mean ^fcco^^fcv^ored the^^^ 

• * Ray*ooTfi ^m. Thornpson <457) investigated the effect erf an 
introdticton: :^eatd^|||tieiiethpds course on the reading achievement of 183 
•junior-level^uirAWi^rt'^ajors at the University of Southern 
I Subjects jver- t;Mt^tlpd h 1 of 8 reading methods courses durih^ the W4 
academic Wir. . r|||^ ^ 7:son- Denny Reading 'Test {Vormi A and B) were 
administarel ^Kfefh^ T>«neasuref and post; rneasiire. Pour of the 8 classes 
(Group J) v«M»! ^|p«d Fprm A as a pretest; 4 (.Group 2) we^^^ 
Form B. Post ^t^j^ each case was AViththe alternate form\ Analysis of 
variance (a 1 ^ 1 ^iesign. for repeated measures), was iised to assess the 
effect of test;fcrr?«p)rder on pre/post achievenlent; Whilef both groups 
achiwed significantly greater resuhs on the vocabulary subtest post test 
(p<, 05), Group ^evidenced significantly greater gain tha^idid 9roup2. 
Although differences in pre/post comprehension scores , were not 
significant for either group, there again was a significant (p<. 05) V 
interaction, indicating an increase in mean comprehension scor-es for 
Group 1, but a slight decrease for Group 2. Total test scores obtained on. 
the post test were significantly greater {p< 0^5) than total pretest scores, 
JThe authors credit rneidehtal course learning and exposurdforiimproved 
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wertf alsb. Invest ij^f iff ri^^^ rela^on 16 - p 
g debij^ing skills/ The tjeatment (traVing^^W 
igned to 7 inscrvice anii9 preserviccfteachersVThf 
served as the control proup^ receiving training i^ 
iC techm^ues. All SS MlifBCts taught a 20-30 minute | 
ifliiDr^^pils 

fent alid sequence speidfied iii advaiice^^^P^ 
:rse^»3pMs Were videotaped ani^ subsequently analyzed b^tt 
to^^dHamine the frequency of teachers' use of 27 specific: 
behaviQi3ai«lai3ad:^iteaching reading decoding skills. 'Perfbfmance cit 
decodiii^Kks5»of ^^5 first, secojid, and third graders in the classes erf 
inservica rlacl i m ^ciiving Minicourse 18 was compared, by analysis of 
covana]aK.^w^rp*^6rmance of an equal number of pupils in the classes 
of com^ grajip ;«i^rvice teachers. Parallel forms of the Paragraph 
Mcaniltt amd WoBsr^tudy Skills s^tests of ttae Stanford Achievement 
Test, f ''^wary .^t»i«y I or 11, were ^dministeced to second .and third 
graderi^»«etBS b^aarre and 4 weeks after the training. In addition, all 
pupils Wj^fT TOtr^^ and post tested with equiwlent forms of a 46-item 
decoding le^vk«oued by the Far West LahoTaioTy i^Mihicourse 18 
Achievii^mmH Tex/^ The test interval was 14 weeksi/Gomparison »of 
precoirrs^aiil -^osr ojprse teaching behavior for the 1 6 trainees indicated 
change in t|p e;ij;»cted direction for 24 of the 27 rated behaviors. 
ApplicJUion^; tki r-test for correlated means' revealed statistically 
signiiBMDt m:i:irX\ cwnge (p<^Q5) for 16 of the behaviors. Point-biserial 
correi^Bians ^«etwccn the treatment condition (training vs. no-training) 
and cwsmaices-a^usted {jostcpurse teaching^behavior indicated that the 
teachers' fegjuegr:? of use of 25 of tl behaviors in their post course lesson 
was assocaaisid with the treatment. Multivariate analysis of multiple 
coyaEsmce c ^^rm^ equivalent scores, with the pretest perforhiance on 
both Stanf^rcLi ^ibtests as the ■ coyariates and adjusted post test 
perfotmancetaliSiExriterion, indicated significant 07<. 05) 

betweenrgroup deferences in pupil performance favoring the 
experimental teaoacrs' group. Statistically significant v differences 
(p<SMQ\) ;Were, ai^^overed using univariate analysis of covariance 
between treatiiEsii .nd non-treatment pupiis on the Minicourse' 18 
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1^, an4^SMth^&^este<^hir^^^^ 

the poBfcal ? » ^cm yarioii ^li^f^he type^^ 
consumption. JStepsndents^wwElilesh wereAhe 
with a poliMP^artyr ^i>G^^ 
r^uppoTl. tlieyjffii^ vot^^iradilteit candidate's 
political sfi^iiatKniL #Keir percop&iQn ^ the ingirorlance of adults 
belbngmf tto wlflttaalrparty, aad their^«e^onse»^coneer'ning \yhi 
political poarv bizrataaMHelpfal to ceitaii^ gmaps in MMywaa^ . Each child'^ 
reported lievd cn!r'<ta^i72eleviewingtaiid freoHcncy oteatcteigjtewscaks 
were asBTTtimtBii ^w^iah identification, yoasig choincs.wid pexceptions 
af party policy achvfTwwaried sign^caiitly-sntit^^^^ ofl* 
televisiosiE new> ^wd d current events' in nejuspapeii^bnt not with t^taf 
t^iefyisiox vien^tnig. The iinportanas of children's perceptions of adults 
belongiwto ei<lrr]3aity was weaifry'related to all J^measures of media 
cori^ umptioii. K Bfjwiedge of the iraies of certain :gDvermnental . offices 
was not as^cuciatec with* the frennency of television viewing but was 
moderatefy *elatedio watching tetcvi^ion news and reading about public 
affairs in ne«|^aperr- and magazines. 

A limf^ ^ Murdock and Phelps (400)^onceiSing the use of 
mass media w tnr secondary schools in Eis^and was divided into 2 parts: 
a study of traschiis^ and a study pupils. The results of the sin^ey 
concerned v«!?rh ieisurivtime: activities of teachers rcTOadal that many had" 
only a I jmitcGL knowiealge of the poplar newspapeis^ejffi/isioh, and. pop 
music with wt^h tt»rr students were most familiaitlSince te&chers tend 
to prefer ma*:f media generally classiSed as "hf^itrrowr the media 
experiences temt to> smarge. rather thasr decrease tte»:gap between the 
pUpiis and teacrcnrs Ise 4 most freqwatly mendosted effects of mass 
media on pupili* bti^avior as judged b^nili teacherS'^wrre the following: 
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preocci^atioa with pop'music and fkshion:,iidentiflcation .with pop ses^ 
and- otircr media persorialit^^^^^^ and^ imitatipn of thieir mannerisai^ 
firequent use of catch phrased, and anti-school values ^ncouraged bf 
media. SeveHty per cent of the English teachers thought that the masr 
me^ bad gneat influence on pupils' wqrk^ but only 4^^^ of^he 
^science^achers heldjthe ^.anie Qpioip Murdock and Phelps interpiieteii^ 
the latter findii^ to ^ean that science teache^^ see niass imiit'' 

material in terms \of factual material, whereas English teachers stress it^ 
effect on ,pupils\ imaginative expression. The_niii«t important fac&sn — - 
affecting teachers' use of audio-^visual aids is the extent to which they^-arc 
available. Tape i'ecorders arid filmstrip prajectdrs are. the inost red^b/ 
available equipment, in the schools. When the equipment is availsHc 
science teachers^tend to use films and 

_a whole; .English teachers tend to make morfe use of tape recon^iK. 
television^ and radio. Almo|i|: halif of the teifchers introduced mateiifl||p 
their classes from- newspapers and television, but "^pniy small hunililipK 
introduced. pop records or comics- The most freqOently stated aims ofti|| 
use of mass mediia material in the classroom were to relate'idic: 
classroom fo"^ the outside world, to pr-qvide relevant ^'nd topicai 
illustrations, and to engage pupils' interests. i;rom the pupils' survey.2r«: 
following findings related to reading or the use of mass media were nawA; 
academically successful pupils from mid^leclass homes^ h^ve a relatsfci*^ 
high commitment to school; even aippng.thesfe pupils there is a mintrim 
who are alienated to some extent from their^chools. Adolescents from:^!! 
social classes in all types of schools are, in varying degrees, interested n 
the pbp|^'wpi-ld. Those studients more highly committed to scfa£»^?' 
appeared to do more read nVc than those less committed 'to schcnro. 
Adolescents actively phoose and evaluate the kinds of prograjs!:, 
magazines, and records they see, read, or hear. Their choices appeartc t!?^ 
related to their schpol experiences, their social class^ and. WackgrouBa 
and their neighborhood milieu: * . • 

Fine (1 75) was concerned with the recall of information abwi: 
the diffusion of a major news event, the resignation of Vice Presidca: 
Agnew. Althougb the importarifce of interpersonal communication ^9ms 
the focus of the research, the influence of the mass media was a» 
considered. The news of the resignation spre^ rapidly within me 
Univer-sity comrasinity; over 70 percent heard the news first through 
interpersonal communication. On^ly 4.4 per cent of the students quensr^d 
heard the news first through a newspaper 

Trends in attitudes toward and uses of mass media for 19 ^^ 
were reported by Roper (472), who compared the results with those 




^Hksi^m a si^ies qri^studies Jhni^ 59 Q^giaN^ 
^^PCTc^aaked first in bxtervae ws g/md wre ffoBMld li^ specific foe 
cdeviHon. The iOndings^ of tfar ^laallstu^iMdat^ 
6aiUiiiwn£: Avhen masked ,^e soune>d^bm^^«&c tibey iisuallgr^gjottiiK;! 
^-H^E^ccnt of ihe colle^ edueaiidireceivsa} it fmm televisi0Kaitd 

nmt ^gfirtm n^-ai/cpapprg c(Mif%i|pt^ V'r ^ acCeptcd^ T« 

"iCBsoanas the naast beligvafele iiiiiii u ofeiiii^mnrfi iij the pne me 
wouM keep if Siey could have sasa ctc. Tiic iBWadian number oh 
hours was 3:02 per day the mariaaii fisaaffiizoBfisge educated subjoBS «as 
2;23t^ahd for those in the uppa-essoiuasiiic le^rel&v2:47. Persons wese aslPD 
to give their soarces of LnfonnBi®Dn:oD canadi<btes running iar dffiee^ 
the different levels of gov^rnmeat. Bi)th iBCwapapers and teievisicnB&e^ 
important sources in the sta£e. aad nstional elections^ es 
television. However, ncwsFmpers^asgjear to be the most 
^ medium at the local level. ^ , . . 

Sachsman (484)i exafnincd tte coverage of enviroi 
in the San Francisco area to deTtamiipihsfW the media receiw i 
and decideVhat news to carry: Fronr:the42'dailym 
reporters and editors during aii-8-w^k jjeriod sotted the news- 
concerning the environment as to whetJu^^orvnot thef releases were 
and what the sources of the releases wera, The second part of the stody 
was a content analysis of 'the enviijtfyifoital coverage by t-he dteily 
newspapers, radio statioas, arid television stations for a period of llda^ 
in June, 1971 . The third part of the study was comprised of interviewwrto 
determine the sofirces •of information and the media gatekeepmg 
processes :or certain stories. The larger media tended to receive nrnrr 
public relations enyirc:nimental material tiaan did the smaller mfcdia^jpid 
newspapers more thaj broadcast stations. In addition, enyirorfiaeatal 
oeat reporters receivec ^ore than did th^ regular reporters. Nearrv all of 
the media depended upon wire services, but t|je wire seniicsj; oftsn 
received tkeir new? frori newspaperc^ which were, in turn, infeiEnced by 
pyblic relations effpm. During. t^e smdy, the 1 1 journalists ^asved 266 
envirD^nmental releases and usee 192 eavironmental oiaf?5. Basic 
standards of hews worthiness seertled.s.C' determine which ones «ere used. 
From the content analysis, it was fouic^ the 25 daily mecfij^ carried 
\,002 environmental stories in the 12-aay period, with the pres services 
and netwoirks being important suppaers. More than 100 stoocs wcr? 
aevotoi to each; of the fbllov^ing issuer; conservation, land ust •wares- 
aaahr and air quality. ~ie m«t freqicerrly identified source of 'irtcrnrwjf. 
-'i^cs 'Tx government. Of 887 t^n-v-ironmeni^ items, 474 were nc^ wire 
j^s-^/icr or network^supoHed stories; rf 'iiess, the sources of IM^^tver;* 
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^pvn 

^ofinfOTii , 

^ .irifenTO.t^i ^souKCf, . the loiiifc-o^^^ 

irfotmaMMng Uteg ftjectfelt he wasiroei ii^p|jllhe influeiiee of each^ivace, 
iBod useii]inc9Ri£ each source for seekisa^'iflHfoFmation abouisi| 
:^restiQisi ScTOC dimensions were is43«e«i through factoii 
Maltipfc^lbisciTiiiiaKant anal)^^ was used "^ibq dtetenmine if^e 1 
i^di^ed fio self mepibrts of party affiliatioixttBfi^cket splittanf 
ifET cent^DtetfOt^EtT^ ballot/TwkeasiriiHqr voters hefeVe 
ATOTe-thKlfawrlBdiBi^ iKWspap^^ 

BEStttvedliiQr ^Bifnii^ mforiiiation froAOKltvision as eoiixpiiiiid 
. msmsps^fo^. ha spite of tbese results, theiu-Wi* no:5uppoit Jiniiytfp^fce 
s^smeiilthat tcie^mon was the crucial iH&m in induoi^ s^KkrilKt 
wting. Voters jttfl^fti to receive consideraSteinformaitioii aboill^pfiiBCs 
frxnn olicr soaric&, especialty the print THBaoa. ■ -. m 

Newspaper reading aaid televisicsai dewing habits wereessRiBBEed 
by McOsire aian Pattexs6n (371) thnaug^ a series of - interviws :to 
detemmB^theifiects of the .media durin|Edihesl972 general electixHEi^riur 
to the caectioH. 626 — or 86 pet cent — j^jftfae original pa:nel of subjects 
were interviews: 3 tieies. Based oir which they kept of tiieir^ 
telemiiOBa viewsmg hafoics and on rcpom erf tbe frequency with whachihey 
read vasirous sections of local newsparpeiis, the subjeos were clasaficacl as^ 
heav^ ctfT light rreety o^^ 'mews viewers anas / or newspaacr readers- lacadt 
interv'iew they ^^rg: also asked ic tite ori ii "--point scakr the importaracrcr: 
ssiaes which iirad been emphasiz^ed ip t v-*? -sassiia. Heavv television viewers 
we:^ no m<yrz k^ly to increase the ^itssnre they attached to 2 of :3ie 7 
issBcss tten light newers did. The ojMSHisate ^yas true for -^eavy mv/swmsr 
ircadejTS sucr thsrCTportsnce JciCTchecttQ 2 oftcae 3 issues was significaEtly 
-•iiWlategd to tisKi^ie^ of newspaBaeneCTOfflirs, br every anaaiysis made cDftiie 
1W2 data, esprasnre to nerwoi^ ixew& hac: the leae effect upositte 

mbicc^ * 

Thic aHi^act arTpaithfc ^^maarf knowledge of mass meiiiaLand 
BXterpxersoikai comxsaiuincatkm yfeia^iffiFs cf older peirsffiis was ^cpiore^ 
by fcm 3md ffeam CBl)^ na|a ms^ ifieriyed. from interyicws^ith 
mcTOTcrs .31 T g^r^mis cmisideadto to Ecpresent a cross section afiiildef^ 
peopiffi^ G^aEsa^iile. Florida: the Taewer Grandpareaits ProgEMi^. the 
Rscsmii Ssaisxr olnntccr Program, sra^ the Alachua County Sttired 
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Teachers Association.idM«iodL^coriie,^ 

and employmerit statw nvicpendcnrvari^^^ Tte^ai^cts 

were asked questions wmmBu^iiiie extent of thsritse of nuw iBetfka, 
inchidihg reading aal fc ihc iii J onaUommiinMaitioD faehawior. Qtii 

questien conGemin0^|rniily fiar ^fctnam War i^asters, wIAfc^wayflfhe 
depcndtem vanable, mkM mBE\i subject to test his Jamwrffedge of 
pBiJjiieaffi^lrs. The fBKfai,i i]iMlii^ 
reported usiiaig a wiflBSiiip^ Wn»iiinunication'^t^ 
Urint media was tHe onJy one istiatec to tfii? knqwin%e,of aimftsty. OUer 
people living alone tend to isad more books than those living watK 
somecsne; the latter tend to give more attenti^ to readiag mews 
magaziiies. .Eixposure^to ma^ai^ncs; bpoks^ and newspapers ^sm relaiBsd 
to the Idvel of educatfon; im lanu the levcJ <rf education ww the only 
indqw^ent variabliNl|late^ of ttie atuattBWLXltethe otiier 

hand, television, radi^iiio\?icE, aiBitelephdncMise had Ibafeme^ion^p 
to either level of e£&ac^i6iii ibt public affairs fcnowledgci^ 

Hiebert, Ui^aiait, awd Bohn (253) 
nunaier of aspects lof mass laifedia- They dqncted the grocesB ^f-nwss 
communication thr^t^ motffiis. They reviewed 4 theories of thc isrcss 
(authoritariari, SovKSi^omitmnist. libertarian, aiwi soci^respoiHaiMliv . 
theories); but tfiey steowed that there were many deviam^ional-3»cEb 
s>-stems whidr. coukt not be citosifiead under any one of mc press themes. 
TIjc devc]c%rmem ^f rmedia systems is dependent upon pii^^cal 
gei^aphical chaiacftn^scs, technological competencies, ciitoiraEliaits. 
economk condiSioiK^, p^flitical philosophies, aisbd media quahtioL The 
effects of mass mji^ ojt! society as shown through rcscarcr wcs^ 
classified generally lis tht ^ects rrn cagnitioimanni comprefaensin^ on 
aintude and ^^ii:^ ii j^tg e , and cru behavioral change Thcv -were 
ckcssifiec specif icaiiviis phcwileiii^ if ^tense public concern:;rheeS^ 
-nass Tussfia a chiidirti and the effer^s of violence and pcrntDgraomv on 
sooerw InciiiJfed in iHve repon was fT^ninent informatior. .ab<mt t^rtijer 
asneos af ma^ss mediB: governmemti- regulations, audiencss c?r reaKrrs 
and therreffiscfe apo3iM|nedia content, lire fdrms and uses offecxdback.and 
the faistcnical ^Krspectives of book^^ newspapers, niagazines. modWin 
pictEmes. radio, television, sound reccoding, the newsletter^ iinctegrcllid 
press, gmphie materials, mixed-meaia presentations, and 5iata baflfes. 
Also r considered were : the uses of mass -^edia: isnlbrmatMrn, 
interpretation; ediication; persuasion and publi^relations; sales aad 
advertising; 'and erntertainment. * 

"he devcKipment <v S^i/i w^r f>iopagaf%da as tiacw H ftwird 
(261 wax byi^'^tc on captured ^ »rrma^ ^ rhfval/^;aterialsat'nd »m ^ai^'^^tews 
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with members. of Goebbers prapagaiida corps. The interplay between 
Nazi ideology as exhfbited in propagsmda arid the chanpng tidfe of Nazi 
foTtunV in World War II is dejictesd. Tltroughout tiie book Baird 
advances the theory that Nazi ideology and prbp^ganda wre based on a 
mystical, irrational bpdy of doctrine— primarily the myth of Nazi and 
Aryan superiority in racial and national struggles. The propaganda 
disseminated by Gpcbbel and his corps^as related to the Nazi i«vasi of 
the different couhf^es. They ptetsed their proipagaTrcla in many kinds, 
o^ sources: news articles, editorals, Goebbers lead articiiein a newspaper, 
news, release]?, leaflets, doonnentaTy films, 'orator?, whisper or 
person-to-person edmmunicanon, radio, church grouf^, clubs, 
astrology, and communiques. propaganda was prepared to 

enhance the prestige of thg/^a^as, especially the military, and to 
downgrade^ the eoem^ Iricludefl also wer© descriptions of counter 
propa^ganda techhiques of tte eneiriy, espyecialiy of the British,. aiuJ 
censorship within Nazi Germany and occupied*couri&ics. Baird pointed 
out that the more Hitler and his followers used irrational methods, the 
moTie they ignored, the world of reality. He also atemonstrated that 
Goebbers chief disire wasto administer the propaganda niachine, not th« 
vast bureaucracy. The Battle of Stalingrad marked the shift froin the 
combination of factual-mythicaJ > propaganda to f 5m iricreasiiS^ 
dependence on irratianaa themes ai the expense cof faaual war reporting. 
The' book is well clocunrented. — 

An invest^ation , by Pienia \439) was concerned whii 
Laplanders* cpmSptions of the mass rtiedia— especially after ^television: 
was first introduced. Specifically, the purposes of the ttudy were z^' 
deteirmine the irnpanance of televisuon to the people, tfee rnfluence af 
television upon the people's conceptions of the other mass^media, r!ie 
advance ideas the pecofpleihad concenniing the tnujonance of telefvisicm, 
the manner in. whiiCirnhe advance ideas conresponded to actual 
experience, the factors undedying the significance of television in 
transmitting the .following: news, general information, art, and 
entertaininent. The-data in this study were compared with the results of a 
1965 invcstigatiori whrr* televisioli had not yet reached people in 
Lapland. The medium most preferred by noivowners of television 
remained fairly ?^iable; radiA/irst and then newspa^vers. When people 
accfUired a television t^ importance of radio suficred the most. Wie 
most important naie«^*i.'m f<&r television owibts was the ne^'spaper. Those 
not owning television sets considered the radio to bcLiae most importamt 
in 3 functional, areas: ^news, an, and cntertammeni Books were 
considei'ed to be more impor^nt than either newspapers or radio. T tie 
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intraduction of .television chjanged the c6nceptionfr>^f' the media 
functions. Radio lost its function as a* general, all-purpose medium; 
whereas, the importance of the newspaper, in transmitting news 
inacased. The significance of books decreased less than any other 
ihe*»m except the newspaper. Television replaced the magazine inqstly 
in act and entertainment functions. Earlier the non-owners of ^levision 
4ha(M>een asjced to estimate the importance of each -medium when they 
-becsime owners of television. They cprrectly predicted that television 
woiid be less iipportant tfian the 'newspaper but more important than 
other medial ' . , . ' ; 

Chaffee and : Izcaray (87) applied several research models 
developed in recent years to a field setting in Barquisinlatp, Veriizuela, 
where mass media are advanced but where society remains stratefifed in 
cdu|^tion, incoine, and other socioeconomic factors The inhab^jjlarits 
have access to i2 local daily newspapers, 11 paperV from Caracas- -3 
telcadsions channels -located in Caracas, and at least a dozen local cadio. 
stations. The investigators devised.a questionnaire of 32 items to measure ^ 
various motivations for either Using or ay oiding news about government 
and politics in the newspapers and on television. The results were first 
analyzed by a matrix of intercprrel^ions and then subjected to factor ' 
analysis. A person^s education was the strongest single predictor of his 
political and local knowledge. Newspaper exposure measures were 
significant predifctors qf political and local knowledge wlien all other 
independent variables were ,cont rolled. The experi'taenters concluded 
that the use and aybidance indices were not so powerful as simple media 
exposure items iri accounting for variation in knowle^g&of public affairs. 
The subjects were asked to rate topics of national and local concern as 
"t he most important" or "the next most important." Although there, were 
some similarities between the public's agencla of topics and the extent of. 
media coverage, there were also some niajbr discrepancies/ The media 
exposure and use and avoidance measures did not explain the variation 
in the topic priorities. The researchers concluded that the models of mass 
com'rtiunication upon which they had based their research had limited 
applicability in a meidia-rich but still developing society. ^ 

Third world nations have advanced the idea that if the 
government guides their mass media to promote national harmony,* 
unity, and consciousness, then many goals of national development can 
be met. Lent (334) investigated the recent development, structure, and 
functions of the mass nfiedia in Malaysia. With itsto^^mation, many larger 
newspapers in the 1960's— desirous of stronger national unity— acquired 
a Malaysian outlook in editerial policy and content. After race riots in 
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1 969» the government reacted by establishing policies tQ force the iilass ^ 
media to assist in implementing-governmedt goals: InSoite of the media 
being virtually a government tooU Malaysia is served l^^rie of th best 
organized and most sophisticated mass media systems in sojj.theast Asia. 
It includes 51 newspapers (representing 5 different languages), 3 or 4 
n\agazine chains, 6 radio- networks, 2 televisic^n chan^elis, and an 
educational television system. The Chinese /language .press has the - 
highest circulation, followed.by the English language,. Bato^^ 
• and Tamil. The newspapers avoid investigative reporting, fill tj^ieir pages 
with gov^nment speeches and campaigns, and ignore The opposition^ 
However, the Chinese language dailies appear to defend arid maintain / 
their interests in pluralistic Malaysia. 

III'2 Gbntent analysis , - 

Children's books on; Asian American themesThat are cprrently' 

yin print or in use in schoolsorlibraries Were analyzed and evaluated by 

'rthe: Council oh Interracial Books for Children (108) to determine 'which 
could be used effectively in educational jpjpgrapis. In addit^^^^ the 
reviewers also indicated books that were irlaccurate or. demeaning in. 
their portrayal of Asian American children. The major conclusion froni 
the analysis was that, with 1 or 2 exceptions, the books were racist, sexist, 
and elitist ancj presented a grossly misleading image of the- Asian 
Americans,, who werb described as being foreigners \yho looked alike, 
lived together in quaint communities, and retained alien^custom§. The 
books misrepresented Asian cultures, promoted the idea of Asian 
Americans being ia mpdpl minority, which rtieasured success by the extent 
to which they adopted white middleclass attitudes and values, and which 
advocated a Ipw profile to overcome adversity and to lead to success. The 
books failed to depict Asian American culture as distinct from Asian 

^culture orHhey presented an Orjiental steregl^ype oT it. Included in the 
report ar^ the reviews of each ^if the 66 bo'oks; criteria for analyzing 
books fco^eerned with Asian Americans, a consjjjeration of loaded words 
and images to avoid, and guidelines for artist|^' . ' 

In Their content analysis of folktalesy ,d'Heurle, Feimer, and 
Kraetzer ( 1 29) investigated 6 dimensions: charactipr distribution, sex=^ge 
distribution, affect content, outcome, aggressive behavior^and attitude 
content. Two raters scored the stories, and raftegs were tabCrlated. In all 4 
main classifications of the folk stories (AfripavGrii^it?^ 
the stories are largely adult ones; only 1 of the2Gt0ap|iilyzedis exciysivej^ 

' about children. In all stories except those from Afric'^the charai^t&rs 'me€|t ^ 
with ftiore success than .failure. When aggressive behavior appears, it 
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tends to be s^veri? and physical; in all wcept the^rimm tales, such 
behavior is more often. ^attributed t6 male| than to femalesrThe most 
frequently expressed themeis \ and attitudes are .concerned with 
traditionalism, preternatural conditions', presem:e of food or dHrilc, 
helping or nurturing attitudes or behavior, rivalry, and cleverness. 
Militarism, peace, nationalism, and education in schools were attitudes 
which were totally missing. The tales include much - cpnflict, both 
Individual arid group; but they do not include orgarih^eii^waif^ or. 
pacifism, ilie investigators pointed wa^s in which the folk tales of the 
countries studied were similar and were different. 

In another study. Gentry (195) estimated the extent of 
aggressive content in 6 fairy tales from each of 3 cultures^: American, 
Japanese, and middle-eastern ffidian. The -analysis included the 
frequency of aggressive acts, the frequency of verbal ve 
of aggression, and the frequency / of . human - versus non-hurtan 
aggression. A qualitative study W£is made of the apparent motives^ 
underlying the aggression. The results showed that aggression, especially 
the physical type, was widespread throughout the tales of the 3 cultures. 
Htiwever, there was significantly more aggressive content including 
""^^ijum Grimrp's tales than in those in the other 2 

% cultures: The majority of the aggressive acts appeared to be motivated by 
emotions stich as anger, greed, and jealousy. ^ 

yawkey . and Yawkey^ (594) examined sexist, racist, and 
socioeconomic stereotyping and story location in young children's 
picture books prior to and after 1965. Twenty-six books published before. 
^ 1965 and 25 published after that date were analyzed: Significant 
differences between the old and n^ picture books were found for the 
variables of race, socioeconomic status, and story location; but none was 
found for the sex variable. The new jpicture_ books inbluded a grieater 
number of people from different racial gro^ups, and they portrayed main 
characters from minority 'groupsT niore often than the older books did. 
The main characters in the older books tended to represent the middle or 
upper-middle socioeconomic populatioh^; the majn characters from the 
niewer books included a combination of s^^cibeconomic levels. More 
characters from lower socioeconomic grouife £^ppeared in the newer 
boojcs than in the older ones. The settings for Simper cent of the pldqr 
books were rural; the new books ppcirayed a greatfe^^v^riet/ of settings, 
including urban, suburban, iand country locations. T^emain characters 
''playing dominant roles in both the Old and the new pictiire books were 
largely males. > v . _ 1 
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: A content analysis was performpdVto conipa^^ activities, 
imlcis, and relative iitippitanceassigned;tp males and fern in seiectecl 
ficiiire feboks by V ukelich, McCarty/arid^^ The picture books 

^|»re those Wliich were fisted by^ 21 teMhere as their favorites for use with 
jpburig childreii: in the 22 picture Jmoks''use<t the the maip 
characters 3 tinies as (Aen'as Werefero of female' 

children depicted butaniaaxbered thejiumber of male children. One book 
(Madelirie), howcvcr^j^s^lted in a total of 326 of the, 4?4 iHustrations of 
Vris- Male children were more often shown as/J)eing active, using 
initiative, displaying independewce, receiving recognition, and giving or 
receiving hblp. Mal^-Ghiljirsh, however, were also pictured as bejng 
engaged in quiet play^as being helpless; and as solving probTemsas-o ft en 
as female children: Dfliferential treatment of men and women was found 
iO' terim of their pccigliBttions. . ' • / » : 

A cbmpariscwil of the treatment of the 2 sexes in books published 
recently with thoise putblished prior to'1971 was made by Marten and; 
Matlift (360) through Gontent.analysis/Tl^j^examine^ the proportion of 
women in ifTustrations whg werejmain chariactefsajid played active roles 
ia 16 text books representing 5 ptiblishers. The books were divided 
between, grades 1 and 6 and between newer and older publication dates, : 
The researchers found that females are npw being represented slightly 
more in illustrations and as the maincharacter in stories than they were 
prior to 19>1, but they do not yet represejit 50 per cent of the characters.. 
In the older books, 67:per cent of all the activities females engaged in were 
classified as active; l>utin the newer books, thecorVespondingpercehtage 
was 55 per cent For males, the proportion \yho are active' increased' 
significantly in tjpcent books. ; 

In an evaluation study, Stbodt and Ignizio (53^^^^ 
children's books published since 1930 using criteria such as authenticity, 
of customs, realistic illustrations,"^ individualistic -or .s^tereotyped 
portrayals of native Americans, and story credibility. U was concluded 
from the examination that not 1 book is without flaws in representation 
of the American Indian. The areas described as likely to^have the most 
fla]ws are authenticity of Indian Hfe, characterization of Indians in 
Uteralure, and vocabulary used to describe Indians. T^one of the books in 
the situdy. 'were written by an Americaii Indian, v 

Thirty pictyre books were examined by Rich and Berfiistein 
(460) to explore the portrayal of feelings and experiences of children 
when thty go to school for the first time: In the examination; 3 types of 
stories wejre found and discussed. One category of stories depicted happy 
initial school experiences where the characters expressed pleasant 
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feeling$ jh'si^m and Tuanner, The secohd category iriclade^ 

. stories that showeJd pljildren as^d^^ as the mojt^^p^^^^^ 

. reaction to the. new schooijexperience. And the third category consist^^^^^^^ 

Of stpries that portrayed tfte first school experieiice as ^ crisis sitiiation 

where the chil'dreri discover a happy ending. 

prough content analysis, Kingsbury (294)'studied 9^^ 
of realistic fiction published in books for children in the I9Jd's,.the 
195b:s, and the 1970's to ascertain their portrayal of work models and 
work-^related, Values. A total of 194 different occupations were mentioned 
• in the books studied from a total of 1 18 in books.published in the thirties, 
86 in boojcs from the fifties, and 107 in books from the seventies; Jhe 
settings for the stories-.variecl by time period. Twenty-six of those from 
the thirties had^a riiral, mountain, or ocean setting; But only 6 . of the 
books from the sey^rfties had a distinctly rural location. It was found that 
1970 authors appeared to differ from 1930 authors on the work ethic;In 
several instances comtemporary authors seemingiy encourage their 
readers to question the importance of the traditional work-success values 
of their parents, 

. The purpose of the content analysis conducted by Stewig and 
Knipfel (528) was to learn if any changes had occurred in the role women 
play in children's picture books since a 1972 study by- the^^ same 
researchers. In general, women are portrayed in such books in 1 of 2 
ways: as housewives and mothers or as professional? engagediri a limited 
range of occupations; most of which are considered ''appropriate" for 
women. Although the more recent books showed an impfovement in the 
portrayal of women over thfe earlier study, Stewig and Knipfel concluded 
that much remains to be done to achieve accurate portrayal of rolcis,. 

Lobban(344)analyzed 50 reader texts used in Great Britain to 
determine the nature of the roles of the sexes/. Books were selected at 
random' from the Dragon Pirate Stories. Pirates First Series, and the 
Language in Actioh Teachers' Pilot Pack. The total:number of characters 
(animal, human/adult, child, fantasy figure) of each sex presented in the 
textbook and/or the pictures were coded^ for the 50 readers. Principal 
characters, activities of the characters, and: adylt occupations were 
tabulated. The findings included the foHowing: more male than female 
central characters, males in more active vSt% than females, 33 adult male 
ocGupations but only 8 female ones, Lobban concluded that virtually 
none ofihe readers presented non-sex typed moglels or activities pr^oals 
to suggest non-stereotyped behaviors of children. * ^ 

Tvc^nty reading series for gj;^des 1 through 6 were content 
analyzed by Britton (63) to gain inforrfiation about the extent that 
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■radal/e fernipfies are depicted as main 

!f4nd the extent of racial/ ethnic miifidrity sex stereotyping. The(rstudy 

^conipared the niiniber of career roies'for ethnic minorities ai^d Anglos. 
The results of the analysis showed that niinaritieS Were represented in 14 
per cent of the stories as maj prcharacters or involve^ in a significant way; 
Anglos were major characters in 86 per cent of the stories. More career 
roles were described for Anglo males than ^or any otfier group. Examples 
of minority stereotyping were also described; 

Pictures and job descriptions found in 2 populai^eries of career 
orientation textbooks were content analyzed by Heshusius-Gilsdorf and 
Gilsdorf (251) to determine the extent of sexism which existed; in these 
textbooks. They examined the numbers of presentations of working 
people by sex and of jobs by sex (those exclusively for females or for 
niales or both). They also analyzed both series.for statertients expressing 
a double standard. Males accounted for 61 per cent of the working people 
in one series and 75 percent in the other. Feniales accounted for 39 and 25 

•per cent.. Percentages of jobs depicted for niales only were 63 and 52; for 
females only, the corresponding percentages were 32 and 7. Females 
account for 17 and 8 per cent of persons in top management, 
professional, and technical positions* compared to 83 and 9^ per cent of 
the ih^les: The portrayal of specific jobs reinforce^ the typical traditional 
sex-role stereotype. 'When both sexes are shown holding the same job, a 
man is usually shown as the director. The investigatars did not find 
examples expressing double standards in one series, ^?ut they did in the 

'second, which depicted females as sex objects, beauty as the only or a 
major job requirement, expected low intellipence for females, and 
restriction of females by marriage. ^ > 

. / ' Hutton (266) 'examined 6 home economics textbooks to 
deterrnine if there was evidence of sex bias in their illustrations. Books 

^ designed for food or clothing courses were omitted. SJ^le analyzed 1,1 16 
illustrations, which she classified into 8 categories. Of the total 
illustrations, 65 per cent showed females; 17.3 per cent males; and 17.7 
per'cent both females and males. When a child of either sex sought 

-advice, the child usually received it frpm the father. In subtle ways, 
teenage girls were shpwn as- victims of bias. The 6 ^textbooks were 
otiented toward humanism and encouraged kindness. 

Sex education books that hav^e high circulation were surveyed 
hy Brewer (60). She found that sexist stereotypes were prevalent and that 
racism is implicit becapse of the absence of characters other than whhe 
ones in the illustrations. Lifestyles portrayed are those of traditional 
middleclass, white, heterosexual Americans. Brewer concluded- that 
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disservice is done to girls at every socioeconomic level sinee the bfooka 

v . convey the impression that the essential Value of ferhales resides in their 
ability to become mother?;: .j ; ' 

Two textbooks concerned >yitK the history of Mississ^ 
content analyzed by Moore (395) to deterpiin^ the focus, of each book in 
regard to the treatment of the cultures and histories of native Americans, 
African Alpiericans, other racial and, ethnic groups, and women in 
Mississippi.' Only one of the textbooks w^s on the state-adopted list for 
the required course in Mississippi history. The formats, illustrations, and 
word usage were examined for each book: The books were analyzed to 
determine the handling of specific historical periods: slavery, 
reconstruction, post reconstruction, and ciyil rights era (r950's and 
1960's). The interrelationships of race, migration, and industrialization 
and their relationship to Mississippi history were also Considered. Moor 
concluded that tb^tbctbook on the state Hst was inferior and was an 

^ ^example of '*myll^ogized history" and did not meet the major criteria of 
the textbook review committee. On the other hand, the textbook not 
included was supierior in format and content and was a progressive book. 

Two Mississippi history textbooks, one which received state 
approval and one which did not, were analyzed by the Council on 
Interracial Books for Children (1 10). A suit attempting to force adoption 

• of the latter book fldiarged ' that the textbook' fcommitteeS selected 
textbooks that minimize.d the roles of .minorities. The Council analyzed 
-both books and found, that Mississippi: Conflict and Change, which was 
the one not adopted, was superior to Your Mississippi, y/hich had been, 
selected. Although there were flaws in the former, the Council found itto 
beViperior in format (informative illustrations, graphs, maps, margi^^l 
notatiW, bibliographies, for example), analysis of social problems, 
treatment of women, and the coverage of the civil rights struggle during 
the 1950'sandthe 1960's. y . ' 

Danesi (117) surveyed 7 recent textbooks intended for use in 
elementary and intermediate Italian ' classes. Only ,2, texts provide 
introductory descriptions on the methodology to be ysed in the course. 
AH 4 intermediate texts use literary material. Elementary textbooks use 
dialogues.whieh progressively grow longer but do ijot provide the verbal 
strategies students need. The audio-Hngual textbooks focus oh the oral 

irskills prior to reading and writing, but d^ not account for the fact that it is 
usually impossible to treat language s^kills separately. Pronunciation is 
neglected in most of the textbooks. Tape programs and laboratory books 
accompany elementary textbooks, but the other supplementary 
materials accon^nying tests for other languages 'are not available for 
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the Italiari texts, eulturai information is provided through literature, 
dialogue, maps, and pictures: Daiiesi concluded th3;tfew innovations are 
pfe$ented in these texts; irp^which a grammaMranslation approach is 
used most frequently, 

; , A chronological history of the objectives for teaching chemistry 
i;n the high schools in the United Sfates during the years from 1918 to 
1972 was prepared by Ogden (4^1). Statements found in the foilo>ying. 
periodicals were categorized under the headings of '-kripwledge," 
''process," ''attitude and interest," jand "cultural awareness"; 
Science and Mathemad&s {\9\^-\912), Science Education mA JJfte 
General Science Quarterly (1918-1972), Ttie Journal of Chemica4 
Education {\ 924- 191 2); The Science Teacher and The Illinois Chemistry 
Teacher {\934'\972). The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists {\945-l972), 
and The Journal of Research in Science Teaching. Statefnents wer« later 
placed in subclasses of 18 distinct objective types. Ogden concluded from 
his content analyse ^ that although there were fluctuations in respect to the 
number of article xr.d objective statements made, a number of distinct 
objectives remain^^ constant. Sixteen of the 18 were found in alj of the 
time subdivision, i: the stJidy; no objective appeared in the literature of 
later, subperiocis ^nich >fas riot included in the first subperiod. The 
objective which -as mentioned most frequently related to scientific 
methods of thinkmg. Changes in the definition of scientific attitude were 
noted. In the earlier period^, the writers discussed cherlniistry content in 
terms of factual information; in later periods they wrote of underlying 
concepts or basic principles. . , 

In a case study approach, Martinson (361) ^analyzed the 
coverage of the LaFollette campaign in 1924 to give insights concerning 
the criticisms of the press coverage of McGovern in 1972 .The latter was 
not analyzed in this study, however. As a part of another study,' 
Martinson surveyed news and editorial columns in 5 newispapers for a 
month before the 1924 election in which LaFollette aroused controversy 
even though he ran independently of the 2 major^<fikrties. the New York 
Times' traditionally moderate editorial point of v^ew saw some good 
resulting from his qandidacy, but at times expressed sharp disagreement 
with him. The Chicago T^r/^iz/je, a'sypporter of Coolidge, the Republican 
nort^nee, directed its editorial campaigfi to stopping LaFollette. This 
paper depicted LaFollette as a radical, a dreamer, an idealist — one who 
would destroy the Tribune's America. The St. Louis Post- Pispatch 
displayed a more favorable attitude toward CaFoUette editorially than 
the other 2 papers did. A large amount of negative coverage of 
LaFollette was found in both the Times and the Tribune. i 
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\ ^ ^Aa anai^s waspmade of political Vnews stotries* in 8 Qolpr^^^ 
::clailies, C0mpri>idft|i 31 per eeht , of the 26 dailies jn tte state. Sev^ 
issues of each pawner wejne analyzed, be^^ day before the 

: election day; a total or^r:^fiiQles were rated. The main purpose of this 
study^/ivas to compare the results&f3 methods of measuring bias in the 
reporting of political news: column^iix^hes; the Budd attention scafe. 
Which includes the parameters of news sboQ' he page p6sition, 

position irf newspaper edition, and length ofslm^^ and the writer's scale 
• value of headliiies ^s classified by Stempel; including the streamer, 
spread head,, 2 column head, major l-column head| and minor I-coluimn 
head. The political orientation of t^ublishers and'.writers was determined' 
through editorial endorsements or written inquify to the editors. This 
survey revealec " newspapers having Republican orientation; 3, 
independent; nr-:. Deitiocratic. Editorial opinion, bylined columns 
including polii.„:il opinion, news of public bu^siness activities of 
incumbents, an.^ier ers to tn. editor were omitted. The 3 measures- 
produced simiiu res :lts. Overall, the coverage given the 2 parties was 
-almost equal, r er, the - ^^publicari papers gave the Republicans 
niore space wh indeper^ent papers g^ve more coverage to the 

Democrats. C . 93) conc.^ced- that thi£ content analysis , showed, 
strong proba it hat political news reporting was affected _ by 
management a Tucies.' 

An ex ciompafison o: newspaper editorials dealing with 

electoral issues ^aand intr- Jnited States was made by means of 

cont6nv analysi ^oeerlund an:: Wagenberg (5r6).f he newspapers 
were selected b -mi newspaners in the 2 countries:. Torow/o '<7/oZ)^ 
and Moil - Nc\ ifiies, nauonal newspapers; Ottawa Journal - 

Washmgton F(> mtctl newspapers;^ Windsor Star - Detroit Free 
I^rcss, border nc -^v. rs: Le Deyoir - Christian Science Monitor, eliiQ 
non-commen ial • .paper .md 'he Vancouver Sun - Los Angeles 
Times, W .^^^^paper :ssu:: discussed in the" editorials, wefe 

classified ^.uu ^adin^ of ^ main headings: economic themes, r 

foreign poin .s. env. omental themes,^ socio-culture themes, | 

political in uuti is. nationalism themes, miscellaneous themes, and 
political leaders. The analysis yielded numerous findings and 
conclusions. Differences in the socio-cuUural level were reflected in the 
editorials. The tentativeness of the federal structure was noted in 
Canadian newspapers; the same structure in the United States was not 
discussed. Instead^problems common to large metropolitan areasj 
throughout the country were stressed. Inflation and unemployment weljei 
of greater importance in Canadathan-in the United States and appeared 
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■ to be crucial issues at the.timeo 
' - are evaluiated apart from thei^ parties considerably more than are the 
Caniadian ones. Papers within each country were, similar in \their 
' coverage. The most i^utstanding characteristic of editorial treatment of 
the 2 campaigns was the tendency toward negativism concerning pblitical 
//^ parties, especially the incumbent party. Only 1 1 editorials in a ''*^-week 
V period in 5 major United States newspapers treated Ganadiarr ^j^j^ujs; 

during the same»time period the 5 Canadian papers inclUjded 76 cai-roTais 
^ concerning issues facing the Ame/ican electorate. 
' Thestudy by Kaid (279) concentrated-upon the extent thadAi^ 

f and weekly newspapers printed news releases distributed by p:Uiu^ 
candidates, the emphasis placed uppn different kinds of releases, anod tut 
V, handhng of the releases when they are printed. The coverage otthtr 26 
releases by a candidate for a state senate was monitored iz. ' ci£i: 
newspapeirs and 22 weeklies. Of tl;ie'tdtar releases issued, 18 (69 r.cn 
were carried by at least 1 newspaper. Of the possible 650 stons; '.ha 
could have resulted by the releases if used by all 25 newspapers, oilv 5 
stories appeared, tlie m^jor daily paper in the district carried 1 1 releases : 
the most published by any* on? weekly ^Jvas 8, Nine papers did no: :7rint 
any of the releases. The news rejeases were categorized under 1 of 3 
headings: 1 6 were •'issueSf ! 7 on ''campaign-relate^d announcements," and 
3 on "personal, caindidate related inforniation." One hundred percent of 
the annbunce^ient releases, 67 per cent of the personal information 
■ releases, and 56 per cenit of the issue releases were carried bv a- least 1 
paper. A niajor difference in the daily and weekly newspape^^iai^erage 
• wSr' that the daily newspapers were more likely to carry issue releases 
than the weekly papers did. If newspapers.pubUshed the releases there 
was a tendapcy to print the stories verbatirh. ( 

/^content analysis of newspaper political advertisemr-rts -was 
conducted by Humke, Schmitt; and Grupp (264) to examine elected 
aspects of previous voting studi^. The sample of advertisemt .s was 
taken ffom The Daily Pantagraph published from September 1 tnrough 
the date of the general elections held every 4 years from 1932 to 1960. Five 
categories of central themes were identified; candidate, issue, party, 
a candidate-party, and candidate-issGe. The most salient short and long 
term variables were identifiedfthese included such factors as trime, age 
of the candidate, and similar concerns. A long-term variable was one tha: 
occurred in 3 or more elections and appeared at least 10 times across the h 
electionis. Mid-term ones were those that occurred in 2 elections and 
appeared less than 10 times in all elections. All political advertisements 
were counted, and voter turnout figures were collected. The investigators 
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found that candidates and issues, the short-term central th^es, were 
clearly predominant in the adye A party label ^wsfbund[in 88 

;^pei; cent of the advertisenients. TheJon^term SjUbordihaisiwdaWes were 
slightly more ^haracterisdc^f the polkicaLadvertisemeiii^^n wefe the 
short-term variables^when thrvoteiUurnout figures werer compared with 
the number of newspaper advertisememsTFor this.pan. 2 extra years, 
1928 and 1964, were added to make a total of 10 elections. The number of 
votes in the election were related to the number of advertisements. The 
highest and lowest number " of votes occurred, in a period when 
approximately the same number of people were eligible to vote. 

Cole (100) performed a content analysis of science stories found 
in The New York Times, Washington Post^ Chronicle,' 
and the Minneapolis ""ibune for 3 differ^m These newspapers 

were selected because tuey had the servfces of science writers, because 
they are somewhat geoiiraphiQally representative, and because the^5 are 
considered to be anx:nk :ie leaders of ^^Kropolitan dailies. Each ^ocnce 
story was coded . 6' variables, rccuding the -nes reportec !iere: 
headline size, story leng-i, accoir:-:an^ iii^phpid^^^^ of the memion 

>f scientific conflict, antr thenev^ .ou of the^article. Controversies of 
science were reponed r ^-h more i requentiy ancl covered a broader range 
of subject matter in 197i than in 1961 qt 1951. A trend of giving science 
news articles greater editorial attenti^^n through headline size, story 
length, and use of photographs was ai^o noted for 197 j oyer those of 
earlier years. Cole concluded that thi? loregping findings supported the 
hypothesis that the newspapers pei^formed the watchdog function to a 
greater degree in science reportilig in the more recent years than in the 
past. The second hypothe^iis was also sustained: that science writers 
would report the conflicts of science less frequentlythan staff writers did. 

The study by Ogan, Plymale,: Smith, Turpin, and Shaw (420) 
concentrated upon the changes in the front page/i:overa^ of The New 
York Times during a 70-year period. Although the amouni of front page 
news remained about the same in 'the issues studied, other changes were 
noted. The number of stories judged to be of long-range (future-time 
oriented), in-depth (analytic in style) significance increased 85 per cent 
from 1900-1905 to 1970. The use^bf bylines increased from nd bylines m 
1900.-1905 to 85 in 1970. The latter finding was"" interpreted by the 
investigators as . representing ^n increased professionalizati/on of 
reporters. The Tirhes consistently covered local news except during 
World War II when there, was.an increase of international news. A 
consistent increase in coverage of news from )Vashington was found, 
from 5 per cent in 1900-1905 to 38 per cent in 1970. In addition, the front 
page news stories have increased la length. ^ 
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The front page coverage of news of Violence in the /4//a/2/<2 
Constitution, tht Chicago Tribune/ divid The Nev^ York times ^2iS 
analyzed by Hester (252)^ He examined 1 is&tte per pa^r per month oVer 
a 5(Kyear perioii by usinga randc^mly selectadtiiate within each month but . 
keeping the samq^te for each month durii^ the period: He assessed !ite 
f^lowing variables: type of violence ;i:mphasized in the article, source of 
<he violence item, placement of :tte:n on tne page, and the textua or 
piJ::toIi^i nature of tbt itfiiri studki::. Less tMn 1/5 of the total item^ 3n 
the frc^TL pages of ihese newsps^crs -was concerned with violence in 
nmes ; all-out war, however, the aories of violence approached 2/ 5 of 
fr^nrj^ase coverage. In ^neral. tht same use of violent-items was found 
fr/^tnif: newspaper^. Even thoygi: ^e 10-year peri^od ending in 1973 ^as 
c.^t!^liac^abK above .3e averajtiir ic: violence on the front pages, Hesr^r 
c:/rc: i.icd that there was v dennite indication that . these parrrs 
:!m?""^.,.. vd mere violence ' ^ time. Of the 3 newspap^^rs, the Chicu^o 
'^/tVif^.e ' sed :::nore-violenc- ^p?ms p^er front pa^. placed them in lead 
cr)SiL:ono mpre often, and pictures more fs^quently than did .he 
cuhe: 1. u:wspapers. Near.y : 4 oi the time inc^imes iised its own 
correspc aents. but tW other 1 newspapers were greatly dependent upon 
V re service as -he^ource OI r^^ vs, 

vleyer (386) examinee TTzef New York Timesarid theNew^York 
I'^jtly Nt r.y to ascertain if the> were different in crime news coverage. 
> ories v-ere matched during ne pcnod of August, 1970, to October, 
-)70. T >e included in theang sis, tney had to appear in both papers on 
:rie sac^r morning and to ro^rt the same, stages of* detection or 
ocess g br'ihe criminal juc^iice department. The stories for the 37 
j /epts ' ere.. analyzed by enumerating every informational bit dealing 
with thr event, the^offender, and the decision made by the authorities in 
each ca c Co amn inches were also counted to provide cqntihuity with 
previou> esearch. The Times published more informational items and 
coLumr aches !or these 37 crime stories than the News did, but the 
difference Wi> not statistically significant. 1 here was little difference in 
theproport] : ■ information ^ hic^ 'he 2 papers devoted to the crimeor 
t^^ otlcnder ^ , \ 

rohen (95) compared the coverage of crime news in Detroit 
{Free Press, News, Michigan Chronicle) and in Atlanta {Constitution, 
Journal World) for a 2-weelc period. Both the amount of crime news 
coverage and the way in which this news was handled were analyzed and 
compare \ to t^e number o crimes comnriittec i each city. The Detroit 
newspaj: rs devoted wice as much coverage t. crime-relafed events as 
did the ~ tlanta newspapers, but Detroit had more than 4 times as much 
crime. 1 :e Atlanta newspapers gave crime articles prominent coverage 

48 ■ 
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more frequpntly ttMLwcre more likely to put crime--relaKted news qn;the 
froiit pagenhaii theipetrdh papers; lihe Detroit pape», however, lu.sed 
more than t^wicc«|nany photographs^ndS times more^wnner headlines 
.. lhan the Atlantaipapers; the Detroit papers tended to we more specific 
and gory devils in violent cniEne hews. , 

An anaK^is of press opinion concerning the brief vice- 
presidbntial candidacy of Eagleton was repor^-^d by ^^^.r^gcr (310). His 
purpose was not xo quantify positions taken by differen publications but 
.to (Trganize press commentary, to determine the major issues discussed 
by : the press, and to examine the responses to these issues/ The 
publications analyzed represented every section of the country 42 cities 
in 27 States. More editoriai camment was found in the largest newspapers 
and those thai hi<d the 'gre£i::sst degree of involvement in the siory. The 
study begaji with he nominzuon of Eagleton for the vice presiosncy and 
reviewed the weevc foUowini: this nomination. Among the top cs which 
Kreger^nalyzed and reportea were the breaking of the news sicry of tne 
''nervous exhaustion and fa igue' listory Eagleton, pro- and ^n^r 
sentiment which was expressed toward ne candidate ana toward 
McGovern for statements which he made, procedures in which vice- 
presidential 'nominees are Selected, the resignation of Eagleton, and 
public attitudes towafd mental illness. 

The news coverage given tlie' Santa Barbara oil spill by a 
national sample of! newspapers was compared with that of local 
newspapers by Molotch and Lester (3.94). They 'determined the kinds o: 
news subjects and news activi: r!s whi-h became naii onal events and those 
which did not. Nationar newspapers were selected to represent ^ 
variation in geographical location, circaiation, and prestige The source, 
ocation within the paper, the length of the story, and the placement o' 
:he event within the story we^;e r^^corded. One code was used for 
::lassifying individuals or groups involved as subjects, and another was 
developed for classifying-the activities involved. Even though the story 
was one of the nation's big 'stories, none of the sampled newspapers was 
close to the local paper in terms of the number of occurrences Qovered. 
The California papers had more extensive coverage than did those 
farther froip. Santa Barbara. Among the variables related to t:^ quality 
of the coverage, only 'the placement of the story in the newspajier proved 
significant. There was a tendency for all occurrences to receive more 
prominent play in the local papers than in the non-local ones. The results 
showed that the nationwide' coverage of the activities favorar ie to oil 
companies was more extensive than « the coverage given to 
conservationalists. Compared with local coverage, national coverage of 
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Monitor, Washington Fo^r) and in 3 mass papers'(A'^w York DaU)(News 
Boston paily Record; sind Washington Daily News). Namenwirth and 
Bibbee (404) described the restricted -code as one ir which words are 
selected ana colrlbined in a simple, repeating fasnion; in this case 
expression, not/ syntax, communicates complex oieanings.. In the 
elaborated code, words are combined and selected n a complex way 
different to each. situation; meanings are. expressed -^rbally. Of the 99 
categories used, 40 discriminated significantly between presrijge and mai>- 
newspapers. Factor analysis was used fo detect the themes, or clusters 
categories,. found in the editorials. The following differences between tne 
mass and prestige newspapers were noted in this analysis: mass papers 
werd likely to be parochial in their explanation pf the^social environmeni, 
emotional in their justification of policies, and very much interested in 
material instrumentalities. Prestige papers 'are likely to be concerned 
with cosmopolitan, economic, rational, anc symbolic issues. Tie 
findings confirmed the idea that mass papers usee a tnore restricted 
speech code while prestige papers used a more elaborated speech code 
The^tudy was repHcated in British mass and prestige newspapers. The 
findings^ based upon factor analViis, were quite ^zini ^r. 

The major purpose of tht: investigation b Vv -aver and Mulling 
(577) was to ascertain if daily new spaper content ^nd : rmat are relatec 
to the extent of circulation of the paper when corhrr.itionis present. 
They analyzed both content a^d lormat of 46 compet.r.g newspapers in 
23 cities inthe United States/Comparisons were made leading papers 
(higher circulation) and trailing newspapers (lower circulation). Few 
significant differences were found in the content^ of the competing 
newspapers; the mo^t striking dif^t^rencewas that me lec^i^g newspapers 
had more coverage in the catego- -js of home, human ir t^tsi. and sports 
news than the trailing papers. The leading pampers at voted a higher 
percentage of space to advertising ^ndiess to editorial c ntent, published 
mbre frequently in the afternoons^Sind subscribed to mor- news services 
thatr did the trailers. Trailing papers were more like! o use modern 
-fojicnat^'than did their competitors. 

' Kelley (288) analyzed 4 metropolitan newspaper: Philadelp^a 
Inquirer, Philadelphia 'Bulletin. New York Times^'XKt Ch istian Science 
Monitdr), A Negro newspapers {Pittsburgh Caurier, rrO' American, 
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' Chicago Defender, Philadelphia Tribune), and ^ magazines {Crises, 
Coliier's, Time, Life, Saturday ' Review, Nev^jjiweek, Oppbrtunity) io 

• 'deterniine how they .treated the signing of Jackie Robinson, the first; 
black baseball player tQ become a professional, on October 24, 1945. 
The metropolitah newspapers treated the event with objectivity; only 1 
considered it with history-making significance. The Negro newspapers 
exhibited* more emption than the other papers did, treated the event as a 
significant historical occasion, and kept t|ie story alive for several weeks, 
The maga^zihes dealt with the event after its development, with 4 of them 
treating the event in feature stories' . \ 

■ , The purpose of the content analyses by Lumby (348) was to 
determine ifjthereivere significaht changes in the value orientation in the 

; Ann Landers' advice colunrins of 1958 and 197 1. Seven letter types were 
identified with information seeking, comprising 83.6 per cent of the 1958 
sample and 66.8 per cen't Of the 1971 letters. The frequency of letters in 
which the writer gave Landers advice increased by 5.6 percent; there was 
a 5.4 per cent increase in the number of letters showing disagreement with 
previous writers. No significant differences were found in the letters" 
agreeing or disagreeing with Landers. There was a significant 
quantitative decrease in letters emphasizing material goals and in the 
number of titnes Landers encouraged writers to seek religious 
counseling; a significant increase in the frequency of letters printed in the 
column concerned with manners and sex. QuaUtaj^ive differences were 
also noted. ' - 

Stories in S^ve/i/e^Ai during 1962 and 1972 were compared by 
means of content analysis by Ramsdell and Gaier (453). Oiily 5 of the 20 
stories in 1962 dealt with an identity problem^^jsfe^n 197VII of t^he 20 
stories were concerned with this theme. In am^roxima^ly 1/2 of the 1962 
stories, questions were raised about realit>^f^Bl5ut 75 per cent of the 
1971 stories, -some form of question was Vafsed. ^Questipns asked in the 
earlier period were about minor issues, but those in the later period 
reflected questions of a deeper nature. Of the stories written by 
adolescents themselves the underlying tone was different in the 2 periods. 
The number of fiction articles decreased and the nupiber of non-fiction 
increased during the 10 years in this magazine. Briefcase studTes of a 
nmnber of the stories published in the 2 periods were given as examples of 
the foregoing findings. ^ 

Tlie purpose of the content analysis by Lugenbeel (347) was to^ 
determine if a diefinite story pattern could be identified for fiction found 
in \iood Housekeeping, The sample included J 2 short short stories and 
12 full-length stories selected from issues published within 1. yiear. Three 
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analyses were done, 1 fqr 'each of 2 types of fiction and 1 combining the 2. 
kinds. A coding system was deyelopisd to include.informatiofi concerning 
the protagonist, probleitis^^ crisiSj decrstons,, and 

solutions. Jin the stories analyzed, the typical protagonist is female, age 
26:^35, with a problem ciefined as psychological. Her principal problem is 
social and related to sex and love. Approximately 42 per cent of her 
complicaj:ions arise from her own actions. The decisions she makes are 
good moral ones and result in stories with happy endings. The theme of 
the ficiicfn in this magazine is.the Emotional growth'of the protagonist; 
Lugeiibeel concluded that theTiction in GoGc///pwAe/:ee/7/hg adhered to 
formula writing, as most of the highest paying magakiri^s do. 

In an "analysis of the content of stories from magazines 
designated ^s romance and adventure. Smith and M^tre(51A)found that 
these magazines tended to suppc^^ the traditional male and female 
stereotypes. Stories were coded according to role segregation between 
sexes, and concerned attitudes toward sex and marriage, approval of 
stern punishment for illegal acts, perception of the character as helpless 
in a hostile^ world, and orientation toward stability and security. 
Quantitative and qualitative aspects of the romance and adventure 
presentations were noted. Among the findings are the following: In the 
adventure stories analyzed, women are of little or no consequence; men 
are very important in these stories of romance. Marriage is a goal in more 
than half of thV romance stories but is not mentioned in 59 per cent of the, 
adventure ones. The characters in both kinds of stories often perceive 
themselves^asT being in a hostile environifient. The women in romance 
stories seek security,, but the men in the adventure stories show little 
interest in if. The researchers concluded that the characters found in both 
kinds of magazines tended to support traditional American stereotypLCS 
concerning the roles of men and* women. 

A content analysis of advertising iii magazines intended for 
male, female, and general readers was- undertaken J)y Venkatesan and 
Losco (561) to examine) the changes in the roles of wornen as portrayed in 
advertisements. Four .magazines for each type of reader were analyzed. 
The ac^ertisemenis analyzed were :feq,uired^o be at least 1/2 page in 
length and to include at least 1 woman. They were placed into as many of 
the 7 categories used as were appropriate. During the 13-year period, the 
3 roles most frequently portrayed were women as sexual objects, women 
as physically beautiful, and women as dependent on men. Womeri were 
shown as housewives more often in the 1959-1963 period than in the 
latter 2 periods. The woman-as-a-sexual-object category appeared more 
frequently than any other in both men's and general magazines, followed 

/ . ^- . ■ 
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closely by the' wpman-dbpehdent-on-man'^c^^ c^t^egory ^ 

woman as physically beautiful was found most>frequently in womeirtT' 
magazines The trend analysis indicated a decline, in many pf the 
categories considered unfair, unrepreseritative, and/or obnoxious by 
several women's groups. More changes were noted in womenV 
magazines tjian in the other 2 types of magazines. 

> . The irives^igatiori by Lantz, Keyes, aiid Schultz (326)^ was a 
content analysis' of magazines for the period of 1825-1850: Thi?/results 
were, compared with those in earlier studies. The investigators were 
interested in preindustrial American family patterns/ $pecificAlly, they 
categorized thi^content^rom 47 of the 57 importaht magazines of the' 
period under 5 niain headings. The content of 6 of the known magazines 
of the period was not applicable to this study, and 4magazipes could not 
be Ipcated. A total of 5,334 issues was considered. The investigators 
' found that although overt power wa? most^ frequently exerted by the ; 
males, women also asserted their own power and influence, especially in 
regard to matters of child\rearing and morali^-y. Subtle power was also 
depicted as important source of female influenee. A marked increase 
in power ofwomen and in the references to romanticloye was noted over 
that shown in the earlier periods (1741-1794, 1794-1825). Almost all of 
the references to romantic love occurred in fiction and 1n poetry. Mate 
selection depended upon both romantic love and personal happiness. A ^ 
significant move from a traditional to a \nbre emancipated familj^ 
emerged. - 

. All of the content, including advertisements^ of Ebony in 1967 
and 1974 was analyzed by Click (92) and coded into 1 3 categories under 
the, general heading of Significant/Useful'Conient' or df 5 categories, 
under the classification of Entertainirig tontent. Both editorial content 
and ^idvertisementswere analyzed. The 1 967 editions of £/?oa7j contained' 
1,856 pages with 54 per cent devoted to advertising and 46 per cent to' 
editorial 'content, The 1974 issues, cpntaining 1,920 pages, were 
comprised of 55 per cent advertising' and 45 per cent editorial. Mpre 
changes were noted within the 2 major headings than between them. 
Substantial increases in cointent within the 2 tinie periods were related to 
women as occupational models, contemporary black concerns, health 
(medicine), personal affairs, entertainment/ amusements, and letters to 
the editor. Decreases were noted in the following kinds of content; /ace 
relations, foreign/international, politics, iand black/culture/ 
history/ arts. Click concluded that the changes in content of the 
magazine seemed to correlate with x:hanges in American society. 
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/ The principal purpose of the analyses of articles in the 
: Jourriaiism Quarterly made by Perlpff (436) was to determine trends in . 
tiie use of quantitative methodsriised in communication research and - 
:rei)prted in the gwar/^r/v. The percentage of quantitative articles 
published from 1955 to 1964 was compared with those publis^hed between 
1965 and 1974. A|,l full articles and research briefs deahng with print or 
electronic media were classified under 3 headings: print, if the article 
dealt exclusively with the print media (newspapers, magazines, books); 
electronic, if the study concerned radio or lelevision only; and both 
media, if the articles dealt with both print and electronic media; Between 
the years 1955 and 1974, there were 1$490 articles t>ublished; 577 
appeared between 1955 and 1964, and 913 between 19^5 to 1974. Of these 
/articles, 56 per cent were quantitative articles and l44 per cent non- 
quantitative. There were proportionately more quantiiative articles and 
studies inoludirig statistical tests of significance in the latter period than 
in the earlier period. The most frequently used tech nUjiies were, in order 
Qf popularity: chi square, correlations, and analVsiSof variance. Between 
1955 and 1964, 58 per cent of tfie articles were classified as print pnes; 6 
per cent electronic; 19 per cent, both media; 17 per cent, neither media. 
There was little difference in the percentages for the 1965 to 1974 period: 
55 per cent print; 5 electronic; 23 both media; 17 neither media. 

'Through a content analysis* of printed materials from oil 
ofganizalioris, major hews magazines, and congressional and other 
governmental statements, Dangerfield, McCartney, and Starcher (1 18) 
were interested in determiningr the nature and use pf the material 
intended for the gasoline consuming public and in ascertaining whether 
oil organizations attempted to reach C9nsurifiei:s^; through apprbp 
governrriental channels from 1971 through 1973, the time of the 
development of tha gasoline "crunch." News items were* counted in 
magazines arid cross checked with material from the Congressional 
Record and industry-supplied materials. Warnings from oil companies, 
that petroleum demand would exceed expectations were issued before' 
197 1 , but there was little consensus on the reason for the energy shortages 
which ^ere developing. It was not until November, 1973, that the nation' 
was told that a crisis existed. 

Stein (525) used a case study approach to analyze 10 books 
^published since Worid War 11 which are examples of muckraking. 
Muckraking declined in national prominence between 1912 and 1914, 
but by the 1 960's it has made a resurgence in -the United States. The 
following books uere analyzed by Stein to specify muckraking 
characteristics: One Thousand Americans, The Shame of the States, The 
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i "^^P^r^ Pf:9}k Jhe }j^lfaf:e S^^ Unsafe at Any Speedy Thk Clpse^ W-. 

as miitary Music Is M^^^M ' 
Washington Pay-Off, Bal^callV, sirtilla^^ ideas were expressed : 

in these books" as . in those dunng t|t^ Pf^^ 

mucki;ak <^mphasize<l are the foH ' \ 

■ iiiterest superior to ; interests : of ,ainy 'group or imtitution; moral 
; >;espQifi5ibility of indivi^^^ coriditioiis aind for beh^^ 

>chahges; the duty of the muckraker to enHghten Arnerican^ to Ifei^^ 

worthy social xhan^; the neceissi^ of Creating a just,^6mcfcrat 
:^i^sperihg socialT order. Differences "we^ also : noxed/'^^ 

rriuckrakers exaiT^in^ subjects, seelii more ° cognizarit o^ "the 

iYitricacies of social change, and 'more readily acknowledge the need-of 
' foreign people to enjoy the conditions traditiorially justified for % 
.- 'Arnericans..' . . .■' Av*r ■■ 

Chinese d^ily newspapers published in vvg^e ' " 

analyzed to determine changes- brought about by an.iitcteaSe„ in the; 
^ Chinese population. McCue (373) corjipared the newspapers wHilh w 
considered to be leaders of change with those representing the 6ld ^ylert 
Chinese press. The differences which \yer(e noted included the fplio wing: 
The new stylejpj^blished mor^ 

as much serialized stories 'and other fiction as the older papers did. 

Although the claim. of 1 of the newer newspapers th^X it publishes more 

American national news 'thaii the others was not substantiated, it did 
^haye extended Pocal coverage; including both Chinatown and.New York. 

The ratio of advertisi ng to copy is higher in the old style n^spapers than 
• i^ the new. Other qualitative differences ^^^^^ 

/ theemphasi$placed.uponracein 

investigated through^ content analysis by Hartmann/ Husband, and 
Clark (243)r the analysis was divided into 2 papts: coJft^t related to 
Great Britain alone andthat pertaining to pverseas newsfrom the United 
States, South Africa, Rhodesia, ahd British Commonwealth countries. 
Four daily newspapers (7%e T/me^, Guardian, Daily Express, Daily 
: Mf>/*or) were analyzed since ihey repfesenfed the British natl^^^ dkily 
press in terms of readership, political orientation, style, andformat. Two 
vvere .consideredtQ be quality papers and 2, popular papers. Only articjes^ 
in which colored peopl^ .were a part of the main content were included, s 
The length of the article was nnieaslirfed iri Column inches, and the number 
of British race topics included were .counted. A list of 13 principal 
categories with varied number of 'subtopics was used^ for classifying 
newspaper content. All papers gave simil.ar*p?oportions of spaceto race- 
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-reteted .top'iiis/ Mot was eoncerned with . race'overseas than in - 

V- JBritainv 'especially in South^ Africa, Rhodesia, and the United States.;. 

• "^Topics concerned with race^bverseas which receivedthe most space in 
.: } thesehf wspapers incruded^oppression, injustice,* violence, and conflict 
; amorfg^the races, British coverage of racial relatiqnships was much*more 

.; va'riecl. T the most .space werelmmigriatiQn^a^^ 

control of entry of cdlored people to Englandj^ re^^^ white 
; and colored grqu 

• . legislatibri: Whenic:cbun,t was made of the number of referjencesrtp face, a • 
\- somtWhat different^jlib press emerged* Immigration 

. and racial relationships were Still inci^ emphasis was placed also 

• ■ tipbn the tapics of ^^^^^^ education, and employment. . " ' 

' : The treatment of M ideology in Soviet histoty, 

; . geography, and social science was investigated through computer 
content analysis by Cary (85). Instruction.in his^dry as a separate subject 
begins i the fourth grade with a survey GOurse»ph Soviet history. 
Physical geography is taught in grades 5 through 7 followed by economic 
•geography in grades. 8 and 9,>fS6Gial science is taught in only the tenth 
grade, the last year of aeconciary education/ Since t)ie teachers use. the 
-exercises at the end of units in tlie textbook^ to evaluate the performance 

\^^ of school children, these exercises \yere analysed use the 

standard American :.computers, the ' exercises were Keypunched in. 
transliterated form;" each of the 33 letters in the Cyrillic alphabet Was 
assigned 1 Latin letter or Arabic number; Stems of words were^ used. A 
dictionary consisting of words explicitly referring to the concept of 
Marxisni-Lefjainism was pr^ and use^. Cary found that the 

emphasis yu'ppn the ideology analyzed in history and geography 
textbooks tended to increase over the. grades in Which the subjettS were 
taught/and that the average emphasis is greater in the senior than ift'tlxe 
middle grades. Marxisnl-^Leninism is eniphasized mbr in history than in 

T geography textb.Opks tbult to. approximately the same extept in history 
.. and social science textbooks. A nbticeable^upturn i,n the einpbdsis ijipon 
the general ifacets bf the ideology in geography and history bboks was 

noticeablevbetween th eighth grades. ■ ; . 

>^ the content analysis perforrtied by Kringen (312) 

^as t^ exaipineissiies related to the .recZ-exper/, a term begun by the 
Chinese in the e^Ty 1950's and picked up by Western schblars.'^Although 
' ' the meaning of the term has never l?een standardized, its use in Chinese 
politics has been extensive. A set of 81 documents selected frpiti fx/r^rc/y 
/ from Chiria Mainland Magazines irom 1958 to 1972, which included all 
of the articles in that translation series dealing with the r^rf-^xper/ 
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V •^(WM'^ categories develpp(ecl by . the T^siearphfer. Iif this study, the 

:: " V Jhrouglt multi«-meaning words ta' the. V 

categories he judge^ to b appropriate; The analysis revealed that V": 

• : ^lip ^Tiostjm^^^^ • ; . 

: . issue \yer^^ : eyiiicat ipii, - a management / 

^ organization, thus showing in part the^uHi-^imeti^iona aspects' i^^^ 
issue. The .emphasis- pla^^ the 2l issues in 2^comniuiiistte ' 

magazines was analyzed; the resiilts of a fo^^ 
; journals apprbfldhed the V^cAexper/ issuer 



III-3 Readobility of^ souittes ^ ' 

Shamo (497) was interested in^^det^rittining what linguistip 
variable ^ould ; be used instead : of -the' 'syllable wit Computer to 
determine; readability qf written and Qrajjsamples of ^U^^ He used 

45 Qne-minute radio commercials an political. speeches 

albng with 36 saniples of \\ritten materials, including newspaper articles, 
passages frbtii textbooks, children's books, arid heV^ magazijn^ vised 
acomputer program which yielded the total numbe^^^ of 
vowels.^In addition, syllable counts:were made by hand,>nd correlations, 
of the 2 proce.dures were made. Jhe results of the Pedxson. Product- 
Moment correlations revealed that all v3 variable have been 
effecjiv^ predictors; of the man-calculated syHahle coiiiit, with^rVrari^^ 
from .97 to .99. Flesch stores based upori the original syl^ cpunt and a ^ 
revised syllable computation were computed arid compared.^^^^^T^ 
suggested that using character count or vowel count as an estimate of 
syllables produced Flesch scores very nearly like those based upon hand 
count of the Syllables;/ . ! . >' v 
. . : inafeasibilit^study,DeWeese(128)r^ 
. in a conterit analysis bf printed sg,urces. In this study a half-millfori word 
. ^mpJe.6f TT/e A^vi/^}^ Wall Street Journal, an^ Detroit News 
editorials for even-nunfibered years from 1970 to 1972 was converted into 
a<:omputer-r6adabIe forrii. Various alternates to manual key punching of 
data were described, inciudirig direct copy and high-speed optical reader: 
Since- neither was available, 3 technolo^gies' were tested for te^^^ 
conversibn/ direct keypunch, key-to-tape,;,and type-arid-qptically-scaii, 
especially t% latter. The analysis was performed General Inquirer 
qpntent- analysis prograhis consisting of ffata-analys-is programs, data-^ 
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-^4he Geh^^ Inqiurer could ; be ittip 

ahalYsiSv were made which/Jn tu the 

; , efficiency of-the analysis method 'cou^^ 
: y from the feasibility study revealed that on certain4bpicSj the 3 / ^ 

> :; " newspapers were consistent; but on other fopics, ther biases of the 
r indiyidual^ j^ The' ernphasis^ placed upoh C ^ ^ ' vii 

v: • r ^afi^orie^;^^*^ 

; V conteiVt analysis js technically ■ ; -jr A^^'^^^^Jy^^^^^:^^^^; , v^' : 

v"- ' A the P^le-Chall . ■ 

l^dability formula: was devised and tried but by Barry and Stevensonv 
; on the CPC 3150 (Cjohtrol - 

/ Da^^^ requires less than 3 miritites . . 

^BaSj^ upon the length of the words/ the DalerGhall sboO-wprd^^^^^^^,^:^^^^^ ■ , 
\ Vpcabuiary is Set up as a dictionary in arrays; the words in thesarriples of * 
; the texts are al^^^ 

V in eac^^word. The 2irrays are comtpared. If the word:from the text is not ; : 

; found ill' the dictionary, the suffixes : and derivatives of the word are 
r <^heckfed/ A count is niade of unfamilm 

!hyphehatea Words, proper names/ahd.^^^^^^^ , 
counts ate maintained: Samples are fed into the computer using either 
■ typewriter terminals Restrictions and examples of the \: v , . ^ 

filial outpiit were included; ^ ' 

■.■>■".■;;: ■ ■ • - : ' ■ - ■ , . ."•■•vv---* 

* Nichols (414) hypothesized that a greater emiphasis on foreign ' ' 
news in the me * --^^h- - 

^ by newspaper readers. College students were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 * - . 

/ iVpiips and were^ asked to participate in a survey of newslpap^r^^^^^ ^/^^^^ ' - ♦ 
iJerfbraance. Thp first group received a newspaper emphasizing foreign ' 
■ news'content, the. CTim^^ 
: less emphasis;0ii foreign ne^^ 

by the second group. Both groups read the same newspaper, for 2 weeks > """""7 
: Thethird group Was riot given a newspaper and acted as a qpntrol group > '----r-^ ^ 
* for the other 2, A content analysis had been done pripr to the experiment 

:. to determine the emphasis given to foreign news in each newsp^^ 
1^ experimental groups were asked to read their newspapers^a^^ ' V 

normally read a daily paper. The subjects completed a questionnaire 
: which 'included diffejent measures of interest in foreign news and its . " 

importance, fox a newspaper to coven ^he data'^did not suppo^^^ 1 J 

/.hypdthesis. ^. V'* '"'-^ \ ".^ ■'•■''..•'■7 * .,' 
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: liewsp^^ -a*6«ityv^ G 

conducted an in-^depth staxiy With a random^ample of subscribers to a 

small > daily Oklahoma riew$pa)t)el': Intefvievvs were cohducted witli 
; hushand and y/ife teams, when possible; concerriing^^^.^^^^ 
'.rreading habits: When a$ked thie ^oiurce thrbujgH which they obt^ 

most pit thieir hews, 87 per cent^itecl televisio n arid 31 mentioned ■ 

newspapers When they 

news the results were^rever^ WithSO per cient referrihg^^^^^ 
and 48 per cent^^s 

if thby read the rbgul^r per cent said they read th^^ 

pi^s^lmpst ey they xead the^ n 

; 6ne& almost every da[yv' The highest average, readership for the previous 
.day by typp:bif content was foradvertisemerits, followed by Ipe^l con 
When" asked if they would like for anything to be added tothe riewspaper, 
72 per cetlt of such requests were for information local in nature: To. 
Understand the use madeof advertising, the subjects were asKed to hajne , 
the 5 stores where they did most of their s^^^ 

mentioned among those using the greatest amount of newspaper 
advertising spide. ; ' 

Bryant, Currier, and Morrison. (64) c^ to 
determine whether readers' iattitudes and behaviors are related to the 
newspapers they read and like. They were .interested iil. seeking a 
tecl\hique to ^define newspaper audiences other than -^ demographiclljpi 
variiables. An; hourrlorig questionnaire was ""ajlministfered to a . 
representative sample of 900 adults. T;'he. questions measured attitudes, 
activitiesv and newspapei; reading of t-he subjects/ Exajmples^b^^^ 
^ the atti^ were satisfaction/ dissatisfaction With government 

and Witii jr^idiQ^ life. Uehis on the 

questioimaire related f 6 the degree of readersHip of different qewspaper^; 
Activity • factory included both participatio\i and spectator factors- 
Through factorsanalysis;*I6 factprs were developed to represent ways 6 f 
scoring individuals on the basis of their'^ttitudinal ^nd behavicNral life 
styles. The subjects were sd^^^ moderate, marginal, or non- 

. reader fof each newspaper/ T of the strong readers for 

each newspaper we/e det^rmined^ differences were found among ' 

str<)ng readers foj dif^^ 
that this life style-related'a^ offered new insights f6r a newspaper 

to describe its current traders, to detemine what of its content lapp^ 
its readers, and to/iderttify content that might appeal to groups not , 
currently readers^^ v : : ^ / ' ' 
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. . yThe^ s^^ (172> is a part 6f a larger 

■< ; Jnves^^^^ oh inass media production and iKe conducted in Southern r 

^Brazil- The subjects were a random* sample of all farmeigivvho subscribid 

to the local bi-vyeekly paper. Data were collecteU througlaa^lerviews heUi-- ^ 
■ on farms with the heads of families^' The '5 maj or agriciialtural prod uctis 

S0I4 in this particular Ipcality^w^ asked 

questions, ab^ their . lnf6rm and^ marketing habi^^^ \ V 

: icon the most arid second most ^ 

inpp^m^ was abo'ut the same fof both products 

; » ■ narijed; but the fafrn^ nioEe rifi^rket inforitiatiori -for the 

v - product soy in the least restriciiye markef. Fett concruded that the Value 

pfihforma^ 

farmer and Qf how well the conffcii4i^ids hini int:arryirig a course of ' 
•■^^-^/actionl ' • ' ^ . ' 

The main goal of the study by Dimitrijeyic and Gijfiltoa 
V ; was tb learri what books young people in Belgrade read and what kind of \ 
youngpeoP|leTead them. A^econdarypurpt)se was todiscover / 
about the reading experience of secondary schoql pupils and qfiiversity 
students of English: The subjects Completed a questionnaire principally 
concerned with their. bookVeadinjg habitV^^ written in English, 

, Although most libraries closVearly in the evemng, 70 per cent of the 
subjects reported reading mostly in the evening. When asked to state how 
many books in ^nglish they. had. read, 54 per cent of the fourth-year 
students had not read 50, a number considered too low by the 
; investigat<)rs: Although 99 'per cent Of the subjects considered reading to 
be an important factor in language learning, 67 per cent felt they did not 
• read ehougFi: Insufficient time wa§ the reas©n given by 82 per cent for riot 
reading mora The favorite literairy form for 7j8 per cent- was the novel 
.The favpriteffbreigri authprs^^w^^ those Ifsted in the 

English syllalpus. Both groups of subjects preferred the following authors* 
in order of choice.: Tolstoy, Dpstqyevsky, Hemingway, Shakespeajev 
Pearl Buck, Balzac, Reijiarqu^^ Camus, 2:oia^' and Hugo: The 
investigators concluded that the reading experierices of th^- students' 
learning English were broad since they J^i^d^ widely in the classical 
literature of Europe arid the United' StaTCs.^ However, their reading is 
course-oriented, and reading, skills are nbt fu / 



III-5 : Professional reading of univerSltf professors \ 

' The periodjical read by more college and university professors in 
the, United States tftan any 6ther, according to the results of a survey by 
ypfldd and Upset (320), is TVw^; followed hy Newsweek znA The New 
York Times. Faculty members at maj or universit ies prefer ^ York 
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Saturday The J^e§^Yoiic^ ^oriiiRe^ 

ha^ the largest acyde^mic reidersK^ the mo^t widely rea 

the mpfe specialized jdurnalisr Journals pDiitical opioion 

and policy analysis are rea^ by a relatively small number of faculty 
members. The frequency of feadership for the 25;i5eriodic^ls surveyied 
was. not related to .iritielleGtuality, religion, or social backgroiindv 
Activism was the only variable coriside^^^ 

the type-of journal readership; the; more, a faculty member was trying^^^ 
influenced events in society, the more he or she read joxjjrnials conta;ining 
social; political, econdmic, apd: cultural coimmentary. , Those who^ read 
less widely were th^ academics or those wh6 Were bdund by sciehtific 
dertiands to their disciplines. The academic discipline and the ideology of 
the professors were, also factor^ determining the journals they read. 

III-6*:/Lite^acy^ '^/^ 

The aim of th|^ report by Downing (137) was to determine 
commalities and diff€?l;ences of t^e literacy leaVner's experience 'in 
different cultures*. This particular purpose, is a part of the long-termi goal 
of the^fe :^of tl^^>* comparative method to gain insight concerning 
psychof?%^istic propesses of leaffting* to read and tp write. Fourt^een 
countries which represented cultural and linguistic differe 
learning (different alphabet^, regular and irregular^grkpheme-ph'oneme 
relationships, syllabic, or logpgraphic writing systems and alphabetic 
systems, and educational patterns (and~the like) were selected. Specialists 
from each country wrote descriptions of Hteracy learning in their 
particular countries. The results showed that either motivation: or 
cognition provi^efd the basis for V simple mpdel of the literacy learner^^^ 
-jgerierai situation in all the cultures stijdied; Two factors were considered 
for cognition: the learner's own \^linguistic experiences and the 
expectations of literacy responses appropriate to his culture. This cross- 
national study revealed 3 variables important to the task of literacy 
learning: the learner's own spoken language, the AvritingfSystem u^ed in 
^he early stages of learning to. write, arid the spoken language of the 
teacher:, . ■ : ■ . '/..^ 

Cripwell (1 14) compared simplified .documents produced by 
British ^nd Rhodesian governmerits which were explanations of th^ 
settlement, proposals to Africans. Gripwell compared the documents in 
terms of syntactic complexity and lexical choice and in terms of the 
'people for whom they were intended. Literacy in .Rhodesia consists of 
being able to sppk,. read, and write English, the official language. The 2 
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• ; principal African languages, Sbona and Sindebe^^ are largely, sppicen 
. ■ ^ languages . .The 2 rbain chaniiels * pf language Co mmunication \y W^^^ 

Rhodesian and Biitish authorities cati us^ 
. by written translations^, Shona arid Sindebele and spoke^^ 
.•r tranislated into spoken Shona and Sii^4^bele.^ A large* proportion of the 
; ^ VAfricah population,' has received some formal education in primary 
* /. schools but may not haye reached the fifth grade. Gripwell doubted how 
■ effective t^^ is in tefn^s of literacy. He pointed out the \ 

. d^ English to tlie native lan|;ua^es: nuances in 

^^^^^^^ in each language; long sentences in Rhodesiah documents; ; 

;cpinplexity of striicture of languages, as the use of subordination and the 
i Use of passive voice; vocabulary bhoi(?ei^liches; and the> choice of content 
included or omitted. Cripwell concluded that there were serious doubts 
about the effectiveness pfihe dofjprnehts for whom thiey were intended. 
The language of the Rhodesian doSiimeht was clearly more difficult than 
the original .paper and tod difficult Tor most of the Rhodesians to 
/ understand.: • ^ 

The functional litesyacy prqgram in India was.described^by 
Pr asad (443). Over 80 per cent of the population lives in 566,900 villages- 
In ihe rufai areas, 80 per cent are illiterate. The literacy pr^^ 
in 1967-1-968 as a cooperative venture of the Ministries' of Agriculture 
and Irrigation, Education and Social Welfare, and Information and 
Broadcasting. The^ program has been organized in' 107 districts, each * 
district being cbmj)rised of 60 Village centers, to benefit more; than 
300,000 farnriers. TheBe are definite plans fo enlarge the program. In each 
center,: 30 aduU^^ are admitted for a 10-month eourle, receive help 
: concerning practices connected with all agricultural operations,, and are 
instructed in elementary reading, writing, and ^arithmetic. The ^salient 
findings fr^m the evaluation of th^; program incl^iyde the foUowihg: The 
impact of thie project has^JBeen satisfactbryj with the response of the 
farmers gradually becoming higher than in routine literacy work,/ 
principally because the farmers are aware of the pradtical aspects, of the 
' prog|am.^A signifii2^nt improvement in knbwledge and adoptiPn'of- 
improved agricultural, practices has resulted. Scores were higher in 
arithmetic than in reading and writing. At the time of testing,i2/3 were . 
. able to comprehend what they readL The attitujie of the farmers has 
improved; they have applied what they have lejarnfed; their attitudes 
toward; new agric4ltural . practices aod the education of their children 
have irbprpved. Some increa^e.in the average yield per acre was fdund in 
'^the villages with well organizeti'fuhctronal literacy centers; Those whb 
rpoJc part' in the: projects exhibited more fa\^orabie attitudes towards 
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; mpdernization ^nd iocioecbho^^^^ 

thati thiey (iiH ; j^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ "^^^ 

; In the Arab spates, 86 per cent of aduU women,^ i^^^ 
> older; are ijliterate, according to Mtistaffa-Kedah (402). The problem of 
. illiteracy . is mm discrimination against womeri^^ ]^^^ limited 

^opportunity f6r%oth In all Arab states, the right of girls to an 

ipducation is recpgnized. Formal education for girls developed rapidly 
iFollowing Wbrld War ;I I and the de^ Arab states, The 

rtumberbf girls enrolled in all educdt|pimU incr^ased/from [ millibaV 
in 1950 to over 5-1 /2 rinilliori in 1970! Women constituted 30 per cent of 
the students enrolled in 1950 and 35 pei^^^^^^ 

cent of the 1,0 riiillipn girls were enrolled in primary schbp^; yet this 
llffibiber represented 79 pfer cent of girls "enrolled in all 3 levels bf 
educatipri. The obstacles to the enrollment of girls in primary schools 
include a serious shortage of qualified teachers, a correspondingshbrtage 
bf material facilities, unfavorable attitudes toward the educ^fionof girls, 
the need for girls to assist at home, ^nd too few' suitable rolei mbdels to 
guide a girl toward education and a professiohial career The situation for 
women in -the Arab states is disadvantageous, even when compared to 
that in otl^er developing countries. The corresponding illiteracy rate 
^ffmong women in the developing countries as a \yhole was 60 per cent in 

, ■11970. .^6^ education for women has been encouraged' by 

f mosques and reltgibus^ii^Rools where literacy was taught for those whp \| 

->|ipished it. literacy eampai have been launched by the government. 

"J^,. A study by Grundin (219) was designed to determine the exteiit. 

of Swedish funptional literacy at different age levels., A secbnd pui^bse 
was to attempt lb arrive at an operational definition of a minimai 
satisfactory level of reading . ability at different student levels. A te$t. 
battery was administered twice to samples of students at grade levels 6 to 
12 and incfuded tfie following: comprehension tests of normal prose 
measured by a multiple choice test and by a cloze test; tables cbncerned 
: with; housing allowances; everyday forms, such as- bank and health 
insurance forms; difficult ptose, such aS a home insurance policy; and a 
test measuring rate of reading normal prose: With the exception of those 
receiving the highest percentile marks in grades 11 and 12, the results 
showed an increase in reading comprehension from grade to grade. The 
average 6 class was'higher tMn that.of the 

weaker grades 10 and h dasses. In another part of the study,, head 
teachers responded to a questionnaire in which they s^^^^ 
^items they thought students of average intelligence should answer 
. cbrrectly and the importance of the slcills measured ii\ the mulu^ 
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test. Although thpre was considerable variation in the liufnbers teachers 
. thougW students sh^^ the ^rge majority corisidered^^^^ 

thekindis of rc^^ 

^ When .t.he members of the International Institute for Adult 
/ .Lij:eracy Methods (268) analyzed UNESCO . records concerning 
. illiteracy, the5( folind that 60 per cent of the 

'■today are illiterate and that the prbportioh of women illiterates is 
iricre'iasing. CohVefsgly, the total adyit illiteracy rate is slowly declining. 
In 1950^.44/3 per cent 6f , the ;p6^^ 1970, 34.2'per;; 

. cent; Of tile total number of illiterates in 1960, 56 per cent were wo^men; in 
1970, 60 per cent: More specificajffy, in the 1 0-ye^F^eridS^ the number of 
male illiterates ijicreased T^y 8 miUioii and females by 40 million, It:is 

• estimated that of the 784 million illiterates', 4ol8 million are women: A 
Illiteracy is more prevalent in rutal areas than in Wbah' ones aiid mqre 
. prevalent in developing countries than in developed opes.- In developed, 
countries, the represehtatibn of boys and girls in both primary and 

1 secondary schools is nearly equal; in developing countries girls comprise 
40 per cent of the primary schools' total popiiiatibn a^d 35 per cent of the . 
secondary schools' total enrollment. The Institute concluded that - » 
although women constitute 51 per cent of the population ofthe world, 
the majority of these women are still largely excluded from contributing 

,1 to the development of many countries. 



III-7 Social ^nd cultural influences 

Denbow (12^ replicated an earlier study by another * 
inyestigator to determine variables which would be predictors of 
" newspaper subscribing behaxiot^ A ^cdring scj^me rang;ing from 0 Xa ^ 
was used to rate certain characteristics of the chief V/t r^^i v/inner in /<omt 
or household. The?^<" char»cteM!»«?cs included a|{c, occtipation, and 
education of the head of Hie family. Oata. were obtainrr^ hi Ai^h 
telephone interviews. Although the total index Tield up well, the 
individual variables made the division between the groups sharper than 
.did the total index. Within the age 18-24 bracket,. 25 per cent of the 
households were subscribers;* within the agesf of 35" t6*48, 86 ^r cent, 
^ subscribed. When thd*i<hief breadwinner was a stiiderit; 5 per cent 
subscribed^^o the paper; when the head was a professional, 87 per cent^ 
subscribed. No educational category showed a subscription rate of less 
than 57 per cent. In rating the household, . the, index as a whole was a 
better predictor of subscribing bel\ayior than Were the individual items. 

The main focus of the study by Goldenberg (199) was to ^tudy 
the relationships between 4 resource-poor groiips (Legislative Council 
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for Older Airieriq^iis/Uie People^ First, Cape tod and Islands 
Council, and the Massach uset^^ 

dailjr and S unday newspaper? in Bpston.THe study dealt specifica-Uy with - 
the conditions: iinder wKjjSh the^Tesoiircfe-poor groups gained access to 
newspaper space, the dyn^niics of the access process, andlhe results of \ 
the group'newspapef relationships. The following are selected " 
conclusions from those which Galdenberg made: Group leaders do hot 
constantly seek accgss- to the nietr^ 

seek Ihis access when gosUsv adssun^^ Avhe^tH^y are^^*^ 

atteiTiptipg to : reach taints Shich ai^l^^aincl; 

when the newspaper has a high positive reputation; Afecess to th^ : 
^ri^ss for the resodrce-poor is^Virfually always depeikieri.updri grbup 
initiative: Continuing interaction is necessary for continuing access, but 
^nK)st resolirce-poor groups are unai)le to establish regular interactions 
with metropolitan news reporters. ^ ' # V . ' - 



III-8 History of books, magazines, and newspapers ' % 
A detailed history of the Pulitzer prizes for b^Oks, drama, 
music, and journalism for a period of 6 decades wasgpre parcel by 
Hohenberg (258). Mad/^ possible through the "planning and the 
benevolence of Joseph f\iiitzer, the prizes were first awarded in 1917^In 
his will, there were provisions fdr 4 journaJism ^izes, for 4in letters and 
drama, for 1 in education, and for 5 as traveling scholarships. Of those i t^ 
letters and drama, only the history award remains substantia^the sainie; 
^the speciricatiohs for 3 of the journaliwsi awir^ls today are similar to 
those described ea^ ati. Included ani6nfe many items of inFormsUion ifi 
th^oolc are descriptions of the composition and work of the. Advisory 
Boards, anecdotes and thumbnai] biographies of many of the win ners, 
accoVihts of non- and near-winhers^;3^ctions to arid of the winriers;the 
influence bf the periods during which the prized have been awarded, the^ 
categories Af competition which were added tp the original list, and the ^ 
difficulties experienced at different times by the various forms of 
literature. Since 1917, the 714 aw^jds have blep won by 657 individuals _ 
(591 men and 66 women), 57 newspapers, 1 book pub}ishing*cpnipany< 1 
newspaper chain, and' the recigd^hts^^^^ of awards that went to 

World War II correspondents|4hd ^art 
multipile winners among newspapje;j^^^^ n^^ 

of the literary, stage, and music awards. . Also, 46 prizes have been 
skipped— 19 in journalism and 27 in non-journalism categories. There 
have beeft 398 prizes awarded in journalism, arid 316 awards have been 
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designated for letters, drama, arid music. Hbhenb§rg listed the multiple 
;v , and youngest winners; 

v : Av^ards-. have been made in Hhe .follbwing ' categories:' -^^f^^ 
ioum alism— jneritorious public . service, reporting, local general 



- reporfemg, correspondence, telegraphic reporting (both national arid 
.interriatfonal reporting), national and international reporting, editorials, 
. editorial Vartooris^^ spot news photography, feature,. 

V photj^r^ criticism, newspaper history/ and special 

: ^ckatoM^ for. literature— novel and fiction, drama, history;" 

iiPbiogra^ prXadtobiogfaphy, poetry, general . nori-fictiqn, speciaji 
citationsrletters;-^^ * 
SJiepard descrtbed kinds of street literature and 

/ discussed the printer^Vpublishers, and pedlars connfected with it., 
Although this fofm of liteiature^ been neglected by literary historians, 
^„ it has influenced many people. Street literature includes,— among other 
forms— broadsides (sheets Irinted on Tside)^ These were the, vehicle for 
ballads, proclamations, and] woodcut illustrations; STreet literature also, 
includes pamphlet Hteraturi, such as news books, religious and political 
tracts;almahacs, and e^hSpDook$. Other types of street literature includes 
love songs, riddles, conuMrums, playbills, exhibid 
. notices. In the broadeist spnse, street* literature began with pairitings on 
the wills of paleoHthic caves and'lpng before*the invention of printing. 
The printed forms of street literature stemmed from an oral traditional 
culture; growing out of frflk music, dance, and story upon which printing 
was superimposed. Eim)pean folklore. is Considered to be a recasting of 
tijj^ fragments of ancient religion. The broadsidesarid chapbooks began 
^fn^the early si 

dolwn in the eighteenth, and flared up once more in the nineteenth^ 
. Currently, their irifluerice survives in the popular riewspaper press, 'mus^ic 
of Tinman Alley, radio and television, modern revival* of folk music,^rid 
the development of piop culture. Such expression became and^ has 
continued to be the voice of the masses. The influence of street Hterature 
, was manifestedTin several ways. Chapbooks and l^allad sheets taught 
underpHvileged people to read, sustairied literacy in people too pi&pr to 
purchase books, and created Ian ^interest in boo^s. Broadsides 
chapbooks had much influence on spphisticated riteniture;^he broadside 
ballads influenced 'printing history Iby contributing to development of 
aesthetic aspects of typography and layout;, modern newspaper 
advertising began with the news pamphleteers of the early seventeenth 
century. Shepherd's book includes many examples 6f the various forriis 
of Street literature! ^ ^ 
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■The Chrohiclei of Higher Education^ a specialized newspaper 
; for cpUeg& has enlerged as aivMmportant source; oC 

iriformation for college administrate^ 

growth in paid subscriptions reflects its usefulness in decisipn making 
and other admiiiistrative. functions: The results of a mail survey showed 
that helievabilityland utility were the main reasons for th^ 75 per cent 
renewal rate. The.: nonraffiliation of The Chronicle heightened its 
^credibility for 60 per cent, of the survey Tespb'ndents. The average paid 
cifCulatioil 4s almost 36,000. A pass-on -rate i)f 3 out of 4 subscriptipris 
revealed the muitipie readership of the paper. High proportions of tlife 
respondents considered the weekly as very or^^sorhewhlst impoNiint and 
referred to its information when they made decisions. It has made 
important; contribution^ to the. professionailization of administrator 
functions, elevation of faculty a\yareness, nationalization of educational 
perspective, and regnlarizations of the deHyery pf federal information. 
Giirrie co ncluded ' that . The Chronicle appears to supplejnent, not 
siipplant, other existing publications. :\ • 

The emphasis in. a study by Hynds (26.7) was on various lispects 
of . newspapers during the |970's. To prepare the reader for a 
consideration oriciirrent -jpurnalistic developments, hCs traced the 
develqpnient of American newspapers from precblonial periods to thfe 
present time. In ad'dition to dailies, types of newspapers based primiarily 
on, purpose and audiences now published include the following: types: 
suburban; newspaper; weeklies and other non-dailies; black newspapers; - 
college newspapers; special interest newspapers, such as Chicianp, 
. business, military, free,^. and prison newspajiers; , and alternative or 
underground papers. Also included -in the reportVre discussions pf '*new 
journalism". (a:dvocacy, alternative, und^ground^' precision, and new 
non-fictipn); various sources of news (reporting, wire services, 
newspaper-syndicates); newspaper performance concerning the coverage . 
of big stories (on violence, conflict, human rig^its strug^^ ecology); 
orga'nitational patterns of newspaper; developments in photography; the 
relationship of the President and the press; access to informatipn; various 
aspects of the free press; and rev^utions in newspaper technology, such ^ 
as letterpress devejppments and changes,, photocon^^ and . 

electronic revolutions. Miany examples of newspapers and ne^ysmakers 
were given. Also included vt'ere brief case studies of newspapers regarded 
by many to be the best. Ampng those included yi/erithQ Christian Science 
Monitdt; the Dow Jones newspapers (TAe Wall St reel Journal, National 
Observer, Barron s National Business and Financial/ Weekly, The New. 
York 7/>77^5; other New. York dailies; Washington dailies} New England 
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leaders; Midwest, newspapers (St\ Louis Post-Dispatch/ Mihvaukee 
Jourrial, Chicago Tribune ^ Kansas 'City Siar); Southe^-n;newspaf)er^ 
(Louisville Courier- Journal Miami - Herald; - A tlanta Co$i$mution and 
life .4 tlanta Joyrnpt); Southwest newspaf)ersv and Westett;n newspapers ; 
{Los Angeles Times, San Frahcisco Chronicle, Port lanci0regoniani and 
the Ll^nver Pofi}. ; . ■ " ' v 

1 Uncle Remus's Magazine was founded in 1 90^ by Joel Chandler 

Harris and his son/ Julian: Publication ceased in ijp,^. According to 
i^Muglestpn (3S!9), the nmgaziii(e: to the. caufe of sectional^ 

and r^ciail^^econcih The firaKue was so ptoulj^^that the^.f^ 
copies were soljd out in 5 days: By the end of th^! first year, th^ye we/e 
subfispfibers from' every state then in the Union, as Well as from 7 mre^^n 
countries: Harris refused to allow any sensationalism in content. X^i^* 
magazine became more attractive; advertisingand circqlatioii increased;: 
the press praised the magazine. Yet the magazifte did jlOt attract many 
fi^st-claSs writers; Julian Harris succ^ded his father byt encoiiBtSred 
many" difficulties. Although the principar stockholders wistr.ed to 
dis*contihue iht publication, Julian managed to keep the magazine'aliv^ 
for.4-1 /2 more years with toil and worry, and in spite of a lack.of moiiey. 
Nq^i'ceable changes' occurreci in the content of" the newspaper The. 
quantity qf fiction decreased, but the quality increased. The magazine 
then included coliimns, historical features, and afticlies pertaining to* 
social and political affairs. Harris himself wrote, about politics and 
curreh|r.events. He also wrote editorials which brpu^ht spvere criticism,* 
such as^hgse favoring the 2-:party system in tire Southend those pointing 
out th^^ustices done to the poor people when tHiey were accused of 
crimes: When the 5i3^gg4^ne contiijygd to lose money, it was finally* 
discontinued. ^ > 

In tracing the development of the Catholic newspaper press irfj 
the United States, Real (4"58) divided its history^inlo 6 different. periods 
determined by the policy of (he press at specific times. During 18 J3- 1889, ' 
•Catholic journalism was largely independenf()f the Church artd adopted 
a policy of .being intent upon defending Carholicisnrl and ethn.i^'.ideals^^ 
: when the various nationalities felt that thdr faith w,as threatened by the^ 
'dominant Protestant culture. Between 1890^nd 1918, the press became 
more' church oriented. The Catholic Pres^ , Association was'Tbrmed in 
191 1'and initiated various services, including a rudimentary news service. 
Cons61idation of the^services and of piower occurred during the period , 
1919 to 1945, and the press became sectarian. In the following period, 
Trom 1946 to 1961, an expansion of services was hoted.'Xt this time there 
' were several national chains, a central news service in Washington, and 
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diocesan saruraiipn subscription plans. During I96^erf968^^ : 
had a new tolerance for freedorn of the. preiss^ptb^m progressive 
reform positions on many religious an^-secular^M^^^^ rewarded 
aggressive independent reportin^^^^of^ was a 

boom period for CathiiUicM^^ traditibnarpoints of view 

giving way to critical(^pit{roversial news coverage. JBy the last half of the 
decade, both fre^d6rn and controversy were, present Jn the American 
Catholic prejjs^^rom l^j^to the present time, a stabilization occurred. ■ ' 
The religtous, political, and economjc forces that contributed, to the 
liberalization ofthe Catholic press had reversed by the end ofthe decade. ' 

Altschy.ll( 10) traced in detail the growth of t^e democratic p 
irj Germany to4he collapse of free institutions in the 1930's. Newspapers ' 
have been more prevalent in the German-speaking world than^anywtiere 
else. Before the Nazis came to power, there were* 2,483 daily and weekly 
newspapers inlhe Weimap Republic, \yhich had a population of slightly 
more than 65 million: During the eighteenth century,, the Prussian" ; 
journalists ^ccepted-Hseemingly withput much protest-~the'directives.of ' 
V^'^^ife&S^"* few journalists agitated for liberalization pf the press. By 
-■iHe^mTdcfl^lof th"^^ century, liberal newspapers sprartg uft^all . • 

over Germany. However, none of the constitutions adopted during the 
foregoing ceniruy contained spefeife guaranty press freedom The 
1849 Constitution contained la clause guaranteeing- freedom of 
expression with iniplied freedom of the press to some people. DespUethis 
clause; Bismarck .^suppressed the writings of Prussian journalists ', 
regularly and pBrsUaded King William 1 to issue an edict denying the— ^ 
newspapers the right to criticize the government. Under Bismarck's' 
successors, the German press became^as free as any other European 
newspaper to engage in public criticism of national leaders! TWo main 
types of newspapers were* prominent during the Weirnar pertod: the 
political (or ideological) press and the commercial press. One of the 
primary objectives of the Nazis was to replace the non-political masis 
press with a political one. Much of the German press at first appeared to. 
be unaware oY the threat to liberty posed by the Nazis. When Hitler:Qame 
to powpr, his first act was to dismantle the democratic press. ' ♦ ^ 

III-9 Book publicatioi;! ^ . ^ % <^ , ' -^'L 

/ ' Many aspects of ^ook publication are Reviewed Dessauer \ 
{\2*J). who p^esenteda'l)j.ief history ofbook pub ^ ; 

current'Cojicerns. Included are definitions of the technical terms re^lated.^-^?- 
to the- book indjjstry; descriptions of how bdoks^ are created, '* 
manufactured; marketed; stopi^d and delivered; and explanations pf the" V 
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ways publishers finance, plan, and h>anage .pub|icati,on details. Specific 
infdrmatirjn is included concerning tlte rplq of literary|^gents, reasons for 
book failures, and book markets for hard and soft cover trade books, 
juvcmle^ ■ bpOkS, paperbacks, relig\Qus books, professional booj;cs, 
scholarly books, and textbooks.^Details are giv6n concerning type.uspd, 
typesetting and printing methods, binding, and scheduling of publication 
dates/ The. Aiark^ting , of tiooks is discussed in terms of retail, markets, 
-^booksellers, book ; clubs, .whojesalers arid jobbers, school's, and 
niark^ing rights. . ' V'*- • 

III-IO Juvenile books y ' -''Jj^^i^ 

Because the difficulty of Newbery Award bookP^^Been given 
as one* reason that children neglected' these; books, l^kfer (489) 
determined thfe minimurn reading grade le*el bf the award books from 
1940-1973. He used 2 readability formulas: the Botel Predicting 
Readability Levels arid the Fry formula. The /results of his analysis 
showed that 3 were within the fcnirth grade readingJevel, 6 fifth gcade, 13 
sixth grade, 10 seventh gr^de, arid 2 eighth grade. ' _ > 

' /. .Lystad (351) traced the changes in the content of children's 
bp(^s published in the United Sta^ since 1646 Her purpose was to 
determine attitudes, values, and feehrigs of people which are reflected in 
juvenile literature^ #b|Coloniai days,' the books had strong religious^ 
pvertonps with deatlvas- a goal of living. The spirit*"of patribtism^ 
aboqnded in these books aftel* the American RevolutibiafifyAVar. In both 
these periods, the books wpre 'influenced by English ideie^and tradition. 
Advice on how to succeed in work was given to the Boys, ancj advice on 
how to be pieasarit, ki:nd, and gentle at home was intebd^d tor gnh. The ' 

. emphas'is on family Hfechanged the eharacterof childrefi's bddks around 
1850. Family novels, suct^as Little Womeyiy Elsi'^ Dihsmore^ and The 

^Five Little Peppers and How They C/rew, appeared.^ Lystad notes soCiaU 
comm^i^tari:^ on social normii and morals in The Adventures of Toni' 
Sawyer - and , ThG Adyenlures of Huckleber.ry ^ Finn, He ' discusses 
American*folkTore iri'' Nijjihts^vifh Uncle Remus, arid the publication^of 
Europeiln fairy talesuji this t3X)untry in thclHOO's, culminating in the first 
U.S. editibri^of The Wizard of Oz, The Vict?)riari methojd of child fearing 
wa^ firrriv^but' kirid' and loving;. Boys were cl]ar^cterized as being^ctive ' 

•and* adventlHresome; girlsL were stibmissive and proficient with home 
duties. Most jbf the crfiaracte|;s^were white; rniriorities w,hid:h.wece included 
were des$jri-bdd as incompetent and lazy. A. strong interest in children as. 
{Children appeared ground 1920. In 1919, the Macmillan Gonipany^ 
hecaitte the.first publishinghouse to' establish a separate childfcri\s book 
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department, ^eries books, such. as Nancy Drew and The Hardy Bbys} 
becafrie popular. Technological adyancesih printing were* reflectoain the 'i 
;. 192G's^ in children's picture books,.such as Millions of Ca;ts an(L\z^ \n 
the Dr. Seuss books. Today'authors treat children's feelings and social . 
: problerns with openness, reflectingnlore underst^ 

^ children are given rri^e independence. Male and female characters are 
. * ■ still treated differently. ^ ^^^ ^^ 

^ t^rom. his survey of 8 major children s Collections in lil^ in . 
. the United States; Kabak (276y found that none of the librafi^ • 
specific criteria concerned with racism and/^or sexi^jm when ne% and old 
..hooks were analyzed. However, those interviewed believed that racisrn 
. t an[d sexism vVere important'issues that should* be considered for the 
selection and retention of books. Selected commerits concerningthese 2 
. ' issues from the librarians in Atlanta, Denver, tos Angeles, Chicago," 
Philadelphia, Scarsdale, San Francisco, and New York are included: 
^ \ Policies for elimination of old books and fowhe evailtiation of old and 
' ^ new books are discussed. \. , \ . ^ ^ ■ . 

. ' Newspaper publication ^ ' , » . 

■ ' ' , ^ Counts (11 1) . investigated accurajcy in newspaper reporting^in 
Ve^ationship to high ditd low source credibility and agreement , and 
V VdiSagreeiTie^i^ji with;^^^^^^ Specifically, he studied the effect .of the 

: / number of §upporti%m/erew 

his point of view) and the number of speaker judgments hy the source on 
, ; the reporter, l^he'effect was studied under the conditions of agreement 
and disagreement with a message and perceived high.and low credibility 
of a source. Inferences and judgrhents in this study were statements which 
^ subjects thought reinforced or contrjjBdicted established 'opinions; facts 
were considered neutral. The subjects listened to tape-recorded speeches, . 
rated the speaker's credi-Sility, wrote a news story based upon'the speech,s 
rerated the speaker, and rejjponded tp a 10-question "agreje^-^disagree*' 
seale based on the content of the speech. The results showed that'the . 
subjects stated more- supportive inferences iind,er the condition of 
agreemen-t with the source than under that of disagreement;f)ut they were * 
not influenced by source credibility wljen reporting these inferenc^'. 
Non-suppoVtive inferences w.ere given'more.when the reporter diiiii^reki ' \ 
with the content of the speech.The nuriber'of subjects reporting and not ^ 
reporting .Judgment sutemepts was*ftlated to a combination of'' 
credibility and^agreement. No differentes in the number of f^ct^reported. - 
were found among the condition's. The sutjects did'not make nibreerroifK^^^^ 
under the^conditionl; of low credibility and disagr'eeixien't with the source-v- 

■ ' ' ''-4 a' - • '\ ■ 
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••■■•r •••..nor they malie more infei^^^^ 

; ;iDW credibility or disagreeing ; 

; Neighborhood public a^^ miblicattb^1K^per^^ . « \ 

■ Xiihction than the, comiTiunity press- afcbriltng to W^#*g^^^^aziia'n^^^ * *. 
(571). Such publications differ from traditional newspapers^jn 
" / ownership, control, j)urpos.e, staffing, and aUdience. Editors of 1?^''^^:^^^^^^^ 
news)f)apers and 10 newsletters were iriterviewed in a 2-week period ^ ^ ^ 
xonc^erning various aspects ortheir, pubiJliitions. Current copies were 
exairriiined to det^i^i^i^ completeness of the editors' answers about ^ 
content categorieS:'|ind to study formats. Arnbhg the^umerous results 
reported ar5 the follbi^ing;, neighborhood associations started the largest 
number of the pub|i»ions. All but 3 have begun publication since 
Seventeen are mori»j|(^es, while the others ^-e bi-monthly, bi-weekly; or . ' ^ 
. are issued irregularlyvThe circulation variis betweern SOC) and 25,000. The* . > ^f^^ 
^ editors define the function of t^eir publications invpolitieal or public 
. ' .affairs terms/ Most of the stories' in the puJbliQatibn originate from the 
writers' or editors' personal knowledge. • " - 

Newspaper supplemental ierviceSi which are sometimes . 
ceferred to as syndicates, offer a variety of services, such as cartoons, 
.celebrity "columns, arid political columns. Singletary (507) studied 
iiewspaper use of the supplementals an 

to the major wire services. Data from the ye£tiK 1960 and 1973 were 
compared to data collected in another study jfpr 1970. Data were ' ^ 

Stained through reports from^ewspapers voluntarily contribute 
publisher. The results showed that increasingl>^J[ewer publishers, 
especially those having the smallest circulation figjares, (Were subscribing 
to both the major wire services, AP and UPI. Thejnumbfer of 
using the AP service remained ^almost constant^ hfut the number 
subscribing to UPI. dropped by more than 100. Ra(>id growth of 2 of the 
newer news services, r/?^ A^^vv Kr^r/c Hme^ News Service arid the Z.o,v ^ . 
Angeles 'Times - Washingion Post ^Ngv/s Service, was noted. These 2 
supplemental news services accounted for 62 per cent*of the reported 
* Jupplernental news $eryjce subscriptions. Two other new^ services, ^ 
: Copley and NEA,. alnrost, doubled their subicriberiihips; ttot of the 
Chicago Daily New^s remained approximately the same. ' , 

Lister (343) investigated ^e nature, history, and development 
of.the suburban press througt)/a survey of jdurnalistsVin* s^ ^ 
y communitiesVThe sample was takeui on hbth random . sample and c 
' basis to jnake certain that large, riiultipl^. paper organizations were ^ 
.; included. Thd^ others, representing a wide range* of '^frequencies, 

. * circulation si7.es, ^nd^eographical locations, were selected on a random 

■\ , . * . • • ' * • . ■ ' 
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- : ' • , ' basis. The survey yielded numerous findings. Among those pertinent to 
> the -sociology of reading are thtr following: writing style, sentence 

. structure^ nfew^judgment, and gatekeeping are simi^^^^^ 

types of newspapers— whether they dre metropolitan or suburban. T 
attitydes onhOse involved appear to make the suburban papers dJff^re^ 
' * ' from city ones ind to mak? them the reflection of the communities they 

* serve. The bulk of the readers of suburban newspapers also read 

metropolitan diailies. Suburban newspapers include an extensive-; 
coverage of loqal news. A movement amQng'niany metropolitan papers 
^ has been made to include suburban sections and zoned editions. An 
, important development is that the big, in-depth, investigative story has 
; becorne a part of the suburban news;, the questionable practices exposed 
X / ^ - have brought about changes in a number, of: instances. The major 
• • cqnclusion^from the'rep9rt. was that the suburban papet/repr^ents a. 
.- ' \ ' ■ . " separate-^Qtity and is different fro^m either the small towniH:© 

~ paper or the metropolitan* daily paper. " ^ * 

■■ ■ f . ^ The* goal of the study by Wackman, Gillmor, Gaziano,> and * 

-\ \ \Dfennis (567) was to determine if chain-owned>newspapei's were 
| ; y/homogeneous in their endorseinent of presidentia'Tcandidates. For the , 
years between 1960 and 1972, 142 different chains were identified; 
Although they were hot all.in eXistance for each of the ^.election yea/s 
because of mergers, chain purchases, newspaper failures, and similar 
circumstances. All newspapers in the study were coded ifor group 
, membership or non-membership. Patterns , of chain membefs^ 
editorial endorsements were both considered -in the analysis of the^ata 
: ^ ' . The following changes were noted* in newspaper chai|is;during the 12- 
year period: Both the number and the average size as well as geographical ' 
f characteristics changed; more chainsjbeeanie national in scope; national 

corporations in 1972 controlled 19 pe"^ cent of tjie na 
T^.. newspapers. The investigators found that non-chain newspapers were 
. / le,ss likely to^endorse any caij^didate in every election year and'that chain . 

- ^ papers were more likely to support the candidate favored by the press in 

every election. In general, the papers within chains overwhelmingly 
supported the same candidates— exceptjjfcl 964. They also were high 
# * . * endorsers, with at least 2/3 of the ch^|^^ndorsing a candidatfi. The 

multiple region chains were consistently less homogeneous in their 
endorsements in each of the elections. ' . ; 

' \ 111-12 Thie foreign pre?ss 

; * , Aspects of newspaper editorial decision-making in the United 

States were compared with. thosj^-rff^^ap^n and Korea by Nam (403). 
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; Comparisons wer€: made between ; the fmdings Yrom questionnaires 
completed by newsjs^aper editors in the United States, and those from 

. interviews with decision-makers of Japanese and Korean newspapers. In 
all 5 places, daily newspapers tend to be strorig'supporters of the status 

-quo. .In; tho decision making"^process, the piiblishe;;;, the e^tp^, arid 
editorial writers depend upon the intensity of the issues and the personal, 
style ofthe publisher. Normally, editors, not the priblishers- supervise the 
editorial writing. Japanese and Korean newspapers tend toi^hjaV^e between 
10an(d,20 editorial writers; the ortes in the United States, haviJart:^^^^^^^ 

^ 2.7 . editorial writers. Kareah and Japanese newspapeii^' maintain 
complete neutrality -in times of elections and do not e-ndorse any 
candidates. The issues stressed in the newspapers surveyed varied ineaich 

. country. One major difference noted between Korean and Vifepan^ 
papers was that put^icje pressure influejices editorial positiob^'Korea 
.but not in JapJan; ' . ' ■• 

' ^ Thoren (542) examin^ kbw the tijcpe offending news |rj^^ 
services infjuenced thi^ publication and use*|of foreign servibi^;?^^'? in 
Swedish newspapers and' corDpared the' r'^s^fts with those ^^^^ 
studies. Based upon the findings of the study, the following con4^ 
were dr^wn: the 3'ne^ysagehcies (AP,'liPlVand TT) have similat|^Bprns 
when wire* stories' are filed. The flow of foreign service to \t^SpPi6ws 
agencies and from them to, newspapers tended to decrease at tjie ejnd of 
any week. TheVe are tendencies for daily metropolitan newspapers to 
receive approximately -the same number of news Stories per houV from 
noon to deadlines Such papers' publish less foreign wipe service copy filed' 
before noon and use more foreign wire senyitJe news copy t fie. closer the 
filing time coimes to their deadlines. The-latter trend is not support^ed by 
previous findings., *' , / 

Smith (with Im'mirzi and^Blackwell) (508) made a critical study 
ofthe content of 2 British daily papers, the Dailji; Express and iht Paily^ 
Mirror^ to examine how the popular pre^ intej^prets political and social 
change to its readers and to develop a met hod d|iCl6se analysis of content 
of material. These 2 papers were chosen becaj|||;they, provide strikinl^ 
contrasts, personalities, and styles^they al^represent opposite positions 
in the political party structure. Smith sel«!^d the period from. World 
War II to the mid I960's because he^wanteji a period long and varied 
enough to test t he response of the pres.s to historical change in dept h. The 
overt p^olitical attitudes and underlying assumptions^^bout the political 
process, as well as the treatment^in the press of changing life styles j^n 
sofciety, were studied. A detailed case study wa$ presented for eagh 
newspaper. . ' V \ * 
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The Study by Maroiiez (359) aimed to determine if Phillipine 
adveftisin^g;reflected PhUljfMn^ culture. The 1,027 advertisements>hlch 
wer^e analyzed, w^jce-tajceii fro'm 2 daijy newspapers' and 2 weekly 
magazines published in the Philippinqs between 1970 and 1.972. The . 
contents of the adyertiseinehtsAvere'analY^^ roles, the " 

cdjjcept of nl^jsculinity and femininity, personality type, family type, 
social class, ethnb-.centrism,4^e concepts of time and space, and racial 
image. The results indicated that the portrayal of Philippirie culture>as 
the antithesis of the actual culture.* The rhale roles involved manly • 
strength, leadership, and other masculine characteristics; the female roles 
were the .opposite of the male roles. m§!ociologic^l studies, th ia 
actual life tend to be iequal. T^e true ecpnomic picture of the Philippines 
is opposite to the Utopian one pres^^nted in tfte advertisements. A striking 
feature of the advertising was, t oVef-tepresentation of.Caucasipns. 
Marquez.;c:y^^ after studying the; advQftiserfients, that the cultural . 
contentv of Phili^ine adyerjUsing did' not reflect th indigenous cul/ure 
of the^Philippines. 

Hachten (224) analyzed Ghana's press upder the National 
Redemption Council (NRC), which has ruled the West African nation 
* since' 1972. He found,^that a basic authoritarian pattern is present in the 
press. There is almost coniplpte government control of all mass 
communication med,ia. The j^ress has little access to governmental news 
but exhorts the public to support t^ and prints no direct 

^criticism of and littjjfj disser^t to tCe leadership. Despite the foregoing 
'circumstances, residuakliberal and democratic elements still survive in 
Ghandian journalism. The pulTpos^ of thje press^as percieived 
ostensibly by the NRC~include the following: spokesman for NRC, 
publicizer '^f great campaighs, spokesman for political ideology, 
^advocate of unity, and legitimizer pf the government. The press also 
provides reading^niaterial fox the rfew literates, a liq^ited forum for 
discussion of public affairs, ^n agpncia of the majbrlissues as seen by the^ 
government for the urban elites, and information needed for daily living* 
The press does not provide an informed report of current publicissues for 
the better educated nor news which is relevant to the readers' lives. The 
.persistent inadequacies^f certain public services ar6 seldom referred to in 
the press. • - . i^ ^ ' , . ' 

- Nasse)r*^jt405) surveyed 'the freedom of the Arab press under, 

Israeli occup^tion^Because almost all of the' Arab states do not have ^ 
free pxesAii^ was ^he one un^er Israeli , « 
occupation v^i^ f^^^ obtained his information from his dji^ 

experience y/it^ he' Arab;pres^ in Jerusal^nxat the' time of the Six-Day * 
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War of 1967^ q^uestioniiairesand personal interviews iwitli Arab editors 
occupied^reas, an analysis of several interviews, and translations of 

^ditorrals. Nasser described briefly the ATaJ)ic newspapers that appeared 

^between 1968 and . k973 and concluded that many irici^nt's tei'nded to . 

-support >t-he belief maf.th^freedppi was more a matter of the'ory tlian ' 
actuality. MaCny of the Arab e,(Jitoi-s maintain that the. pre§s freedom 
se^i^ the Israeli jnterests more th^an those ^6f ^he»Arabs because a free 
press, prevents th'e establishment fforn going underground, serves as ah 
outlet forVm^s tension, niaintaihs existing conflict^ in Arab public^ 
opinion, and can be used as a channel of propaganda for Israeli 
achievements in occupied areas. Arabeditors ajso feel that the major role 
of the press in the occupied area$ is to keep the Arabs, well informed and 
enlightened and t(^ keep their.^moralerhigh. ' ^ •; 

Vilanijam (562> analyzed issues from 4 newspapers-published' 
in fndia to ascertain if there were significant differences between 
independent and congolmerate-controlled newspapers in the quantities 

'o*f developmental, governmental, arid political news found in each kind 
of i^aper. Developmental journalism is journalism wliich is conl^ei^ed as 
jd][irnalism relating to .the projects and programs in ecdolomically 
backward cpuntries that aim to provide certain minimum living 
§iandarcis to the people. In this stiid}?', developmental new^as^defined as^ 
news relating to the primary, secondary, and tertiary needs of a 
developing country. Both the number ofilemsand column inches otqews 
were- used as the units of measurement. Itiwas found that all 4 newspapers 
—regardless of oyvnership— used moi^ space for governnlerital and > 
political news and much less for developmental news. The'independent 
Newspapers devoted more space to developmental news than did /the 
papers of the conglomerates, and the latter gave^ nTdre, space to 
governmental news than the independents did.^Vital developrnentaJ 

.problems, such as health and housing, were'omitted from air'4 
newspapers. Instead they focused 'attention upon parliament and state' 
legislature proceedings and simftar jtopics. , . 

111-13 Kec^&tion to the press 

*Sohn (517) studied fiow newspaper readers . relate 3 typical 
crime story elements to belief in the guiU orkinocefiCQ of.the accused. The 
su-bjects sorted stories into 9 separate piles oh a cpntinuum of most guilty 
to most innocent. The stories manipi\lated 3 independent vafiables. 
Which were the kind of crime (felony ar misdemeanor), name of accused 
(common or uncommon)*, and penally for conviction (high or low). All 
stories stated that an accMsed ha,d>been charged with a crime that carried , 
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a penalty upon conviction. Factor analysis was used to reduce the 
numbet of variables to those^ which appeared most responsible for the 
sorting behayior. This . analysis clustered together the subjects who sorted 
the stories in essentially the same manner. Multiple regression analyjjis 
'was ako.useci to.determine if the crime story element would accouiit for 
significant proportion of variance in the factor pattern for each type/One 
„ variable, the kind of crime (felonies), seemed to affect the ojiinidns of 
certain subjects concerning the innocence or guilt of those accused in 
^ npws stories. . ' 

The types of errors found^in scientific news stories , were 
analyzed by means of factor analysis- by Ryan (483). .Specifically, he 
Teste^ an assumption made in similar "earlier studies that the kinds of 
errors could be classified into^ 2 categorfes. Data were obtained from 
questionnaires in which, scientists were aske'd to indicate which of^42 
kinds of errors they thought had occurred in the story they received with 
the questionnaire. Three factors instead of 2 accounted for 31.6 percent ' 
bi the total variance. Factors 1 and 2 were considered to be interpretable 
subjective errors; and Factor 3, objective errors. Factor 1 included errors 
relating to overerftphasis, overstatement^ and'^exaggeration. Factor 2 
related to errors of undtu^statement and underemphasis. Jhe last factor 
referred to timing'or typographical errors: Other kinds of errors reported 
had factor loadings too low for interpretation. . t ' .v. 

In a similar study of the accuracy of science reporting in daily 
newspapers, Pulford (446);iimed to determine if the number of errors 
reported by the. originators of the stories was a function of the lengtli of 
the errorlype list in the questibnnaire-and to study the seriousness of the 
errors. Ratingscalesfor theseriousne^of errors were included onSare^^ 
of reporting (errors in whol^story, omissions, misplaced emphasis, fact 
errors, quote errors) and for the story as a whole. This study was, in part, 
a replication of another study; the 42 possible error types were reduced to 
.11. Respondents were asked to rate the study 'for accuracy and for 
seriousness of errors. The>^reported an average of 2, 16 kinds of errors per 
story; 29,4 per cent had no errors^Vnd the remainder had from 1 to 5 
errors. This study rated the t^ipj^^ of errors in the science articles closer to 
those in general news stories tha^i did-the earlier study. The type of error - 
reported the most was the misleading hpadline^Only a small fje^centage' 
considered the errorj? to be serious. ' 

.Schweitzer and Goldman (493) studied the contents of 2 
newspapef's^during a period of competition and compared tl;ieir coverage 
with the later coverage of the surviving newspaper after the demise of one 
^aiid the reactions of the readers to the Contents of the papers. The news 
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content of the papers was Coded intp 23 separate categories, 7 of which 
were considered to be immediate award items, No sujiport was found for 
the hypotheses that after competition ceased there would be a decrease in 
• the amount of local news published and an increase in sensational 
:;v^^^^^ survey prd'^ded the data ifor reader reaction to the • 

-^^^^^ The readers of both papers tended to perceive 

in: the newspaperis only in vijmmediate-reAyards 
\ : ^diategbriesi otherwise there was no difference in the waj^s in which they ^ . 
compared the 2 newspapers in other cat^bries. A^ hypothesized, they 
perceived no difference in the quantity ottocal news available in th^ 
— remaining iiewspapei; aftec|6ublica|tion had ceased foV the other one. The 
investigators concluded that the findings of their study confirmed those 
of previous studies in that the content of competitive papers is much the 
same. In addition, the results show that for the intended readers /the 
presence' or abse^be^of daily newspaper competition does not sepm to 
' make a difference. 

- . ., ..• ... ■ ,„ . ■ •. . ■ ■ , , -u.' , . . 

III-14 Uses and effects; of reading ^ v 

A report by Delia Bitta, Johnson, and Loudon (122) reviewed 
Hjjpie value and use of the education publications of the New Eriglajid 
Marine Resources Information Program. By means of request fdffns, a 
cenWs .^inalysis was made of all request'ers durfng the 18 months prior to 
-the stud^.^They were claS^ied by user*cafegory'(business, pe'rsonal, etc.) 
7 . ' and by gebgraphic axea?^ mail survey questionnaire was sQjit to the 
requesters tp evaluate 20fjpublications and to determine the ^ 
uses made of the* infof Illation found in thfe^^ublii^tiofls. 
important scfurc^ of iiiformatiori cbricermtig the avail 
^ p^biicatioitk is the organization newsletter. Approximate^ ^ 

indicated that they read most or alPof the requested'publications:>*i^fe 
' than 70 per cent indicated that they were unfamiliar with most o'pffie 
information' in the publications. Personal use^ was the.most frequently 
mentioned application, of the" information found; in the publicatioriSi^^".^ 
Other uses >yere business planning or operations, educating othersX^* 
scientific research, and government planning o/ bperatioi^^f||jm 
per cent reported future plans for using the information. Mov^mf^^ 
o{ 10 readers reported that the publications^ had Iftcres^^ 
^ , knowledge; approximately 8 out of 10 respondehts_in|aicat^d "(a' 
increase'd interest inv^e- subject matter in the piiblicatiphs. ^ '-'i-^^^^ 

The purpose of the study by KavSnagh and Beal (285) was tp 
detefmine the chiaracteristics of Action Line columns which are related to 
reader usuage. pata were obtained in a larger study through a , 
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questtenifaire sent to daily ffewspaper editors. The total sample- .was 
. , . divided intD: 2 subsamples: newspapers with telephone recorders and 
those without recordeirs: Those with ■recorders hadfmuch larger mean 
, - • query loads per Week (670) than the^^^n^^^^ 

^ / groups of newspapers that published a larger. p^ereentage of ^^p 

§olving iteitis reported higher qu^ry loads. The practice of naming the 
company ox agency inyolved in thkreadeji' complaints was not found to 
be related to differences in the Bmou^nTof the readers' use'^^^ 
/ Both costs and query load were related to circulation size. When 
... circulation size was held constant for both groups of newspapers, the 
^ ^ weekly cost ^ by itself hd'^C lit^^^^^^^ reader respo^e; The 

^ relationship 'l?etween v^He^|^ cent of success of published 

problem-solving' items, ^ds qiiij]^ 
>! and was not influenced by, j^^^^^^^ „ " 

• Biaker Walter (27) questioned whether the limitecl 

\ ^ . ' . knowledge citizens have of their state legislatures migi}t l3e due to 
inadeqi|j|le^press coverage. They analyzed the content of 6 daily ^ 
newspapers^in Wyoming from December, 1*972, ta Ma 
conducted a telephorie/poU of residents in the state to ascertain if the 
\ V press coverage paralleled public interest. The subjects stated fhe 2 issues 

ihey tjiought were, mbst.impartant* A survey of the legislators was made 
^to compare their perception with that of the press concerning the 
importance of t,be issues. 'Baker an^^^^ 

was made .of the work of the state legislature in*^J:hat almost every issue 
discussed during the session received at least sojne mention in the press; 
Altogether, 1,591 stories dealing \with some^^spect of the legislature 
-appeared in the Wyoming dailiesl^lthough 12 issues accounted fi3r 
approximately 1/2 of the press coverage^ of tfie'iggistature, considerable, . 
/ ^""^ v:^^ emphasis each^f^fr pla^c^^^^^ issuesr^ 

;^ ^' - SOj^^ most part, on 

^ : ' *> the i^^ues the fegi^l^^^^^ • 

: . YCjaS^ ( 1 35) ba^ed theirstudy of the use^ 

* / of riew^spapers^^^ in knowledge upoh/data.from several studies^ 
condljcted a^ a^ait\)f long-term research o 
. findings resulted from' personal interviews conducted since 1969 in 16 . 
. \ different Minnesota communities varymg^in pqpulatibn.^ize; Iq^^^ 
. c6mmunit?es,'the interviews centered arouhd issued with envirorime'ritkr 
or ecological implications; in" 4 communities the i^ss«e ^^^as political 
regionaliza^ionv Thb miass media publicity and irtvolved 

soeialiedi^^^^^ Although the topics Varied, eacb -issue 

had direct imll^'^^ one community. Mass media coverage 
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wasidet'ermined by St ne\\^paper,cj3verage index^w^ 

of aJi articles appearing in the papjSts during a 6-niQ{ith peri 

proportion of-^the number of/articlj^s in a given newspaper, and' the • 

number of subjects reading t^iemr'^T.h'e investigators concluded that 

knowledge about an issue is rnore likely to become evenly distributed 

V ' across educational status levels whefii t^ie issue aroused general concern 
for the comqiunity as a whole and when the issue developed m 
.of social conflict. The equalization of knowledge about an issue is more ^ 
^ikely to occur in a- small homogeneous community than in a large, 
pluralistic one. Knowledge gaps on specific issues ijiayo tend to decline 
as public attention wanes: 

The extent of the publication of congressiojial news releases in 
weekly newspapers in a congressional district during a 2- week period was ; 
analyzed by.Polk, Eddy, aqd Andre (441). A completefileofreleases was 
obtained from the offices of the senators and oC the representative >^ 
responsible to the district tp be compared with the coverage in the . V 
.newspapers. The analysis included an. examination of subject matter, 
placpnient, length, arid copy editing. The results were categorized yrider 
the heatjings pf columns; visits and hard news; afid news of national, 
y^ate, and local orientation. The potential audience that could be reached 

' •^"'^ was also noteid. Of the 5P newspapers, 33 printed no releases; the" ^ 
remainder printed T or more during the period studied,?and 8 published 
30 per cent of the releases. Thirty^two releases were sent by the members 
' ,of Congress.* Each legislator theoretically reached between 1.7 per cent 
and 15.22 per cent of the possible 293|, 000' families in the dislri'ct. The 
' investigators concluded that Ihe legislators were minimally successful in 
reaching their^ constituents through Aveekly newspapers and that editors 
did not .passively reiceive these news releases. 1 * 
^ The feasibility of standardized advertising across different 

countries, was tested by^Green, Cuhninghani, andvGunnirigham (210). 

*^ Groups, of cohsumers in the United States, Fjance, India, jifnd Brazil 
: completed a survey questionnaire in their home country^d in their 
native language for the purpose of ratingfkttributes used in advertising on 
a scale which ranged from "unimportant" to "extremely impojtant.-' The ' 

* ' importance of each of the at'tributes was applied to 2 products— soft 
drinks and toothpaste. The results indirated botli a number of d^ifferenees • 
and similarities in attribute importance structures in the United ^tates 
/ sample and the other 3 groups. The irwesfigators concluded^that the 
results" seemed to contradict the i^Ua that internat^ona! advertising 
• should be standardized: although the basic product may serve essentiajly 
the same, need in each, co\intry, several cultural and-eiivtronmental 

. • .' 80. V : ' ; ■>■•,:■ 
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factors influence the characteristic's of the product that people value in 
^ deciding to purchase. * * ^ ^ 

; , The influence of newspaper advertising upon middleclass;and ( 
lower-class purchasers of food items was explored by Peretti ^nd ifucal ^ 
(435).. Class-status was determined by means of the Index of Statu§ 
Characteristics, which uses occupation, source of income, dwelling area, 
and house type. Advertising materials included a list of 28*sales items! 
Clerks at the check-out counters noted the number of advertised sales^ 
, items ^whiqh were purcfeased and determined if the customers had read 
ab4ut Afese items in the newspaper. The responses were tallied for each 
customer for 1 fujl day. Peretti and Lucas concluded that advertising 
tdnded to have a greater effect on^stomq^rs from the lower class than 
^m tl^e middleclass. Reading theVwspaper seehied to increase the • 
pftrchase of advertised items. "JS ' . , ^ 

The purpose of the study Tan (536) was to investigate 
me§sage derpgation, attitude change, and dispUicement of tHe^s^urc^r 
position as coping methods and the^manner in 4^hich thes^e mej:hanisms 
are affected by source credibility and attitude i>4ensity.' A preliminary ^ 
investigatioa established a public issue (capital punishment) that . 
provided an>yen distribution of pro ^d .con attitudes; it identified a 
credible source (Yale Law Reyiew) and a non-credible source (a well- ' 
known convicted murderer), and-'gained initial attitudinal Three 
weeks later the subjects read, ^n identical message arguing for the, 
^abolition of capital punishment, one group receiving it from the credib*le 
■ sourcg and the other, from the non-credible source. The dependeat 
variables .were the number of inconsistencies noted by, Subjects, their ■ 
rating of tfie source's position oh the issiiesi and the differeride between 
their before^ and after-attitude scorers, tlfe independent A^riables were' ' 
source credibility (oDbtained' after the .second questionnaire);. initial : 
attitude position of the subjects, and the intensity of the initial attitudes 
\rh^ source vyas more effective tn changing attitudes of those who 

inTtSlly disagreed with the message than was the non-credible source,^ 
There; was slightly more attituSe change in the crediblcTdisagree' 
condition th^n in the cr^ible-strongly disagree condition, but there was " 
no difference between these 2 groups within the non-credible condition: 
/The subjects in the credible, discrepant condition who disagreed strongly ' 
recorded more errors within'the reading selection, than did the subjects / 
who - disagreed less; th'ere was no -difference within the non-credible ' " 
conditionV^^Subjects. who disagreed with a/ credible^ source tried^to 
minimize the degree pf disagreement by perceivfhga less extreme attitude / 
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in the message; message displacement d occur undemon-credible 
conditions:, v ^ *' . ^ - 

•^^^ . GormTey (207) . tested the ^^genda-sett eXfect^ of the press at^ 
the state leVel/Specifically, he wished to* ascertain whether the political 
diites were influenced byl a rank-ordering of a sniall nurnber of broad 
issue areas such as sopial welfare or a large nurnber of specific issues, such 
as capital punisTiment. THrough a content analysis of 5 North Carolina 
rneiwspapers, Gormley identifiedlJ?^ salient state issues. Questionnaires 
weremailed to each of North Carolina's 50 state senatofs,who were asked 
i to rate the. importance of these 25 issues on a 10-point scale. Twenty-four 
.<^f'these issues w collapsed into^ 7 issue areas, each consisting of 3 or 4 
' issues. RaJik orders of issiies emphasized in the newspapers apd 

'i^ft the importance rating of these issues Nvere obtained.,^ Substantial 
-.agreement between and the opinion^ of the senators 

reiiilted on >he relative import2||ice of the 7 issue areas^/but .thiere was 
db disagreeme'nt between thern on the relative importance :j of 

the ;2S specific issues. Newspapers emphasized 6 issues more thairi the 
•^ehatprs did^the 6 are similar in that they involved an emotiohal conflict,, 
between 2 plearly distinguishable' sides, such as those purporting tax 
.fefof nl proposaH^^ issues which the senators ranKS^d much higher 

;thih jhe' newspapers did were issues that the senate acted upon in 1973. 
IPhe seriatqrs' tended to s^ legislative^abcompliihments more than the 
^iiewspa|!|l^ did: ' v ' 

The influence of newspaper editorial endorsements on the 
Voting in a mayorial r^ce involving 33 candidates was investigated by 
Hain (225), Two elections were needed since no candidate received 40 pier 
cent of the votes in the first felection: The data were collected through 
- telephone interviews at 2 different timesVdUringthe week preceding and 3 
weeks after the first electioji; Of the 61 1 who were .interviewed the first- 
time, 157 per cent ^yere reached for re-ititerviewirig. Two newspapers 
endorsed a fot.mer state senator for the mayorial office, but. the 
endorsement 'appeared in the paper with^ the larger cirj:ulatioB :after 93 
pet c^rit of the people had been interviewed. Hain explained that the dait^ 
presented an approximation of pre-editorial and gqst editorial influence^ 
The endorsefnents boosted su'bstantially this candidate's share af^the 
^vote, but the pre-end^orijement Support hand b^en ^o weak that -^e 
editorials were- not enough to. put. him into: the^ run-off .election. Tl^ei* 
results of t]^ Tirst jntelryi|w shotvved that only ; K^^er.cect af the subject 
were firmly *GonimitteiJ \o thfe ^neNyVpapei-^^^cfi^^ 1/2 of;, thbse 

interviewed were updecide^; Fift^ive; Jfef Wre 
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r.-s .; U awdr^ the newspape^ VH^heh they voted; of these subjects, 

V .g j per cent .maintained that the editorial had hot influenced their Vote. 
,^ •/JKaip' found that an impact pf eiditorial ^yri 
♦ ;.. Hippn those vvhcy w^re Undecided. this "case, - the endorsements 
. vadcounted foa* approximately 5 to 7 pei^ent of the vote. f . .. 

III?-15 FLesearch techniques ■ /; . U- ♦ ' 

■ ■■• ■ " • ■■■■ • ■ ■ ■ - v'' ■ - • ■ ■ .■' . ■'■ .' ■ 

The J^rpfessipnal ■ Standards Cp'rpmittee of the jN^tibnal 
Gpnfef ence of iEd itoriai; Writers to a mail survey of 3 1 7 general 

circulation daily newspapers siibscribihg to William- Buckley's- 
syndicated column, accord ingtoGranberg(l 13)/T^ if they 

printed a cplumn critical of aii archbishop's support for the boycott pf a 
manufacturing company and if they Jjrinted the archbishop's response. 
The purposes of the.^tudy were. tt) deteriyrine^^a^^^ 
conducting a i^ail survejf should decide J^^^^ 

responses/'and to ascertain the pefformarTce of the press oh issues of 
;^fairhes| (in this c|^e,>the willingi^jiss to grant space for a reply by-one 
^ ^beihg attap in. tlie newspaper). The first mailing yielded a 63 per c^^^^ 
_ jespOnse and the "second mailing, an additional 19. pei- 'cent.:^^ The 
remaining 58 papers were contacted<, by telephpne; information was . 
obtained from all but 16 of the papers. The decision to seek responses 
. fr^TnC jtlapre 

. >stibstanti^f in^ct upon the outcome of the survey, The^increased 
' number ksponding nearly doubled^the percentage of. papers failing to' 
print the archbi$h(^'s reply. ; ' . 

A proc^|^6 for minimizing riori-respon^e errpr in surveys was - 
tested by Fi!iori^ff 73>^ who ex^ 

Game Bird Harvest Survey by, using linear regression otpr curhulatiye 
^ - re&ppnseAvaves/The subjecU^^re hunting purchaisers in Cmaxio 

' who were asked for.estimates'for fhefa'nnUal kill bf the 
number of days pf recreation provided. In 197^ 

pf 3 mailing waves (an initial mailing and 2 follPw-Up$) was undertaken 
\' to examine the; non-resppnses in; the initial mailing who responded 
subsequently^lp either follow-up: TheJatter tended to have a significantly^: 

• lower level of involvement in the topic being inYestigated, were yoiinger,* 
and lived more often in i^-ural areas than did the first respPnders to the 
survey. Successive Iw'aVes of • responses, therefore, increased the 

. representativeness of potential hunters in the sample. The speddi with 
which .questi'pnnaires were rkurn increased^ significantly in folio w^-up 
mailings, /^nother trend/observed was the ten^^^ncy for surveys with a 
low response rate to underestimate the number of deceased persons or. 
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uncljiim.ed 4d/non-tespo'nseJn ^ 

questionnaire surye^s can be* minimized* by following up hon- 
... j;. respiondents'and by applying a/.linear. regress^ 

.^ 'y^ between curiituiated dbseryatipns fot estimating parameter valued of the --^ 

"^'^^^^Spj^latip^V: y'y-'': -v";; 

' to automated ^rewspape^ indexing Wiite 

%: \ researi^ifed' by Pasqua, Rayfield, apd Showalier(43i)^ Twenty-nine^.^^^ 
newspaper artfcles were computer stored and used'as the data base for the 
2.apj5roaches.. Tjhe data ret^ from this base Wei;'e; frequency' and 
• .capitaiization counts of all words (except that Uncapitalized words of 
f^wer than 4 letters were bmitted). The 2 approaches Coh^cutive 
Text and Word are based on ttiQ premise that miniiiriuifn * 

hunian involvement is required- they are newspaper oriented, ai^pthey 
provide a^numbei* of clUes for identifying articles wh reporter or 
. researcher may need. They differ in how story content is selected for 
storage and how data are retrieved. The Consecutive Text apprbach ' 
stores byline, dateline, key word, and lead paragrapji uriit for^each 
article The key word is'the capitalized one most frequently'bc^ 
the story. The Word Weighting approach relies upon headline,. byline,, 
corporate news. §ource, dateline, word position, capitialization, and 
jepetition as quantifiable indexing stimuli. The latter.is characterized as 
b^ji^ quite flexible. IS^fe 

ih tn^eport. The investigators warned that neither method is a panacea . 
for ^newspaper indexing and that each proved to/be abouUgO. per cent 
^ ^coipe^: , y - ''^"^ : 

Nielsen and Nielsen (415) deVelqped their rhodel for • 
ascertaining attitudes-of. adults toward the media^by basing it upon 
earlier ones but by kiJding the Concrept of social sanctionsi Whe^hey .< 
tried it out, th^ subject^ werejasked*to indicate the degree that ^ey^Were 
* Hkely to support,4>uy. Watch- and/or read tl^ attitude objects arid to 
<■ ^ respond to questions concerned with imp6hanpe of the value or belief as-.*^, 
a source of satisfactioji to. the person, the extent to which the. object ' 
'would lead, to thaattainment of the value, and the level of sbci?^! sanction 
. . ■ needed" for the accomplishment of tl^Yoregping. The i^Uj^s-beliefs 
Vihciu^^ in- this stiidy were self ass^rtigTii^j^dac^^ intellectual interests, 
motivation, applied interests, orderliness, submissiv;&hess, closeness, 
- seiTsuousness,i friendliness, expressiveness, egoism, -ahd fatalism. The 

model was Rested by relating the intentions of people to'^feuy or read the ^ 
' attitudie objects (magazines, teievisibn programs, performing arts) with 
their attitude scoffs. ^Tl^P^tftpdel developed b^ the Nielsens had a higher 
^ relationship with peopie^ intentions tbw^^ \ 
. did earlier ones. • ;» . ^ . ■ r 
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.. ;Bell>yell(^^ iii their 

* junior year/. i| ^total .of 33^?suiyjects^J^ examiji^d, 8 of whom VerC; 
receiving r^n^dial ^'readi ij^ruqt^ir ahd another 3 - of AVhpm ^^ere 
considered |)x)Or in i^^ Oiade of tire chililren's posture, 

: binocular Vision; laitferality'^and .s '^f order;. Additionally,: li^^^^^ 
threshold contracts ^ere ass€^ed wi4^ 

eye moyeinents* and EEG read^n-gs ^ere investigated during .oral and 
silent read|ng. Results a:r^ rep^rted^ ln;the form of 9 case histori^^ of 
children iilthe^tudy, . " . . \ ' ^ • v ^ - / 

mm^^dori ajidjk^ 
victim witW- conduction ^o'r central aphasia. Data pri tti;e>patient's oral 
language and oral reading were collected. Five sets of stimulusJ^y^ 
/ were^prepared, wit}^^ consisting of 20 words of the$ame number/ 
of^syllajjj^s. The words wefe pronouncied to the patien^in randbra order 
under no time cons^^ims. As the .h^ a word 

. increas^ii, the patie^j^t^perf^^ alfhough she was often 

correct qn the first syllaj)je;;v^ asked'to name line d^awii pictures, th^; 
same pattern of difHculty occurred. Pict^^^^^ cueing thus appeared to be 
of no help. The patient was then tested on her ability tq^riead orally in 
Kanji and Kana. First 4 iets of single Kanji (ideograms) characters, each 
set composed of 1 0 Kanrji, were presented. The reading involved from 1 to 
4^yllables. The patient recognized^H'of the presented Kanji, but her 
reading abilhy deteriorated as the flRnber of syllables exceeded 3. She 
was then given 5 sets of 10 Kana-tr?nscribed standard words, each set 
being composed of Words wi^ t he same number of Kana. Although the 
1 patient's performance Jin K^ exceeded that in. Kanji, she still shpSved ' 

considerable difficulty as the number pf Kana (phpjiograms) in a 
' increased. When asked to write dictated words, Ihe patient wa&correctin 
transcribing 3 syllable words 17 out of 20 times When Kanji Was USedT^b^^ 
correct only 6 tiriies wh^ Kana was used. With 4 syllable words, she was 
Correct in 8 with Kianjii but in only 3 with Kana. Of the total 55 wrongly 
transcrilred words, all 207 Kana-nmduced were graphically cox/ect. Thus ' 
•she showed superior written 'tr;||p:ripnoTrof i^ but 
superior oral reading of the phonogramonic symbols. The authors ' 
hypothesize that the defect lies in the sphpre of acoustic word image and : 
not in-tt^ sphere of concept. 



iSf^lts — ^ '^^^^^^^^^^ (186) reported,.p*«bfninary findings on a 

^e^imnwing.dy^^^ project in whicji over 1U)00 children have 
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: -been neur^^ having 

'speclficvj^fimafy, or developmental dyslexia. The jauthorsYepbrt that ^ > 
/ : their investigations of dyslexic chiWren reyeaie*an 

cbr^bellar-vestibular dysfuncttjQji, .p6$ii^^ and. . 

. . deficient vo^cular-m fi^^ation^ anfl^cdM^^ Thg authprs^^' 

; distinguish 'dyslexia as a disease f rom dyslexia a/a sy mp^of^ in^^v . ^ 
=;''decreaseid^'reiadi^^ • -i^l' ■■' »■ ^' J^:''- f • '^^-^^^r''' •'■:^•'■■^ 

^ N^lc^uji^an and Wiifistei^ (375) .bought ; 

. relatTonship between electroniygraphic (EMG) nieasur,es of^covert or^^^^^ 

response patterns and elasf of linguistic iiipiit. Subjects were,12 ri||it-- - 
^ihanded males and fenri^les, ages 11 to !2(K Electrodes attached t^ 
/upper lip and th^ lower lip/on the left a^hd^^ight dorsaf^ . 
the right lower le^of subjects; anjtoa^^^^^ 

they Vread silently from pro|i^^lectitons and were then given a 
comprehension test. Two sele^j^ffi^P.o/ about ITO^jiVords were read. One 
consisted primarily of bilabial pro^e .intended to accehtiaate . covert lip 
I behavior; the other emphasize^ingua^alVeolars'^^ to heighten 

tongue activity. A 'memorizatip:rt task was administered after silent 
reading and corSpted of slides' of bilabial and lingual-'^lveolar words \ 
which were monosyllabic, conqrete/a rid matched for.'$yl^^^ length arid 
frequency of occurre^iice on the Th^ndike-Lbrge list. Covert lip EMGs 
.were especially prominent only durmg bilabial tasks, while cover tongue 
EMGs were relatively prominent only for the lifigual-alveolar tasks. - 
Preferred arm EMQs. Were heightened during both kinds of tasks, but left 
arm EMGs" and leg EMGs were not. ' . > ' ... : : 
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Rie, foe, Stewart, 'apd Ambuel; (464) reported ^a^Teplication ... 
study of the effects of RitaJliti oh^chdlastic achieve^ A di&uble-blind,^, 
cpuriter-ba^^iJced design was used for approxjrhately IS-Nveeks fb^^^h 
of ^condiiidri^— active d placebo; None of 15 subjects recisiv^^*'. 

C adtiv^ drug during the initial 15*week period, arid they received placebo 
in the subsiptient 15 weeks; 9 other children received the treatments in ^ ^ 
reverserflSer. Criteria for inclusion of subjects included a 6-montb cfcficitVv 
in reading; an IQ of 85 or above; enroilment in the primary ghide|P^^ |^ 
absence of physical handicap, of seyer^ emotional disturbaricei^nd 
"ISoW^r^raTiT^a^^ 

umderachievement or behavioral problerris. A nunib^r of medj^q^l t^sts,, . 
\V%re given: In addition, ,the following were admiiystered: 
classroom sociogram, /owfl Jest of Basic Skills, Jtlinois Test of : y 
•Psycholinguistic Abilities (4 subtests fot|^^ory furictjjphing), 5^W(ier 
' Visualr- Motor Gestalt Test, Thematic Affjllfkeption^ 
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Rating Scale completed :ihdependene|;^i)^^^ 

Prganicity Psychogenicity. Scale completed by'fa clinical cWld 
psychologist. Analyses of coVariance Were used tpana|^zedata^^^ 

regardless pf treatment; No^ %^^^ 
Teiading;mat;h^ 
|.subtest.^n;t]ie/ 



■ <' . Lawson;C332) c^pf^^ 

. girls pn Piafgetian^^^^^^ high school subjects performed^ 

. . pianipula^f iii AvhhiS*i the:subjects were asked^ 

-tfie amount ^ 

subjects' ability 1^^^ various 

locations along, the: t>^^ vvere :given a > 

verbal problems teist,^|jpi|neas)UF^ s<)lve pijoblemf- 



involving 0)pprtrGha and cbmbi^gtorial 

analysis; Fingilly; addition?^ of;'Conservation of weight and 

^ ^volume dispa^i^ were administered! Performance ari the tasks \M 
compared with^thfe A/iz^ C^tes^:^ all feasures,^^ 

. mean^wel was higherthgifi t 

-with nfianipulatiye t^sks prdpositional logic subsection 

of the verbaKproblem solving test (p <.l 0). Further:factor analyses w^e 
Qonducted on all^tas^ks. 0^!]^ fSr fieariy half of the 

V, A^ariance in scores; with alJ;^ > measures joadingOsubstantia 
^ factor. When -factor analyses -were conducted for males\alone; the 
;fflndings were nearly^: identical. Hov^ver, females', scores loaded 
^ substantially on 2 factors, together accounting for nearly 70.^>er cent of 
. the total ^core variance:^ . : #> . " 

. Lee (380) examined the relatipniship. 

, ■ artiong^re^fc^ m^^^ areasjind^ariables of intelligence, 

: | f?^j^T^^^>^ of parents, and sex 

: pf lilgfi^^ Using Rein^cjjj^w^cd^^^^ Measure yfittitude 

'^^f;^'^^ SuJ?jeci s^^ were divideil" of JO 

: P^**'' ^^^ i)airs e^:;(:ontain^^ 

. with liigh^t^ stHdies^s>c4l as opposite interest 

patternawi ath# academic areas. Data analyses were conducted using,/ 
.tests. fl^suU^^ ^ignificarit^ifferences on the basis of any of 

. the: variables other tE^^^ boys tended^ to express more 
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int«|Pt irissbdal studifes than in English;^ while girls teiided t^ 

interest in English: Boys also tended to haVe more interest in sciencelhian . \.' 
in-social studies, while (he opposite was true:of g^rls. Additional findiri^^^^ >r ■ . ■ 
•are reported. .;■ ,.■ .r".,,./^ ' :\ ^y^''-.: ". ■ 

lV-3 ./Intellex^tua:! abilities and. read v r-. '- '^.i'^.-i-uy-:'' 

. ' KeHaghaii (287) the question pT^hether -^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

• intelligence cau$es achievement or achieVemeryu^usi^ . " 

. sample of disadvantaged inner-city children. T^if Stan^ 

^ Jntelligence Scale and the Preschool Inventory were ^dminist&^'tP'*^^ : 
siibjbcts iattending a presfchopl at the age of 3,.then iagain at the age of 5. ; 
All.intercorrelatibns between intelligence and achievement on first and ^ f J ^ ■ 

! second testings were significant and positive^ifferences. in cross-lagged ; ^ \ ^ 

^correlations were not significant. Results tended to support the ^%:?v,v 

hypothesis .that achieveniem causes intelligence for' disadvantaged ' 

-children. • ^ 

Four predictors of observed reading achievement were 
co/npared by Dpre-Boyce, Misner, and McGuire (136) in a study \ * 
involving 375 fourth and'SSS fifth graders as subjects. The contributions 

whether predictions . could be increased , by altering such ' 
vambles. All subjects \yere . given t 

during the fall of either l9fOpT 1 97 1 The SRA Achieverfieni Series was ^ 

administered in l^ai-ch, 1972; and the tot : 

mjeasure of observed reading: The studenJsVM A's and IQ's Avereiusedtd \ .. . . 

campute reading expectancy es^rtates fesed .on the 

•Harris 1970, and Horn-Lvi^a^rmulas. Pearson. >Product-Mom1mt 

coefficients of* Correlation were Calculated between the - 4 

ex^ctancies and the observed reaching grades for the cortibinecl fourtn*^^f** 

. arid fifth grade populations. Two .step-^^^ 4^ 
performed, usingitbe data, the first . ^ 

arialysis were ment,al agi^,, Chronological age. The second 

analysis eliminated subjects wl^vV^ere held back iri school so that the . 

> grade variable was treated as years in schpol. In part; resjilts of 
coefficients of correlation data disclosed that the. 1^ \ 
was ITound to be the best predictor of act^ - - 

■ .reading expectaricy equalled MA mintts a constant of 5 years. However, 
no fprmub wasjijdged as adequate for prediqtin^reading achievement of - ' 

studerits who ranked in the low IQ range between^^^ 
^to data based.on stepwise regression analysisrIQ or M^^^ 

'ajmost all the systematic variarice (/?=^.696 to .72^).CAS?c|>Unted fora > ^ 
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tior^inilicreasm^^ : v ■ 

^ Ypung ana Cormack (596) examined^the relationsbip^Qiig' 

subtests from the; iFeyc/z^^^ Ihtefiigence Scqfe for CHifdrerf'^ i^ 

a sample of emptibhally disturbed :Ghil^iren(:xA 

factor analyjsis was used to asses^Teiationshi||'b^ . . ' 

analysis yielded loadings on 2 fact^^ 
. of JTPA Aud itory ^subtests and WISC Verl^l subtests. Factor II was • 
. comprised primarily of.the ITPA Visu^^^^^ 

Performance subtests. The 2/actors accounted ^^ 23.3 and 22.3 per cent 
of the matrix variance, respectively. Next, a stepwise multiple regression 
analysis was conducted to determine which ITPA subtests correlated 
t;^most highly with WISC Foill Scale, Verbal, and Performance iQJn each • 
instance, 6 ITP/k subtests correlated significantly (from !64 fo JO group 
correlations) with each measure. of intelligence/The following 4 ITPA ^ 
subtests correliated significantly with WISC Fuir Scale, Verbal/ and 
; Performance JQ; Visual Association, >4anual Expressioh;^^^^ 
,Sequenjial Meinbry, and Visual Sequential Memory (aU expre'ssed in 
sea jibld scores). , - / 

: - SeWell and Sfeverson (496) inyesiigated the r 
school achievement and a number of variables known to be associated 
Wifh learning ability. Subjects were black first ^graders from low^SES 
backgrounds and ranged in age from 5 years /o months to. 7 years 5 ' 
months. Learning potential was assessed* with Raven's Coloured 
Progrefsive Mdtrice^ followed by training in att^ntional abilities and • 
reflective thinking. Second, a paired-associate task Ibf 3 lists of 25 noun- 
. picture^pairs was giyen subjects lii 3 conditions: normal side-by'-^Me 
presentatjqn Avitb instructions to^^ke a sentence out of the pairfof 
objects, ^nd-vyth the examiner reading a sentence that linked the pair; 
Filially, subjec^ learned ncNy words under different conditions of 
reinforcement, .this' being an index of the usefulness of diagriqstifc 
' teaching. These conditibtis included feed back of correctness of response, 
social praise, and tangible reinforcement. Additionally, 7 subtests of th6 
Wise wei-e administered to ajl subjects as'^l as-i^he Word Reading and 
Arithmetic subtests o{ ih^ Stanford Achievemem 7>J/, frte latter being 
the achievement criterion. AU achievement, WISC, and learning ability 
•variables were subsequently intel-corcelated. IQ w^ .related tb all 
conditions of diagnostic .teaching/ paired-iassociatfe learning, and the 
Raven test. The 3 conditions of diagnbsti^f teacbingvwere rdla^'d Mt 
showed considerable independence of one Snotber/ Intelligence /^^ 
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:9 Summary of reading rese^^^ WEiNf raijb, et al. 




^related; 

. ^ The. purpose pf 'the report by f)as and >^ was to 

V v ^cdmpare^^ of factor raadinjgfora batterj^bfcogniti^^e^^^ 

" ; age groups^6''and 9.(^^f^ 4 p^pUs was -ass^Sse^^^^ 

; ^ yn 1 boys were seli^|UjI: on tfttie! fc^^^^ 

.: • ^d ^SS^ were Raven's Cq loured Progressive Matrit^ 

y^^^i^^^&^!^^ Memcj^: for Designs^ Auditory short-term xnemory, 

^ . Visutl shbft-^^^^ merhqiyi Cross-mbda coding, Word reading and 
-Gblbr narning, Digit ^pa^^fqrward and backward on the WISC, Bridge 
taskv, a^ Vocabulary jT^/T were 

|: jjf inte^^^ malrix s*ubjec^d to a^^incipal 

• component aha||lis, varirnax rotation was t heriAperformM 

principal axis le^dirtgs. Factor structures identifie<r«:were essentially 



similar Tot both age gp^ttpsf^ and 
Speed emerged. The-ariaiysis siiggested that the subjects in both age 
gcbup^ consistentiv routed to similar prcKJessing strategies on the . 
cQgnitive'itaiks emplo/yed. Some disparities were noted,. however. The 
^mhpiX^if^^tternpted to expand the test battery without thanging^e * 
. factfiV^pjcfute by adlding the Digit Span and :^erform*ance IQ^o^ the 
korge-^l.orndike. For...the grade 4 sarnp^, readiog^^frevement test . 
scores were^dded to the other tests! An 16 
scores giypn to tfie fourtfi^^i;ade pupil:^/ This time 5 factor! were 
revealed -^'t he 3 found earlier^^j^fS^^lI^at^^ Imagery and Socioeconomic- 
Status-Cultural.' 




Peel (433) investigated the cc^itix^development and co^r^itive . 
style of British studentV Aj^experimental instrument involving^ 
readingl^as cbnstjrueted T key concept termsH^'«:^chos^^^^ ' " 

: 4 sentences. V/ere const^ each J<fi*m. The^ sentences 

were constructed so as to contain the key term as an abstraction, ./ 
"% generalization, particWArfe^tibn, or partial meaningful assbchftion wi,t'h 
y other terms in the se'^n^ence.^.Subjects were presented the 21 groups of 
sentences and asked to chboJ^^e from 

yoii prefer as having the'.itaost significance for you." Coriiparing ^ 
performance of the present' sUbjetts on the test to .that of^subj^ {n ' 
previous fitjudies, upward^trend in abstraction and generalizat'fdn was 

, noted, these increasing with age. A4sp, asage decreased, particulariz^tion ^ 
appeared also to decrease. The author provides reKability;and validity 

; information forthe exp^imentai instrument,^ ' ' * 
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ahv i and ^ tJpraw* vpivStixi 

jjhysicar science ■ancl^ V^ spieipce; .In addition, thi||^, 

jiK: relations^ ^ori^ciehce acfeievei^enty j^^^ 
.^critical reaspnihg. Science ^hievemeirt^ 
£Science,Cujf iciilum 
Biological :;/§^nce Curricvilttfli Coi^^ 

used to .assess read iri^^^^^ was eyalUatea?TJy 

the ftifzii^ Cqnditidnql ReasoH ; 
C^J5 /^^t>« was/ assessed > \ 

Raven-s T^sfxtf j^gi^^ 12(3 black 

. .>^ .freshmen enrd 

scores qorrelatjed^j^3 with f QSKvscoreV ahd'.406 with/RTLO scores, ^ 
Other coefficient for the ISRT we^e belOw .25. Multiple correlation • 
r doeffide^nts; between th 7 RTitGk^ubtests and the other variables were 

determined. The 7 RTLO subtests^fir^dicted about J /4 of the vaj-iahce^^ 
.- the.IRSt. ^'s^ ' ■ . . ■ ' • . - - ' . . -^If ' 

; The purpose of the article by ;]Cawsdh,'iNIbrdiand, jand Kahle - 
: (333) was to exaniinethe relationship a'mong scores on. lOPiag^^^ 
• used t6 assess levels , of concrete and formaLreasoniag ahd problem ' 
. * solving abilities -and^scores on the ^eqii^ijtiai *test of Educational 

Progfess^Reading Form 3A {STEf ^ 
; the following^levels of thinking; Preoperational-!, Early concrete 
ojjeratipnal-lIA.LConcrete opdratiohkl^HB, Early formal operational- . 
'lllA/ and Formal *operation-4WB . Sui^^ higher on the 

. Piagetian tasks also scored higher on( ^he reading tesfl|A Pearson ~ 
product-moment borrelalion coefficient of ,70 waS obtained between the 
2 varia^bles.. Further testing indicated/tl^ linear. 
M'or^llj^al br difficult tasks correlated more highly with the STiEP 
score t^an did the easier, more concrete tasks; but all coefficients of/ 
. . correlation were positive and significant, 'r * - 

• yaung (595) derived a formula fm^' determining reading 
potential andfe&mpared it against 2 common forpiul^s, the Mental Grade - 
Formula and the ^Years' ih School Formull^ The Young' Formula ^ ■ 
; attempts to account for such variables as the^ effect of retention of a 
^student, the distorted prejJictidns that result when lQ*s deviate 2 or mOre 
standard dtiviations from the norm, and the human error factor in 
computation. Th^afjithor's formula is calculated multiplying the 
student> present gr^de by^his in^ividual lQ score, witten as a decimal 
. (GlR. X IQ"^ Readirig Expectancy Level). Because IQ is the. common " 
factur^in ill 3 forfnulas, Young'^ cOijiparisons demonstrated i^^i 




^riniary d£readini research . ; j tWimi TtVuB, et -af ij^ ^ 






who: 



had 



n* socially 



ted-readijigpp 

prompjecj or retained ;LyeSr. 

: Sm\i\i'{5\2) cqmpared a number oC intellig^ their, 
ability to yield apptopriate reading expectanCy,data whencomljaTejita 
the performance Sc^^oi ihz^jVechsl^^ '^^f'^H^^''^^^ 
•The 'following testsl^re administe>^d to secondv.fb^^y and- s^^^ , 
gradersi': Loj^-Thdrhdike tNpnv^^ Inielligerrce^] Slosson \§. 

Irif eUigence fesi^ Peabody Piciure yocabulqj^0^st^ 'hhd tht A'mmpn*! 
^ ikWT^si^^ a cnterioh of . 

pier cftrit^greement^^^^ t^^^h^PT^^^^^^^ they 
claismea readers as able, "d^felei^^^ /read&FS. The 

'^SUern^^^ Diagnostic 'Test wsis adminis^r;^ to W 

'purp^Js^s of ^comparison. AddU qf the 

-WISG was admiivster€;d to the-subjects. Resiills indicated nJSetweral^ • 
;' the'AQJWi^^^t-ciassify readers in a fashion simiMr to th? WlSC. All^--- 
testsf^iRctioned weU in this respect aj thc'seCond and sixth grade levels,- v 
: and with male read'ers. The AQTl wasj\i.dged inappropriate overall and 
• specifically vyi^^ 

-^^^^ findings of»a jtudy into 

/aspects of - b,eginning reading Teachers' manuals for seyeral different ^ 
primers and first readers wefe* examined to* note the conceptual ahd^ 
reasoningtasks required of children. Thelogic^lsteps required were then" 
translated into ^j^^^^i^ci notation tp deterrhine the complexity of the 
steps and to nofe^fi^certiain logical , operations predominated. Alsp an^ - 
analogue of the -^et bf^ grapheme-phoneme correspondeii^es was . 
developed, alpn^ with fesslDns parallding phonics lessons in teat;her^^ 
. manuals. ThI 4iffiGiilfy of the reasoning required, was; studied' . . 

means of the analpgue-Jessfl'fts. the author, reports that'tnany logical 
processes a^k^. df leaf ner |re^ difficult for the child to under3^|^d:: 
Children were o^en able to do the analogue lessons more easily than the 
parallel phonics lessons. Although a few logical paradigms were" f^^^ 
representing, much of the iifttruction given, different paradigms were > 
used in dif^erentmariuals fof*t«aching the same basic processes. Some of 
the paradigms appeared mor/: difficult than otfiers. ' "'"'^ 



r 



Modes of learning • ' ^' ''■' ■^ 

^ ^ Rudei and Denctjla (480) examined the ability of LD and 
normarchiidren 16 match:,spatially arranged patterns of dots as.\vell'as 
sequencesr'of light flashes within the visual mode. LD's were attending a 
^ private facility. All subjects found iteasiest to match spatial patterl|^Vith 
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. ieach otKer; thi^ 
subjiects to match seqilehtiai 4ight^flash0s to>^ 

spatial pattern, normals '^did s;igAificantly better' than/ LD's.."*Ohly^ : ^^.^^ 

temporal sequencing matching tasks correlated with W 

and Performance IQ's; Only teippotal spa^^^^^^ = ■ 

-Jv^gniflcantly"^ age, ^Within the normal group,«rolder subjects ' 

. perfpVnied better oh. most of .the ta§k^^^^^^^^ younger subjects; Irf the LD 
B^oup^^irt y^^te no to age of subject, ; T ' . 

' (14d) investigated .t(i^ r r«ading> . 

ability and the ability to correctly describe temporally ordered patterns'^ ./ 
oMights, jggjj^s, and fin^^^^^ good.and poor 

readers, i^^e basis^ of reading scoraitfrorn thie .Gates-MacGinitie . 
Reading Tep were^presentejl various palrerns by visual, auditory ,-.and^ 
tactual iHfrtodes/ Performa^'il^^ on, tHtse taskis .were, entered . into an. 
ANCQVA in order to partial out the effects of inleUigence. Results ^the 
.analyses indicated no reliable mai,ri effedts^|^ rea'dirij^ ability or 
modality, nor was the interaction between, readin g ability and moHality 
significaj^t. The author discusses the resiilts, mjniin;^ the importaTice 
of itiemory and v^bal labeliTjg abilities to teadi|l^^/^ ; :'v ^ 

. Swensoh and Fry (533XstiK^ first graders' aM^ \ , 

trigrarhs under different coadUions^Hteri^ativemodepre^ 
subjects were as^ssed for rAding-i^^ Ggtes^MhcGinft^M^ 
Reading Tesi:'Sip^S}?^^^^f^ presented 1(1 trigrams 4nd.^_sjced to choose^^^^ 

■ from several alternatives-jthe one that .matched the stTm^ulus trigram. 
Thus, the stiifiuhis arid^lternatiye trigrams were present^ under 4 
conditions: visual-yj^l, aui|i|bry-auditory, VisuaNauditory, and 
auditory-visual. Ac 2hfa^ctQa///K V 
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analyze correct . itfspdiii^^^^^ d^^s' ot 

uncovered for sex. Perfbffl||^ slgm^antly b|Kei|^^ 

visual task condition' than in the other-?, task conditjbn^: There, was a 
significant and positive relationship between performance in all task ^ 
g^boditiQijs and reading- achievement. • ' 9 

The correlates of reading ability at grades 1, 2, and 3 were 
studied by Hartlage (?4|) to determine^ whether there >yas some 
discernible pattern of evolution of different skillSvinvolved in reading. 
Reading levels of tire 130 subjects^were a.ssessed by the Wide -Range 
Achievement r^5/ (WRAT) and by teachers' ratings of reading skills. 
Components of reading ability were measured with subtestis 'of a 
predictive screening scale developed earlier and included - Visual 
Sequencing, Audftory Sequencing, .v Visual-moto^^ Integration, 
AudpitMyL/JSpace, and Visual' and Auditory/ Space. Visual-motor- 
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Integratioi^^s not significaritTy/0^ age.Boy^ . 

knd girls iiid -not diffet significantly oh 'any oL the 5 -nieasures exee^f^ 
Auditory Sequencing, (>n which^rls were signrfickntly better at igc^t - 
Visual Sequencing \vas"significaiitfy torrelated with reading ability atj^lj 
levels. Auditory Sequencing was significahtly correlated with WRAT . 
scores for younger but pot for older cbiidren.i 'Visual andAuditojry/ Space ^ 
scores were significantly>correlated*with W^R^ scores at all leyels, but ' , 
the ma gn i tude ; of t he cbe ffieie n t s ^rdigRm sMd with increa$ii^P|ige; 
Aiiditbfy /Space ^Wedf^iJS^ coefficieni^:;With 
AVltAT scoreS; at St^s 6. and 7 and teaeherV 

tatirigs cdrrelated .86 at age 6/.,85^"l^^e 7, and ^^78 at age . 8? . 
'■['[.-:■' J In his study,' Walker (56^)' cdntnasted the effectivene^ss of 
reading and listening . processes in eleventh ; grade students. Th?e0 
independent samples of 48 students were randomly divided into. - 
treatment grouj)s eacjfi. In* *thp listening treatment^ a videotaped ^ 
igcussiori was presented/Irt thef reading treatihent^ a written version of 
p(&^|ginie discussion was presented. Bot^ treatment "groups t%n;wrpte . 
(icr^n as much as they could recdll of the content the v^ritten responses 
were then analyzed ac^iording tQ .4 categories related to the accuracy of; 
the recalled ideas to the content. IPhe recall ideas of readers relative to 
those of listeners were characterized by: 1) more^recalled ideas, 2) more 
recalled ideas displaying aji appropriate reJationshjp through association 
with other relevant pHginal i^as; 3) moranon-distorted recall ide*a«, an4 
4) a lower preqiofition of ideas not identifiable as beifig.frpm;the ' 
original text.. >v , , ^ ^ ■■ * — 

" Farnham-Dfggpfy and Gregg (166) gave 24 fifth graderl^ 

memory span and fnemory scanning tests in both auditory and visual 
modalities. Pupils were from a low socioeconomic areai llalf were- 
identified by teachers as average or above average, readers and ha|f as 
poor readers without any-other apparent^ form of retardation. Children 
were tesied individually 20 memory, span trials and 80V niemory 
scanning^ trials. They were then .asked to construct patterns out of the 
same letters used in the span and Scan procedure^ Pattern-construction 
rules were expiairied :,by each subject. Tn addition, ea^h . child read 24 
words selected frorti nprined li^ts. ^he word reading was scoigd for wtiole 
word errors; integption errors; blanks; Where perhapsu^my the first^; ; 
syllable was given; and misgronunciations . Fcr auditory memory spanfv; 
.'children had to recall^ a' series oif l^ttersets presented by tape; for visual 
memory, the letter sets were presented visually at the same pacf as' the » 
auditory materials and \then recalled. Only 4 letters were ij,sed - 
throughout. In the memory scanning triials, the.same4 letter^ were used*. 
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visual aid auditoiy m!^^^ how iriari^^^T^^^^ ; 

leuer had been presented. Sltprt te detekiQratea over : 

time/in the p^r reading group; -When mQj^|^ was^J 
readers shoW^^ release fromprbactiye'irihii^l!^^ did i 

;..Ti^i; *Fpr gc^pa: readers, memQrjfc.SGanrirn^ oc a bo^^he same ■ 

s^eedin bpth ^gdalitte^ 

\lagge.d-relativeio viiwial ratj^:^oGT>ead^ ' 
. a lettei^attern more thaa^gpqd readerr^C St|^^ regressioiis sbctwed ; 
. . tha't different patterns of vaf iables.were as^ocis^ with different types oYi 

reading errors. ♦ • r-'- m 
, . -The relative value'of reading andi^^ 

, was compared by the comprehehsion of social studies 

. materials by 570 sixth graders fromyaribus MirrnesotarschpOlsi The 28 * 
p^articipating classes were randomly assigned either:^ to an experimental 

^listing group or to a reading group 'as "contrpls.vla.the experi^lent,/2^^. 

^ C(jn1frriercial suppleme'qf'ary social studies' unitexts wj^re used, each 
deajiirig with a single topic:and ihvolving investigator-written malerials 
; \)vd[iich in total forme|[ 2 units of experimental fhaterialsr T^hese materiah v 
: were used under;treatment conditions, 1 hour per day forvjQ school days,, . 
-FiVeperiods were u^ed.to read of listen to tlie'teXt of 1 ujiit an 
question sets-^hich miatched each Jesson in the unit. Another Slperiods : 
■ were.jsimilarly used for the second unit; Eaclt unit df|Study waspregp^^ted; . . 
and concluded* respectively % a pretest and a pq^^t TO't— ^jo^h 
aiithor-constructed—^s measures comprehension/ An analysis/of * 
,covariance was used to treat the data. Findings revealed that the majorhy 
- of coitip^risons sh'^wed no significaht differen9e.s in the effectiveness of ^ ' 
> reading ajcldlisterting as modes of learning. Significant yifferehces were 
found for/gixli and for children 'of . above-average i%ellig^ wlib 
showed that they learned more by reiadrhg than by li'fetemng., V \ 

Fronk 089) compared reading iand H^^^^^ 
kinds'of instructional materials for tjaeir effect on learqirig in college* ■ 
students. . Students were divided into Jow, •medium, and high reading . . 
groups on the basis of readijig scores fronKthe comprehension section erf \ 
the advanced form of the California .Readifjg Test . Eacl#^of these grpups^ 
then, was divided into 2 ^tions;^ach se^ion stt^^^ 2 ty^es Of 
instructional rnaterials (manipulative or np.n-niBnipu1an fr6|Ti,Teading °\ 
or from listening.^A rii'astery leveF o^* achievement defined as a*;perfect 
score on the criterion measure, wais required, before each tre'atment was 
consider)sd complete. Analyses of variiance indicated that th^ listejirng 
nftode in the manipiJfative unit was mor^v; efficient for all subjects 
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^^^^^-^^^ nor 
7 -tnainiptiia^^ linit^^he more efficient;m 

• refetion to tlieir readings aGhiev.ement,l||[^lj/H the^,x6ading'scojes_ 
:; ^were useful in'predicting resultslstrorig^y 

; •'f^ one Shpuld^'llfeterm 

^;4^tTanipu|atiye or nonVmanij)ulatiye^t|^efore;;H^ / "^ '^ - 

• 7*^ *^ the ittodfe bf instru^ctidn for subjects. . ; * - V ^ ^ ^ V .v. 
\; : ^Levy (338) investigated various- formats of ptesentation ^rid " / - ^ ' ' & 

gFiinitnatical m with sentences and their effecif on subjectsV , * 

, aMlity^tQ fen^rnber se Iv 64 sets of 3 sfetitenc^^^ A 9^ 

l^j^ v.eacf\:' W^ to sulyects;. imhiediately^ pfesehtafiori, . ; ' : * ; 

^yp, subj.ect&'Twere asked to indicate if iC'.test sentence rri^^ ^^.P^J-^^ . . " ; . ^ i .Tr 
r.;' 'experinrerit^l sentences. Sentences were prese^^^^ ^-7 .^1 

\ . siieRt (prese^rited visually a'nd r^ead silently), visual yrfcalized,(i^^sented^'? • " - . 

*>^visudlly and r^d ai^oiid)^ visual suppressed ^(pre^l^ ^ - 

subjectsxounted), and^ % ^ 

^. \sentences >vere. better remembered ;^ollowjng auditorj^^P^^^ i . ; * n * 

^AlsOi SuVprjessing vocal activity by h , • * 

resulted iriv^a:. performance ^^^^ ExperiihejijJ^"\vei^^^ / . - 

■ pr^sen^ed Sentences in the saihe ma^ . v^- ^ 

: aud^torj^:^. suppressded. ResultSr 'demp-nstrj^tdd that s of. 

• ^ vocalizatiQn interfered Avith tas-k performa^^^ ' . 

^jCxlilbi^dirt,^^ ' v V 

ExperiiTQeiit 3 "Were" presented sc^pteiices. in visual and visual suppressed v v " • 
co^nditiofis. Half the subjiCCts were^ shojA'a unrelated sentenced" i^ * . ' " ' 
-manner of Experiments .1 ah4 2.1 ^Wle- the' other haili-::were siiowrir^,^^^ ^ J 
V > : sentences t4iat formed a pstrag^ph- and- were iinstfucted to relate th^ 
, • sentences' in irder tG^^remen^ber thep ^b^^ siippr^p^sTpn eitf^^^^ 

demonstrated in Experiment 1 were re^^ated* in EKpei:iTnent"3 for" ^ 
r thematiqally related^ senterte.es. . ? V . V' * " v ' -^'-i^^ 
The pyfpbse oCthe rese was to determine . 

/anyvdifferehces:. in comprehension when ;tj^^ aural, " 

• 'message wis Varie^^ reading or ^asl'jsfene^ M) o.nly^^ 
. The su^jefcts i^fe 118^^^^^^ schoQl child reij of normal pcadingv 

• ability. TPhey We^e <ihy^^^ 
form pa^safes of J^ie A^e^fl/e ^^^^^^^^ — . 
of eacH pasftfige was;^played at nornial/$low, pr rapid speech rate/iThe . 

. plher grbupilistened_ to th^' same recordings, also/at i^l^Te 3 speWs : . _ 

Compreheil6ibh}>yas assessed following each paragrapK^In adciitio^i the .*? ' \ ' ; o ^ 
^QA 
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ExperiiT^nts in le^ing^ . 

, : ■ ' Lieb^rf, arid Pass (49 J )-^^ 

^adyance errgaTiizer^and o^ganiza^pJn of text pri !^^ ; ^ 

. Tvv^ ' set$ of - stimulus iTi5teriail|r wetife ^uile^; i)^a^ 
^ parag?^phs of 598;W ^lach'^oT^^ Nyis^si plaped?^i1^^a^ pa^|i ^ J 

and 2) Ihe - sam^ Gohteht in- the|[brn^ 
y trAns|tidini^; placed^ between tKe tppi|ail b?^ 

; ; addition, half of the^ iTej?6lVe[d othei* isets o^ stjymu]^^^ 

V jjSliterials accompanied by an ad^^nc^ hbw the^pkssag^v)*,*^^^ 

v/js organized. Materials W by i^^item recaU -comptetion 

test. Analyses were conducted vdsm^ X k 6 f^ttorial design. • 
AN6vA*s indicated lhai ther| was a si^ntf^ main effect in 

jfayor of the iyjiblc stimulu^^matfe^^^^ ' 
also a sigiiificant (/?<. 

paragraph oxgaliizatipn.^ ■ v • " . , ^ . ' ^ " 

A sample D^lii aniyersity ' 

by ^yong (590) to assesf t^he effects of advance organizerlroft^^ 

long-term retefttibn^ of an essay. Each of 8 sections* of an educatiprial 

psydhology course y^^ assigried td': one of 4 treatment 

cpnditions to include in; advance organizer plus learning group, a 
"learning but no' advance organize^ group, ian advance prgani2;er only V 

group, and no-treatment control group. All sections were taught by the 
. same in^^tnictor. Material to be learned was Contained in 2 ajpproximately 

lv50G-w^(:njd_essa^^ identical in organizational structure- Ah 

i^rganizeir sought to explain an idea in terms of principles, organizatiorial 

structure, and subgunjiing concepts* For the experiment, the . relative 

position of some psychological anii'developmem 

out concerning views of mah and were^ju 

dependent variable, vyas niade up of scores on a 20'item short-answer test ^ 
on the experiKiental mateHal at 5 days and. 37 days after presentation of ^ 
the materials, Mfeans and standard deviations W cpmp\ited for each- ' 
aggregate group from the resulting data, Th^'^experiment was carried out^ 
over a period of 40 days from the first presentation of the materials to the - " . 
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y ^WPri^l gr^iirping as study stratis^gies fpr improving recall comprehehsion 
. ti^rnrpr^^ assigned to 24 tutorial pairs in 

VJ; // Wliich tk*^ at |-^1^4y^^ diyideiiJ|Ato 3 seetions^acil 

V ' 4^air stu^ PMjD^tie^ip^her; su^ the ■ 

^ padir ac^fe ais QtiiesUbhfe^;> tim 
^ portion^ pfte^ 

; ;;test Uemi presenit^^^ by; 
V V .multiple cbmpa^risqn tests: was used in data '^rialyse^^^^^^^^^ the 341 sfibject 
/ * generated q.ueitions39 per cent required yerbaU 

recall icor^^^^^^^ ^ere. 
: 54. 1, 52^, and 46:8*^perveeii|t, -respectively (p^JiDf Ani^rihg arid 
' J qiiestiohii;ig conditibns^^^^^ from studyirig, but not from each other^ ' 
. /^Recall on the 2 sets of targeted items (thoset items generated by siibjects 
that also appeared pri tht post test) was significantly higher than all other ^ 
m^^ not difer froni each other. Questioners did not score 

^/ higher dn ihiq^dfentar 2, subjects 

^ agairi generated q^^ and an effort was 

made . have suojects generate .m and questions they felt 

< would not appear on a ppst test: U 

^miateriails, it was found that difficulty of t^Vg^ 
, ; did not differ, ahd^ there were no diffcitences in perfdrmance from 
/Experiment ^. The authors conclude that question generation-, whether 
in tutorial setting or as an independent strategy, is effective in increasing 
■".■■'recall.-.' '^-r--.^ ' ' 

V , v Mayer (367) explbredih^ 

\questions on the.= comfprettegsip^ subjects. Preview aWd 

Veviewquesti^ 

;a4ditionail cbiiditibns wer^lnclvided wherq, subjects received^ll types of 
questions or no questioril/ sdt^,bf S- p^sages was used £(s stimulus 
materials; the first 6 passage's and ass^^iated tquejstions were used as ^ 
, , practice mateirials. Reading" time arid question, performance were 
.V r^ecbrded for only the last 2 passages. Analyses of variance indicated a 
.-^ « ilf^main effept due to questibn'^ilet witb subjects,,who 4iad received model 

■ --^^ . ■ ■ ' ■' . . ■ - ■■■ . . r 

;■• ^^^^^ . : . . 
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'^i^P ^u^s^dp^ sutyects : who deceived all types of questions pe^ 

Subjecfs w loW^t 



best/ bubjecfs 

lajifce.. Tfief(^was;^M ih 



perfor 



r paji fc 

;Whiclr?^^ questions they hkdseen during the 

i practide sessibh^ The effects of detent ty'pei of questions <)n the ki^ 
. viMormaU te tt is discussed. C ) ' v \ ^ 

r^C ; Watts. (576) in ve^tij;ited the •facilitatiVeVefTecits of adjunct^^^^^^ : 
vquestions when used with high and loV achieving sixth |raders.^^^ ■ V 

96 subjects were determined -to be either high dr'low achievers; each'of 
these 2 subgroups^^^w^^ <i|yi^ed into an expierimfetital 
f^ondition: Experimental subjects received a passage; d^^^^^ 
words divided Into lOTsectionsJ «ach section ^bl^9weii bs^^^ / 
questipiV^ Q"<PStions were^of ; 
subyects^: to recognize^ informktion drawn from Jext, ^aJti^ 
(|uestiQns tjiat required more tha;n reco|riition bif irifot^ 
analyses vy^ere conducted via a 2 X 2 X 3^'2-factori^^^^ 
Newitian-K^l^ teists- The le^ was comprised 0^a 30-ue^^^^^^ 

"^ulj^iple choice post/test.: R 
^ achievement, in the predicted direction, as >vell as a significant treatment ^^^^^ • 
effect (bpthp <.01). there wds also a signiricant(;p<.6l) 
treatment interactron indicating :^at ihe .$igrtificant nia^ efiect^i^^ 
treatment was primarily d;ueto difference5b(e^wf«^^ 
author discusses the ihteradtibn of adjunct question ;treatmems wit^ 
personialdgical^ari^ibles. ■ ■ ^ V ' ' ■ / - V ' v . ^ ^ 
; ; Fritdmj^n and Wilson (188) examined textlrbak''^^^^ 

; patterns^ and^ underlining patterns jn^ college studeutits: 'Subje^^ 
psychology courises. were directed to buy a: particular text; each t^jft 
contained 16 chapters and each chapter contained 4 glue seals that, when 
broken, would indicate reading patterns. G|aef seals were* placed at the 
' beginning, mid-point, end, and ^t text summarY locations. Si^bjects We're , 
informed that they would receive 4 exams over thecourse of t^e semester ^ 
based on the text. At the end of the semester, texts were examined and' 
data collected fen^he following: Xhe number and Ipcation olthe broken 
glue seals, the proportion of major materials underlined, and the 
proportjon of minor matfrials underlined. ANOVA's indftated a > 
significarf^ difference (p <!005) for the first and second sections of tli^ - 
text, indicating that seal* breakage was relativ^y liigh^^^^ 
chapters and rdativeiy lp>y-for the Jatet*^ohes.'The proport^^^^ major 
material underlined followed'a similar pattern. Additional results and/ 
discussion are provided by the authors. . i / 

; Anriis^ and Davis (.12) manipulated note*taking and review 
conditions with 85 college students. All students were^resented' a 40- 
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■^1 



^ f-^:^iminute le^ ' 
/^ A :iv^^ ^ 



ijeviewcc 



4) subjects^Gj|iiam aud\;j 

J|h^I|tturer's notes and re^i^^ 



[\^ie,^e4>owit' notes and lectdret^s:nb 5]j 



' n|jlitaUy^ and*^)^^ Twc/ weeks following the|eeture, a 

1 "review se3si^^ were administered consistijig of 10 

^"objective flu^stipns: A\jSingi6^fa^tor 

: urtweighted^anjS^^ u^; Us^^^^^ data^ analyses, A si^ificarrt 
■ Hp<:M\) treatmejme^^ 
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eor rect on; the^sh^i^^^ quiestions.: Tj>e authors d?scu|S' tHfc ' 

irnpbhanc^e of st^^ well'^s thjs-^ 

apparent lack of effteire regardingiinterrial/e 

_^qarterand ^ V Matre (82) explored the efff ckfjcfTrl^ 
P^Csubseiquent performance br^ a learnihg^ask with 1 72 college subjecf^. 
A ' 17-niinute jrecordedV lecture to subjects :uhd6r '4 \, - 

condjiions: 1) Subjects took nbtes*luring the lecture and reviewed the . 
notfcwery^d, 2) subjec notes but engaged in :mental: review, 3) \ 

su'bi&tsW tp lecture t he^yengaged in mental review, and 4) subjects ' ■ 
lis^ned t(i lecture then performed a letter canceUati^^ task with np" 
re.yifew/ Additional -.jnan^ of^ conditions included either 

im'mediajte review. or -l^eek delayed review, verbatim or paraphrased 
test items» and h^jj-g;- loV vefbaVabilit]^. Significaht ijiainfi 
fgund for stu4y stT35gy(p<i;001)V tim^ 

verbal' ability .(p,<:.005), based on 'a\4 X 2 X 2 unWejighted: means * 
ANOVA. Additional analyse^indicated> that subjects who took and / 
reviewed their o>yn. nptes performed significantly better (p<C:,01) than ' 
subjects ii) the.li.stening and mental review strategy, and that ta'kihig notes 
and performing! mental review was .superior-to listeninjg with no review;, \ 
The autWbrs conclude that notert^lcing alone is of questionable value ' ■ 
unless psiired with 'review procedures. . • 

' Kulhavy, Dyer, and Silver (317) explored the effects ,pf :^ 

note-taking: and underlining on learning;^A total of ^4^ high schcibl 
subjects read ail 845-word passage; one groii^ was intstfucted to take 
umes, a second group was instructed to underline portions of the passage 
they thought were relevant, and controls were told to study carefully. All 
subjects were inforrped of a subsequent post test (30 multiple choice apd . 
30 constructed response iterris), but they were ^sHown non-related ; 
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: - T' = ' ^^ijperfolr^ :J«gnifidantly v>6Uer ■ ithderjinefsi: :^ 



^:.£indii«s;^^.';::;<^^^^^^^^ ,^ ^.,..^3^ 

subj^cti;^ r 
u|TdeHftiirig.:c^' sentences, i)-S L: ;subj^ct-/ : * ; : 
genei;^^, uhdyiii^^ S y^: r ; . ; 

strtjjfet-g&rterate^J^ E]H: : 

exp^rim^^nl^r-pW^ importance > ' „ 

serttences^' S) |EL; of low structural ^ ^ 

rmportarice g^iitei^es^^ ^ljP:/coiiiti^l^ underlining. " 

The post test cohsisled:^^ fre^ r^callifi^h^ Recall ; ; i 

. protdcQls >yere scpr^d laqi^o^^^ . ; > 

research. Analy^s jsvcre^^ " 
by Newm^n-Keuls tnii^iple cp^^^^ that the S^^^^ l| 

group performed s^griffit^^^ ttian any bther*gi^^ > . > ; 

only^hey outsporpd^he qonttols in^tot^ ^called*.-: ' /. ^ 

signmcantly (/7<.pj) more ihahlt^^ 

found to- be, sigriifijcam. . V I' //^ / • fU-:, \ '- 

Howe andSfnger(26|);e3C&m^ - " ^ ■ 

in a group of 86 college; subj6cts;^^^.^U^^ pj^ss||e!^s the 

stimulus, sulyiects were.aissigriedtp G^up 1 v 

was told to read the pas^ji^e during the allotted tin^;j^^^^ tp,^'^^ 
copy the" passage; ^ind Group- 3 was tpld tovrridl^e £ ^^^^ ^ 
I>aragraph in the passage. An inamediate P'ost tesx \Vf ^thpn 
in which the subjects were asked to ;rei5rdduc^-the|!as^ in ^writing ' 
accuf&Jtely |is possible. A fqurth;grpup wias usgci 

effects for the (felayed recalnest res^^^^ ''^^^ 
effect br.differences for delayed tccalti^^^^^ vyasy|ibweyi9r,V^ 
^ior treatment. Analysis of vanancc^iW^ th^ffih 
simply instnjcted to read the m£i4«)^a! fTe^^^ ■ ; i 

the immj!plate te|t than the .otHei;gr^ thdPe'wal also a^igniTipan^ ' ■ 

difference betwe^ th^ Summarizing; ahi^' copjn ;: . ; V^; 

perfofmin^ worseuthian either of th^ pther^. ^ . -^^ '--^t- 

■ Howe and ebney<26l) investigated thei^^ interference^ - 

pheriomepoh with 18 university subjects. Ex 
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presehted an |initiai jmssage coriiprised^ol/ 1 5 ae - 
sentence ier igt h of 1 6 words. Each sentenee contaiajed ,2: idea units>— 
Experiment il^subjects' were^t^^ passages sirnilaT r - 

v^chaiXged: Controls received the same; initial pS^Sajgev 
:;^4ijFfererit adihtiq passages. Ail subjects wei^Tirstg^ve^ 
-^oyef ea^ i3sage; tten a:C\ied-rec^ll test Consisting o^Q sh 
items. 'Irjie. difference between the 2 groups in the changes l)etw?en 
' immediate . and. prfalr test; performance . wa? statistically significant 
!(/7<.625) in . f^vor of control subje . / ^ ^ 

: ■ ; Rcthkppf a^ Bjllii>gtohi(474) focused on 2 purposes for their y 
'study: 1) to deternriine the relationship .between the number ^of learning^ '^^^^ 
* ^oaisi a hd d tcreased p erf o r ma n ce on goa 1-rele va n t teist i t em s, arid 2) to 
, . :6^1ore chafecteristics'^ difectipns^^at influence the 

rpciali of fiifa^ text information. T:he 192 college student subjects 
werij^skpdU^ read a l,010-v6pd passage on oceanography. Goal/ 
• '(fcsicnptive i^^^^ were available for all ^ce'pt control subjects. 

:^Treiatnrie'm Hif/ered in the number of goals riot achievable Jrom \he ' 

erxpSHmehtal passage 4nd»in the resemblanijp between the descriytion pf 
y unafchievabld^^ and the wording M elements. A 

<otal' of and 1 control condition* were^ eiripjoyed. One . 
' ;,irea|m^ 5 achievable, tei?^-releVant, learning goals; ;3 

treatments infc/olved lists of 10 learning goals: a) 10 achievable passage- ^ 
r rele\;arit^goalW achievable g;oals dnd 5 learning goals which * 

cbujd not be kchieved but were 3imilar to certain text elements (R5S5); 
; i^n4 t). is achilvable^goals and Svunachieyable goals (R5U5). Another 3 
treatmeynts involved lists of io learning goals: a) 30 .passage-relevant 
learnfng ' goafls (R30); 10 passage-reJevaht learning goals/ and 20 
unachievable goals similar; in wording to preselected passage elements^ 
■ (RlpS20); andnO relevant and 20 unachievable, unrelate'd learning goals** ■ 
(R|0U20). A dost test consisting of 40 short-answer or conripletion items ; 
ed. Of flie 40* items, 5 were relevant; 
treatments except control; 10 i^ems were incidental to all * 
treatments;, aijd the remaining Ayfere. goal relevant, goal sim^^ 
'unrelated depe ndin.g on the treatmentv Subjects w.ere random 
among treatmeritV For .the 5 universally relevant tesV items, goal; 

actions resulted in better performance than the general 
le control conditipTiV There was ajso a red the 
propbrti()i#of cdrrect responses as the number of learning goals, 
ncrfeased. Coirect performance on the universally relevant te\t iteijK . 
^decreased jvith ah increase in the number of learning goals from- 5 toj 1 0. 
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.^ypnd aO-^^ goals lifitea'^M: noi result ;in reliable ' 

. Jdecremehts ih performarhce.. Experirhental ;treatiriepts resuite^^^^ 
reduction In incidental learning. with the control group achiavihg hightri-^^ 




better oa questions about text segipents^vhic^i^d^^ 
goals than about the sanje mateVial Whe^^ it was unrelated to msttWiopal • ^ 

^ - M and Mc Vie (401) investigated t# effects of 

response vocalizatidn and interference with membry in coflege subjects. ■ 
^ Experiment- 1 required 40; subjects to-^aTenirer "high or low imagery . ' 
. Pp%5_sileptly or orally and to recall them immediately or in a delayed J 
condUioil/4iigh iniagery lists were learned4}etter than low imagery lists, ^ 
^if^^^ imfnediat^ and'delaye^fecall. Vocalized listsV^pn the other hand! ^ 
W|re better recalled tn fhepiJmacyj3ositionx>fiB<&^ with a^: v 

Mf8^*^4yantage over ndn-vOcalized lists in the final i&'sijfipns of delayed 
recall al^Ok Interactions among the yajriables indicated^fhkvbcalizatiori : 
'Vfected ^delayed r€call the most; while imagery aftectecTimm recall 
the most: Experimeiit :2^had SO subjects read oi- listen to a short stbry; ' 
subjects WQire to recall, as much of ' the . story as they ctluid. Upbn 
cqni^etipn .of the story, some subjects we(e ask ed to read yet another 
-storyTjefore the recall task— this being the interference material If free 
recall; 'required yocaltzatiori, scores were depressed>^uditory 
presentation appeared to be slightly ; 
regards iitt^fere^ce effects. Experiments required 64 subjects to recall 
pan^ of trigrams; in bne condition, ^rigram pairs cohsiste<* of a word and 
a nonsense syllable; in the bthefv2 nonsense syllables.: Further, subjects . 
Vpicahzed pt >ead the trigrams .silentiy under 2 conditions .of speed. 
VecalizatiPn had no effect on the learning pftrigram pairs; syllables v^re 
, learned mPre slowly than wpjds, and there Were no interactions among 
these variable's.' , . _ / ' \i ■ '■ ■ ■ 

■ Ktuleeand Sc^artz(315>des*ibed ai^ 
study the disruptive effects on immediate reftall of interfering with the 
ability to sc^.n ahead. Sentenjees printe4- on paper tape were pulled 
through a window the sizejffof which cpuld be cohtrplled. Variables ' ' 
ilitrbdliced included 2 sizes *f exposure; 3, types of sentencesrequational, 
transitive, andTandom'strirlgs pf wordS;4 lengths of sentenfces using 5, 6, 
., ■7;^|hd^8'^ords; and i rates pfj)Vesentation:f sib fast.' A ^ 

tot^jiibf 32 sentences of each type Were constructed Using nouns,. . 
adjecttves, verbs, and adverbs selected frbm the third, fourth, and fifth 
thousand, groups of mosf common words ;ii'sted by Thbrndike. The^ 
synXactic.structiire for each 'le^h of senteixcfe was controlled in orderto. 
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; ■ .-^^^^ Subjects^ werlf^^askbd; tq me^morize-^^ ^ 

: seri^cnecand Repeat it? Ertors increased as the ^ 
: : The \.i^a of theidisruptive effe'c^ Wais most iriarked: for longer • - 

findings to an infotmatio^n pf^ sentence- recognition./ . r 

^ . '^^^ was 
1;, 1: jTny^ Ri^iardi, and; Fiiv^^ ( 1 83^^ 

ofJlhe/ZO third\and fourth graie pupils used as .subjects Kai^ been 
. i^eijl^ed ^6y teachers as ^^ood readers and half .ks poor readers. The 
r ^. reading ^cpr^^ 

. .. . ' good Ve^^ ^8 6 per :c^t fo^: the poor readers.. Photographic ^ 

^ • negative trapsparejicies were niade pf 50 rectangles*, 5^,ir&n-color \y ords, 



ahd^O :Cblbj words (red, yell^;;^ ahd- blue). The stimuli were . 

arraSlged in; 10 ro^^ i^cx)lunin^itfr a ra^dbm of verbal forms on 
non-color and cold^ by . ^ 

V>patchfes of <;ol6red plarstic tape in qolw^'i^responding to the color words 

used. Ordll% tape CO lor wk^ the restriction that tape color y 

\v and verbalTorm did hot corre.5pi3^^Time taken to name alouo^a.page of » 
;50 joiors vi^s recorded; Golc^rs w®?^^ 1) a CRlor reclatgle; 2j)'^'^^^ 

. ' non-colof words, in which the colors wSre presented as the words ONE. ^ 
two, THREE, and FOUR; and color words, in which colbrs' were 
presented as words, A sijghificant effect was found for f&rm presentation 

■ ' but not f^r reading: level The Readmg Level X Form of Presentation 

interaction v?bS significant (.05).. Meantime readers did 

^ U9t differ significantly for color, but bbth- groups -took significantly 

■ : longei;: for nm^cplor ; words, than* fo^ Good read'efs took, 

* signifij&antly ly^ to name colbrs in color word form than in tfonvcolor , 
word ifOTfs^^wriiE^po readers showed no sigfiiTfcaht djfferencje in niean * 

- » time between' these. The results suggesfe^^ that wbrdi were attended/o 

.'equally" by both good and poor readers but that comprehension .\va^ 
greater fbr good readers/ , /* ^ ^ ' 

.Two experirhents - were Gonducted by Lyfczak (550) to 
investigate the effect of color xodiijg Thai syllables on learning their s, 

; ^rpnunciation V.d,on transfer to syllables which were not coldrcbded. A 
'tbtal 6f 96 psychology stiident volunteers^parti^ipate^ In Experiment I, 
16 subjects wer6 randomly assigned within blocks of 3 to each, of the 3 
treatment CO nditioi/s. Thb experiment focused on learning how^^ ' 
Thai letters — 1 vb.wel and 4, con'sonants. For subjects^n groufi 1^ all 4 
consonants were- color coded. For grojjp 2',.tfie letters *were printed in 
' black, Eor group 3-,.colors >yere.^ randomly assigned to letter^/ Training ; 
consisted pf 176 trials based on "a set of 16 syllables presenfed IM tjmes. 
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' The procedures; in Experiment li neafly the same as in Experiment ' . 
I, witn the addition of pretraimng and pretraining i^^^^^^^ . 
who reached criterion during the-trdining phase of the experiment then 
enter^<taJe^ an additiwial set 



: of 16 syllables p/inted in black" without indipatiftg^ w^^ 
were right or vvrbnjg. TJbenr^^ red undanlcue wa^ found 

to Have.no significanteff^ 6a 
group trained on uncoded syllablesVWhen sfib^ 

color was a relevant cue and given pretraiiring whkh emphasized the ' 
color code, acquisition was facilitatedv but.transfer to uncoded syllables 
was impaired. When sutjqcts were inform^^ 

and given pretraining which efnphasize^ the sh^es of. the letters, / 
acquisition >y&s iacn impairment on the. transfer task. ' 

Wirtenberg' and. Fa w (587) examined the^ability of good and 
poor readprs to adopt and apply learning sets to problem solution tasks 
•^Subjects in the study were assigned to 4 groups: younger normal readers, 
younger retarded readers, older liormal readeris, and older reU 
readers: RetaMed readers were at le^t M/2 years behind in reading. 
Each subject was presentee^ 2- nonsense syljables and was asked to choose 
one; one from each pair was arbitrarily Ghoseri to be the correct and 
: rewarded response^ Additional pairs of differ,ent ft6nsense>ords were 
-then presented requiring the application of the same problem ,sQlvitioh. 
Nonsense word pairs, . however, were varied along the irrelevant 
dimensions of color, siz^, writingVyle, and position. Thus, the question 
of most interest had fo do with the subjects': ability to generalize the 
solution from one problem to. another wHile ignoring all dimensions 
other t hah the pattern of letters. Results indicated a higj^ correlation 
between ta^k performance and intelligence; these 2 factors >vere«then 
entered intoan ANCOVA, partiallirig out the effects of intelligence. Data 
analyses revealed 2 .significant effects: retarded readers required more 
problems to reach criterion than did the normal readers; and younger 
subjects required more problems to reach criterion, than did oldep 
subject^. : . , 

Camp and Dahlem (75) studied poor readers' ability in both 
paired-associate and seriaMfearning tasks. Iij/fexperiment 1, 68 subjects 
who were enrolled in a h^havior modiric3tion tutorial program in. 
reading (affbelow third grade reading on th^ Wide Range Achievement •. 
Test Nvercjf 1) presented^ 10 pairs of unrelated pictures-from primfer 
workbooks and asked^tolremembef which pictures went to:gether, and 2) 
presented 10 pictures in order and^asked to* recall them jn order. Results 
indicated tha-^ subjects performed significantly beUer on the paired? 
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associafe task than on the serial task; fe>y .corr^^^^ between the 2 
measures were, significant. In Experiment 2, 24 similar subjects were 
presented the same paired-associate task atid a serial learning task that 
required subjects to anticipate - While paired-associate performance was 
not different from Experiment 1, seriial learning significantly improved. 

1 . Mayer, Stiehl, and Greeno (368) studied thW^ effect^ of pre- 
instruction, aptitudes, instructional manipulatfons - ai^^ different post 
test item types oil the .acquisitioh of concepts in |)robability; In : 
Exjperiment 1, 44 x:ollege subjects studied an iristructional text in 2 
sessions, then responded to a 30'item post test. Results i main 
effects for >ptitud9, but no differences for instructional treatment. In 

TExperiment 2v90 subjects- worked problems dealing wi^hithe concept of 
probability^ Iiistructional trektinents were varieid to emphasize meanings 
oY cQttbepts or computation, Ja pre-insttiictipnal treatments were 
varied so that subjects had dijfferent degrees of familiarity with the new 
content. The main effects of pre-instrUctidnal .and instructional 

; treatments were-, npt significant, although there f%as a significant 
interaction, between the 2. In Experiment 3, prp-instrUctional tteatmenls 
were again ^manipulatf^ arld results, indicated that the learning of 
formuH served to. increa^ computational ability Experiment 4 again 
manipulated pre-instrucftprial tr^eatments. The authors discuss the; 
different operations contafined in pre-instructidnarand instructional 
treatments that contribute^ to learning^e contiEerit. " 

Rothkopf and E^illington (475) studied the effects of goal 
statements *on the subseqliaent learning of relevant and incidental 
information by cdllege students: Subjects read a. 6,000-word passage 
under condition^;(i^f 12 specific learning objectives, 24 specific objectives, 
and a^cjontrol /groiip. Subjects then responded to a 70-item post test 
containing items relevant to\bbjectives; incidental items not relevant to 
objectives, but topically reley^nt; and incidentalitemsnot systematically 
related to objectives. A 2rway ANOVA was used in data analyses.^ 
Results indicated that specific descriptions of learning goals resulted in 
higher performance ^ on; goal^rpleAtant test items than tjie general 
directions given to controls. Relevant item perforniance was higher for 
subjects receiving 24 objectives than for subjeas receiving only 12 an3. 
than that for control subjects. The experimental treatments tended to 
result in poorer performance on incidental iteitis than the control 
condition. The authors provide an extended discussion of the theoretical 
inlplications of .their findings. 

Peters (437) examined the effect of restructuring concepts in 
social studies materials on the concept comprehensicm of 36t) ninth, 
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graders; Using the Fraytr model, concepts were classified aca)rding to / 
rdevajrt-^ttriiratfs^^ both examples aijd noh- ■ : 

^ exa mples of concepts were presented . The^traditio.nal textbook apjpi'oagh^ • ■ ; 
c'ajtisisted-d f^defi ning,t conce pt and prescQting:ai^^^^ 
were diyided into 6 groups with equivalent numbers of good and poor ' ' 
readers in each group (based on the Gates- MacGinitie Reading test^ \ 
/Form E). Concepts in bo^tli- conditions were presented iri ^3 ways^ 
chronologically, topicQlly, and chrohdlogically reversed. A concept 
attainment test of 20 items was constructed as the post measure. Results - ^ 
indicated that subjects using materials constructed around the Prayer 
model scored sfgmficantly better (p<.0001) than siubjects in the textbook : 
approach/ No significant differences' existed fof concept arrangement.. ' ^ 
within either method. Conceptually ^systematized materials appeared to. 
be as effective for gogd readers as for poor readers.; Jhe.authordiscusses 
. the implications and limitations , of ^the- results of the study. ; 

. Geiselman and Riehle : (192) 'investigated the effect of 
manipulating the logical and thematic ordering of related sentences bri 
free^ recall. Two sets' of 10 sentences about 2 different topics were . 
presented to flS college subjects under 4 conditions comprised of. 
'ibest" ordering or scrambling one set of senjtences. Subjects Vere 
instructed that they would be asked to recall one set of sentences, but 
were actually asked to write down ^s many of the 20 sentences as they 
could recalL Results indicated that subjects fecalled sentences within the 
.designated theme better than- interference sentences- Totally, more 
sentences were recalled when interference sentences were presented in . 
their "best" or logical order. Interference sentences had less of a negative 
effect orf remeifibering target sentences . if fli^were presented ifi their 
"best" or logical ord?r. The authors discuss the re&dlts relative to 
organizational and. rehearsal storage? strategies. : v ' » 

Carver (84) investigated the effect on learning of a programed 
format for presenting proSe materials.. The format pt-esents prose ^ 
statement&of several words, then a 2-altej;native word choice set, one of 
which is the correct response. A total of 58 paid college subjects were ; 
presented a technical article under the programed format and under a 
regular pr<^se format within 5 con4itrans: 1) regular prose undet- low" 
motivation ' condition, 2) programed prose unddr low, motivation 
condition, 3) regular prose under high motivation condition, and 4) 
prografhed prqse under high motivation condition/ A fitth group ^ 
(Contcai) took the subsequent test prior to and after reading the passage. 
Although alLsubjects were paid to participate, the high motivation 
cpndition consisted of subjects receiving a bonus for increa^^d 



performance. The lOO-itiem lest consisted -of the original material . 
presentecTin such a way thaVsome items contained letter tnariipulatipns 
Where subjects had to recognize, incorrect letters in worxis, and a set of '. 
■} paraphrased toultip le^hoJ ce^^ alsq. adminija 

T ; reading effidency^ diffefjencesj tJrfj^^ 

* motivation, tj^^? programed prose group. scored..higher than the regular 
V : pfosdgrouof under lligh"^^^ 

lower than the reginar prose group. The author results 
< relative to_ the effect of prose formats on attentionarbehavic^ 

/ '^Barron and Stone (33) studied the ^effects on reading of 
student-constructed graphic organizers. High school students were 
assigned to one . of 3 jroUps: graphic advance organize£, graphic post 
organizer, and^ control. In all conditions, subjects read a 3,0P0"Word 
passage about mental health. Exp'erimental Organizers corisisted of an 
arrangement of terms relating to the major concepts in. the pasisag©Nin 
schematic form. Subjects in the GAO^ received, an experimenter- 
> constructed graphic advance organizer prior to the first .reading of the 
passag^, then read the passage a second time on the following day. 
S'ljbjects in the GPO , group read the passage on the first day, and . 
constructed their 6^yn graphic post organizers on. the .following 
day., Controls read the passage on both days. Subjects th^n were 
administered >& 25-item test of mental health vocabulary relationships.- 
Results indicated the mearf score of the GPO group was significantly 
(p<.05) better than that of the G AO group, while, the difference. 
the.GAO group and controls was not significant. , 

Marholin, Mclnnis, and Heads (35^) used 3 behavipr problem 
childi-enas subjeclfs in a*study designed to iRvestigate the effectiveness of 
free time as a reinforcer and the effeft of Reading >perlfe 
reinforcement upon math^matits and Engl^k "Tour conditions were, 
used; I) initial baseline, 2) reading reinforced, 3) chance reinforced, ind 
4) a finai baseline. During the initial baseline period, the. 'teacher" 
maintained a record of items attempted and of correct prpbleitis during 
' reading/ mathematics, arid English , periods. During the reading 
reinforced period, free time was earned if during the reading period a 
child attained or su^pass^d the median accuracy score established duririg 
the initial baseline period. Rate and accuracy data were again collected 
V for math and English. During chance reinforcemerit„a child blindly drew 
^ one of 3 cards on which the^ subjects were written: The card selected 
' designated the area .vpbn which freef^fTme was contingent! For the final 
/baseline, initial baseline .procedures were \einstaj(ed: Accuracy- pf 
performance was u^ed to evaluate reinforcement prbceduces. The results 
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suggi^ted that free> time c^ii fun^^ 
^ occurred, in other; areas when 6t^^ rernforced 
. Neither a reading reinforced hof a^^^^^^H|^^^H|tipn produced 

consistently differential I'esults.. Tj^^^HHjBP^'^^^ 

;^ Haase (223) presented ^2 e?|^P^Pto determiher, whether 
levels of sonic effec|s affedt the learning of words presented serially.. Ih 
thefirst study, grade; 5 pupils were^ randomly assigned^toeaeh of 3 sokic 
-laffeqt conditions: pleasant, neutral, and unpleasant^^sounding words. 
Sixteen words were identified within each level of sonic aJfect and then 
^ randomly assigned to eithera visual or an auditory mode of presentation. 
Study .2 followed the same^procedures with a. college population The 
fesultiJ of both experimentjs suggested that sonic affect does effect word 
acquisition. At gracie 5, positive and neutral words were more easily 
acquired than- negative soundmg.wprds. For adult readers, affect within 
words alDpeared to enhance Ijearning but: which level of affect was unqlear. 

In the report by Evans, Horv^th, Sanders, arid Dolan (161), 14 
special education children w.ere«xposed to 5 treatments to increase their' 
attentioB and academi,^ p^rforrhance. Treatment li weeks 0-5) was a no , 
treatment, base-line phase. Treatment 2 inv^y^cj the teacher 

picicing a chec^^raark at lO-minute internal's a card taped ^ 
desk 'if the pupil was attending at the end oif^ each^'O-^inute period. 
During Treatment 3 (weeks 8-14), the same relnCorcement occurred as in . 
tl^e preceding stage except that pupils could exchange .check marks or 
points for privileges. Tr^atit^ was the same as 3 except 

that a teacher aidejoinecf the room. Treatment 5 (Wrecks 18-25) was the 
same as 4, except that the value o'f the check marks or points was 
Ghangcd. In this phase, a pupil had to be attending for 3 successive 10- 
minutc periods in order to earn a. point. Points could also be earned for 
each ur^it 'of work completed in arithmetic/reading, ajid writing. An, 
increase in attending behavior followed the introduction of the aide in 
Treatn/ent 4. Reading achievement as assessed by the Wide Range 
Ach\e\\ement Test also showed a significant improvement during the 
periocjf when the assistant was introduced into the program. 

/ Ohnmachl and Fleming' (422). proposed to determine if 
developmental changes in memory attributes for words were 
characteristic of both good and poor readers in grades 2 and 6. There 
were 20 subjects at- each grade level— 10 good readers and 10 poor 
readers. Ability levels were determined by scores on the, A/^/ropo/Z/aA? 
Achievement TV*^/.. Subjects were presented with 40 words individually 
and then asked to select the word studied' from a set of 4 consisting of the 
correct word, an associated word, a neutral word, and an ^ousticaUy 
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similar word, ^Good readers at , both grade leyels tended t6 ;^gw . 
associative dpminandev but poor readers displayed np dominaincfe. Poor . 
readers at gfade 2 made more, errors. than good readers/ 

Poor reading sixth graders m^H^ f^w^r Prmrc than cPpngdv^raHr 

than good, reading second graders. ^ 

Ah extensive study in bbpk forn^ was published by 
who attempted to ascertain whether certain variables in piose^ 
account for idea^ people tend to remember from a passage. The variables 
included were the organization of ideas in a passage or the content 
$tructure,}-and the emphasis given certain infornfiation by th^ author or 
the signaling. CpUege students were ' asked to read pasisages 
approximateily 60Q, words in length. Their recall protocols were scored - 
for the presence of content units and relationship units in each passage's 
cojitent structure. A score indicating the ntimlj^er of people recalling each 
unit was determined. The reiattohships between the scores for each unit 
and the variables of structure and signaling were then investigated. 
Information high in the^ content structure of one passage was recalled 
better than >vhen the same information was lowin the content structure 
of another passage. One type of content^found to facilitate recall was 
numbers and sequences of nurrfbers. Signaling tended to increase recall, 
although the findings did not-reach statistical significance. The author 
discusses the models of subsunfiption, retrieval, and selection as being 
able to explain some of the findings, but not all.: The author concludes 
that the structure in prose is an important dimension on which to 
characterize passages. ' ^ 

Nelson, Brooks, and Borden (406) designed a series of 5 
experiments attempting to separate the contribution of graphic and^ 
phonetic factors in a paired^associate list. In Experiment I, 12-item 
paired-associate lists weire constructed so that, in certam conditions, 
stimulus word endings coincided with their respective response word 
endings. High and low phonetic and graphic similarity were factorially 
varied in dilT^jrent lists so that all pairs within a given list wcr6 similar on 
both dimensions, similar phonetically but not graphically, similar - 
graphically^but not phonetically, or dissimilar on both dimensiomL TKo 
sets of lists were constructed for each of these 4 conditions. There v\re * 
grouffs of 16 subjects— each with half the subjects in each group assign^ 
to each list set. Subjects were undergcaduate students. Fewest'errors"^ 
occurred when stimubis-response pairs overlapped on both dimensions, 
and the greatest number occurred when both phonetic and graphic^ 
overlap were low. In Experiment II, 10-item pained-associate jists were 
developed so that pairs of stimuli in different lists were high or lov^ 
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either - graphfc or, phonetic ^imil^rity. fvvb 

• .^.equivalent, *4ists were, coirstrueted for ,eacti Vc6hditio?i^^ .\i^hh \2Q . 

• • sulyects— JO assigned to each list-^w^ithin 6acb siitiikritV coijdition. 
, Thus there were 80 subjects in all, Again both phonettc^nd grajph^^ 

factors affected performanc||||periment III was: done t«4^dete^ 
phonetic^ and graphi^ll^Bf^ generate^ inlefirefeifce-;^ 
/ cpnditibns of auditorga^^ did in jfte visual presentation 

conditions 6fExperid|^H|^^Hpesporise5, acl^uisition criterion, and - 
other details were id^iiiPI^|^^ II except for presentation in 

the auditory mode. Under the conditions of auditory presentationV 
similarity among pairs of stimuli prqduced no apparent disruptipn. The 
pin-pose of Experiment IV wa:3lo isolate the relative contributiph of 
plmnetic and visual factors at initial positiPns under visual presentation. ; 
The findings indicated that acquisition was disrupted by* high gjriphic • 
. simrlarity. Experiment V was the auditbry complement of Exp^rihie.^ 
I V. Phonetip similarity, graphic similarity, and the interaction of the 2 alK 
Tailed to reach^^^ The authors conclude that the 

effectiveness of phgnetip— as cpmpared to gfaphic—attf^bute^s depends 
^ on the modality through which materials must beassimilated Phonetic 
features appegr to be processed when stimuli are presented either visually 
or aurally; graphifc features appear to be coded' only-when stimuli are 
sHpwn visually, ' . ' 

iy-6/ Visual perception and reading . 

Thorson (544) presented a table of nunnerical values for shared 
Instinctive features of the^ 26 uppercase alphabet letters. Letters were 
> paired according to their degre^^ of-Lvkual / confusability. Visually 
confusable letters were those with 3 or more distinctive features in' 
commoW The resulting table was compared with reaction times between 
visually X^nfusable sets of letter pairs and visually non-confusable sets. " 
There was a significant difference in niean reaction times for-the 2 sets of 
letter pairs. r 

Briggs and Hocevar (61) devised a distinctive feature analysis 
for printed capital letters by using 4 major features^ curvature, horizontal 
linearity, vftrtTcal linearity, and diagonality. The analysis was adapted to 
discriminate all English capitals and to provide an index of similarity. 
Each lettei; Was then compared with every other letter on the similarity • 
index and a confus^bility index developed for each letter pair. Letter 
pair? with more feature^ in corpmon have a higher confusability index. 

Lahey and McNees (322) published 2 experiments dealing with 
training perceptual skills in young children. Irj the first experiment, 40, 
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subjects each were used from H?^M St^rt preschobls, pf iy^atii preischools, 
and children e^roHed in a s^m reading program. The latter 

group had cbmpifeled grades '1^2, qr 3. Children were givdn a test of 50 
match-to-samplp items . "Fhe resylts shoy^ed that both prAchool -groups 
jnade errors bu't-th^t Head^art-children made significantly more. Few 
errofs w^ mad^ by the pOcK readers^ and most of those were made by 
the childish whoJia^imOjj^^ the:j||^^ 
experiment, 29 l<i|tff|^^H[[H Qr more errofs the 

screening test' u^Hj^^l^^^^lw^ were selected to individually 
parficipate in eight 30^minute sessions in which they wer^^ presented with 
series, of match-to-iample letters in 3 phases: 1) No Reinforcement I 
*^'i(N R 1 ), in. which subjects were not told whether thfey were right or wroifg; 
. 2) Xraining;Kn-Avhich/I(^^^ sets of items were made up for 20 letters; 

and No Reinforcement 2 a repeat of NRl . The treatment groups 

differed only in p^^^ For one group, a fading procedure was 

■ employed in which the sample letter and the correct choice were initially 
larger thaij the other letters but were gradually decreased in size until they 
were the same ^ize as the others. The No Fading group used the same 
items but with no size difference^ Correct i-esponses were reinforced 
verbally and with a poker chip which could be-changed in for a penny 
when 10 had been earned. Wlien results wer.&analyze(Mtwer errors were 
made in NR2 than in l^Rl by both groups. There were no significait 
differences between groups in the number of errors made during NR2. 
The authors conciii<fl ^hat problem^ m l^^r discrimination can be 
effectively modified byibperant techniques.^ " 

Letter disscninination training anfiPits transfer to a trigrar 
recognition t^My/^^ mvestigatefl by Ralls and Fry (450), using children 
from^ 4 morning kiac(ergarten classes in a semi-rural elementary school 
The 64 children in the experiment were randomly* selected as subjects. 
The subjects, possessing little knowledge of the alphabet, were" assigned 
randomly to one of 2 treatment groups, known as the orientation 
pretfaining group ^nd the no orientation pretraining group!^\ factotial 
design was emplaved to analyze the effects of orientation pretraining 
versus no pretraming, simultaneous versus successive stimuli 
presentation,/Sn^d reversible versus dissimilar letters on learning and 
transferring training in letter discrimination A multivariate analysis ot 
variance jisrlos<:;d that**"while pretraining facilitated learning the 
discrimin u r .entation method artd iimulus type did not. The 
presentation me;: ^.^y stimulus type interaction for number correct 
during discrimination training was significant at thep<.07 level. No 
effect waAfQted OTi transfer task performance. 
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The impact of training child reh'td cop^ 
;r-like forins was explored by Williams (583) in a study of 40 blacjc 4 
nd 5 year olds from low socioeaonomic K0meJ. Jhe subjects were 
randomly lassigned to 4 training d^gnditions:; reproduction (copying), 
discriminat^ion^^at^^^ a combination of reproduotion. 

and diserimiHgtion, and no training control. Six letter-like forms were 
usig/d for testing, and 3 of these fprm/were used i^s standards in (raining. 
The experiment, Yv^as a 4 X 2 X 2factbrial design-which-was epiploy^dt 
include the 4 treatmdnt^^x, and 2' training forms, with 5 subjects per 
cell. Each subject Was seen 5 times: Four tests were admimWred, 
including the i5^rr7-^i;^/^A2/c<3 Test of Visuql'Motor Integratid^, The * 
rpults-of the experiment indicated fhit effects^of^traimng weri, quite 
specific: that is, discrimination training improved performance on the 
discrimination test but not on the; reproduction test, and reproduction 
training improvgdyperfoqiiance on the reproducUon test arid not pn the 
discrimination test. The combination training wk$ ais effe'itive as the 
reproduction' traininglpii the repDQuction test, however-. Finally the- 
effects ^;6f cd^ir mation training ^vere seenVboth on forms used in 
training anc m iher similar iforms, while the effects o^repro^uction 
training were ,c n 3nly oh trained forms. Im'plications for instja^ikpnin 
reading and ^^^'tmg fjlre discussed. 
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The --T^osa: th^ research by Cbhn (96) was lo e3j:pl9r^he, 
' letter ^ recognii. on ditficulties of primary children from BPer. 
sQcioeconomic ^^amiMtts Subjects werd 3:^2 children who in October 
failed 'to deqcvfce 3or m-jr* wordson.thefirst grkde'^word list of the Durrell ^ 
Analysis of R^-^ouk .difficulty. Most of the subjects were first graders. 
Each child v ie pik gi. t o riai^e adl the lowercase letters, presented in 
scrambled pi, v^^^^M^ recorded to find out which letters were 

mistaken iot^^i^^^aind er/or frequency chart was made. Incorrect 
responses we- ' ^^f^^sxctdiffi^^ systematic 
errors. Systerut,, - errors were thep.^tudied in an effort to discover which 
factors- n;iadeijgpficult for these letters to be ccT:-:-]y. named. A 
frequejicy tsttaPm^^ / was the most fr: . aeritly missed • 

lett*. (3f the en missing it, 146 called it /, ana called it one, 

der of decreasing difficulty were . g, d, /, and b. 
:issed letter was o, A closer exar^ination of 34 
made. Of their 195 totdl errors, 63 were reversed . 
ss differentiation errors. ^. ' 
Co|)ple (ia6), the effect -of 3 variables on the 
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middleclass children, 40 lower-^class children, and JO controls, eqtiaily. 
divided by siex and social class/The di^criniinatioh pretest and post te.st 
called for a matching to standard task consisting gf '1.6 trigraths. One 

Response choice >yai identical ^lo the-^sfa^dard;* th6 other differed by 1 
letter:^ Discrepiaht' letters were 6 and dip and jTij^ndTf, or v aild w. In 
tralrtirigtrials pracrice, only the discriminations b vdfeus d arid m versois n 

,<vere included. On half the trials the child saw the 2- choices while the 
standard was in view (standard-present); on t^he other half, the choices 
were presented after removal of the staftdard (standard-absent). Fifteen 
minutes of training on eafch of 2 consecutive days within 1 week was 
given. Children were given immediate feedba,ck on . correctness of 
response dkring training b.ut nOt during' testing. The S experimental 
groupis set up were each given a parfri^lar combination of 3 independent 
variables: 1) single-feature versus multiple-feature difference between th^ 
letters distinguishing the t^g?:aryis, 2) st.^ndard-pWent versus sta^ard- 
absent matching, and 3) use ofean oyerlaV procedur^^ Subjects who made 
3 or fewer errors on the 16-item prefest were eliminated from the analysis.' 
A total of 48i experimental and 6 control subjects were used in the final 
analysis. Pr^feist scor^ revealed no significant differences on any of the 
variables for the 8 groups. No significant differeiit^eSv^ere noted as a 
function of^pcial class on the post test, Therg was a main effect in favor 
of the overlay procedure. Furth|^ analysis indicjj^ted that the importance 
of the overlay procedure was mostly accofunted for in the improvement of 
b versus and v versus vv. Post test performance ih distinguishing/? arid 
wasv^ignificantl^^ better in the standard-absent than in the starixlard- 
presen^ groups: Middleclasschildren made fewer errors both pfior to and 
follov^ing [training. ^ 

A comparison of the effectiveness of perc^eptual-motor training 
and orthcjptic training with underachieving children was undertaken by 
Greenspan (211). Criterion tests included the SlingerJand Tests for 
Identifying Children with Specific Language Disability (ratings for 
lateral iprm reversals, sequence transpositions, .and total reversal 
conftlsiohs): the Kirshner Directionafity Test (time score, and number of 
errors of left-right identification); and the Position in ^pace subtest of the 
Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception (raw score 

. and norm discrepancy): The perceptual-motor group was signiXicantly 
superior in improvements on the Frostig subtest and in total errorsx)n the 
Slingerland. No significant differences were found for the other 
measures. . ' 

The major concern of the research by Colarusso, Martin, and 
Hartuhg (99) was the degree of relationship between scores on the 
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on the ScHoIastic Researdh Mssocidtiqn Acfmvemefit Tesi^aiiery 
: . (SRA). In addition to the Frostig; e^a&h child vJfs giyen XhtrJKimln^ 
Anderson Test of Mental Ability \n grade 1. PriiyLry Battery Fbfm D of 
the SRA was given in grade 2, arid the SRA PriiT|u-ylI BaUery iFormF 
was given. in fall 6f grade 3. Raw scores on the subfests of theFrpstigarid 
on t*e subtests of the SRA tests were correlat€|i^Step-wise mum^^^ 
regression analyses were also computed. None of the Frbstig scores were 
deemed to be useful predictors^of grade 2 achi*^^ ;nor did'any 
Frostig score correlate, at or above .40 with SrJ reading at' grade 3. 
Separate multiple regression analyses were perforAe^ to determine the 
ability of the 5^ Frostig subtests and IQ to prediJt reading and math ' 
achievement scores at grades 2 and' 3. Forih;'Goi|tafncy was the best 
predictor of reading ocabulary a: both grade llvels," while IQ afid 
Position in Space contributed t ^ the predictio|i equation. HoVm 
Constancy* was also the best predic|,c rofgrade^readliig comprehension, 
while at grade 3 this skill was best predicted by Positi|n in Space wit'h IQ 
and I;orm Constancy as contributors. 

Bradshaw (54) presented his subjects witf a tachistosc|opic 
'display consisting of a centrally located homograph salidwiched bet>veen 
a dis^mbiguatingTword on one-side and a letter stringlon the other*} His 
purpose was to hjbte vhether the perceived/mining If the ambiguous 
homograph Was ^ffecie^ Dy the peripherallyHCcated Rasing item?ev^n 
when sunject^ Gojild nut repdrt the latter. A list of 1 12 hlpmographs weie 
identified as' ^ati^fying : following criteria: 1) hot leslthan 3 or more 
than 5 letters loijg, and If having only 2 commonly occliring rt\eanings. 
The homograph^ ^ere presented in the same oFde^r in 2 dfffereret series to 
which the.y had been randomly assigned; Disambiguating words vi^ere 
distributed pseudo-randomly and equallwto the left or right of the 
homograph. A letter strmg of randomly^rderetf consonants equal in 
number tx> the letters of the disambiguating word (3 to 6 leiters) was 
presented on the other side of the homograph. Immediately followingthe 
homograph slide, subjects saw a second- shde containing 2 possible 
meanings forgthe homograph. The. subjects were to select one. The 
stimulus homograph slide was presented for 125 msecs., a spfeed which 
did not permit scanning eye movements. Th^ubjects were asked to write 
down a^nything, else seen or thoughi,.-*<r^e seen in addition to the 
homograph. A small but signijie<rfit^ was found favoring the view 
tr^t unreported items Beyond fixation did influence the semantic 
nierpreta:ion of t^e homograph. 

Stanley, Kaplan, and Poole (522) were concerned with the 
>mparison between groups of normal and dyslexic children on such 
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' y / tasks ias^VisuM^ 
> 'serial matcKlnfi|rSM^^ 

sequential 5^ 33 dyslexic clhiidreh^^^w by 

their r^.mediajl teacher and met tttfe foUoNying criteria: 1) at least 2^5^yeaT^ 
belovy ripfniai In rekding ability, 2) perfifiryraance at average or above levj|^ 
in other subjects, ^) absence of gross behavioraj problems, and I|!H)S^: 
of' orgKiic disorder^ dtflh^pl pupils were selected by teachers as being: 
average lo bright.. TraHpfecfts c^ime from 4 iiiner-suburban primary 
sdhools in Nielbourrie, Australia, and ranged fro in .8 to 12 in'CA. Tl^e 2 
groups of VMST children preserfted with '26 photographs of 3 ^ 

- forms, 2 of which were the same. In theTSM tas^, wooden replicas of the 
^J?!";^ forms were presented. The ASM and VSM subtests fropi the revised 
^ fllifiois Test o/ Psyx'holinguisnc Ability v^^xQ administeredv The dyskxic 
" group^perfprmed more poorly than the control group in*b6.th ASM and 
\ VSM tasksv but on the other 2*asks, performances were comparable. ^ 
Thus the results indicate. that d^slexics art: not deficient in visual spatial; 
" transformation abilitv per se. , - ' \ 

One report iavestiga^pd the relaiionship betweeij perceptual- 
' motor tasks, conservation skills, and readmess for school. Ayer^,'Rphr, 
and Ayers (22) administered the Purdue Perceplual-rnotor Survey,- 6 
Piaget cbnservatian tasks, and the Metropolitan:Readiness Tests (MRT7 
to 38 kindergarten and 56 first grade' children: The Peabddy Picture 
' Vocabulary Test was also given to assess intelligence. As a group,, the 
children were above average in IQ apd oh tr>eir MJlT scores. iPearson 
_4>roduct-moment coefficients were run'ofcorrpo^ite scores bf the Purdue 
Scale and IQ with the MRT scores'. Significant coefficients of .224, .429', 
^ and .24 were found between Purdue Scale scores and tbe Listening and 
Copying subtjests and composite score respectively "on the MRT. A 
coefficient of .496 wai: obtained between the IQ score and the (pial^MRT 
score'. Icht eta correlation technique was utilized i&. determine the 
relationship of Piage: tasks to the other tests. A cpefficieiit of .384* was 
fouiid between the F iaget tasks and IQ scores, and .48 between the Piaget 
tasks and M RT scores. ' . , 



Egeland ( 53) exiimined the differential effects of erf^less and . 
ij|Sinforcement-extinction trjaining procedures .on the discVijuin^tiori 
perfoi;mance of preschoo chilcjren;^ In addition, errorless training 
highlighting a relevant cue was Compared with the effectiveness of 
errorless training highiigntihg an irrelevant cue. SubjeQts vvfere 108 
children, ranging in age,£r -m 4-3"to 5^3, who were unable to identify any 
^ letters of le alphabet. A werefrom lower-class backgrounds and were 

I , ■ :in . ... 
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/ en'rolied in a prekindergarteri progrankoffe^^ a publicjlMjfc^^ 
' Jn 2 'groups, errorless t 

• letters of Ttie alphabet .TH^^rqup I v pl||^obVious cue was supwn|^,ed' 
oyer the feature of the letter differentiating it from: its paired comparison 
letter. Fit^r G?(^p 2, an irrelevant cue was highlighted, jlroup 3 \vas 
taught to discriminate betweeii letters/using a reir^iorcenient--(2Xtrnction 
procedure. There were 54 ch.idr.^ji^ a^^ the- 3 treajfrn^nts 

gi^upsv Each child was taughjtj^^^^f^^ of letters ptesented , 

In totiiiterbalanced order Tl^^^ subjects \#ere assigned to one of 
th6 3 tr^a^ment groups and taught U) ciiscriniinate betv^teen 3 qther pair^ 
of letteps^^^groups had \} w^rmnip trials, io traniing trial^, 5 post test 
tfials/^nd 5 delayed post aestnrials^^^ ! weei€ after trainm 
/'tlafnin^ groups wer0 given no feedback,after. a training Aia!| wheVeas 
^reiniorcement-extinction subjects we;^ told whether or not fheir 
.responses Were correct after each;training trial. Six upj^ercase. let^isr 
cbmbioations ^yere used'with relevant or cues'highriighted in 

bright red on the first'trial. The highlighted cue^was then gradually faded 
until it was no logger seen jDy the tenth trial.'^h'e number of errdrs made 
by Group' 1 was significai^Hy l^ss'than those made by^Grpup 3. TlWe was. 
no significant difference between the num|)er6f erro.i's made by (JtK)up 2. 
and the number made by the other groups. For dela;^ed rete^^ 
r made significantly fewer errors than the dtffer 2 groups/ Thejautlior i 
notes that a h^ effectivenffss of^rrorless discrimination training seemsV 
dependent upon whether or not the .obyious^^e is ijsed to hfghlight a 
relevapt or iTr^levant dimerisjan^of th/^^^ be.discrimi^iated. « 

' Speer and Lamb (5^,1 8) e^plorsd^^H^atibnships befween'erid 
of grade 1 standardized^eading scores and 4 other pleasures: Dfluenaypf 
better identification at the' beginning and end of first gradt, 2)theeffect of 
practice' on jetter identificat^ Hu^ a^thdibe^nning and end^of firet , 
grade, 3) (he fluency with-^Whieh t)iildren idenfify graphonemes tclos^d 
syllables)' at 'the end of (irs^'gfade,' and 4)' the''effect of practice"* on 
graphoneme identification, at the end . o/. first grade. The Gates-' 
MacGiniiie Reac^ng Test, Py^JnaryA, was used as the standardized 
reading measure.' Two author-jJesigftt^t^s were also used: the Say- 
Letters-Random, administered. 'in XMcriyer ^nd ApVil; and the Say- 
Grapho^mes-Random, given; in AP^^l^Coefficients of correlation 
between the mean, initial, and final scored M the letters and granhdnemes. 
tests ranged from .72 to, .88. Coefficients between the mean^^nuial, and 
final scores on the letters test, and raw scores on the Gates- - .icGin :ie 
rc-ged from .68 to .85. FoR ine graT)hcnemes test anc ihe Gav^s- 
MacGinitie raw sco--s, coefficier.:^^ xangec from .77 to .92. The auth.;i;s 
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coiiclude Ih^t th^r. findings puppW the theory that visual processing 
.fluencyji^ si^ f^^^V reading* ' \ * 

Tli&^i^fects of* d^itrimination training involving highly 
confusaWe- letters was eval^ and Weiii *(407). Subj|cts 

were 3 groups of 8 prescfeo^ffers. The groups were^matched pn the basis of ' 
i HC^ sex, day care cefater attended, and pretest scores for letter ; 
' /di&crinrii nation. The 3 groups consisted of . a control group and'' 2 ^ 
. exp*erimental grouR|, oife taught to" discriminate among letters of low . 
Qonfusio^ and -the other, among highrconfusion.jilternaiiyes. The ta^k 
required wks ma tching-to-saimple. Children in bothexperiitiental groups ^ , 
were trained to criterion— 2 consecutive days Svith^o e^ on the 
appropriate set of 29 slides. AH subjects were again^t^^^j^e same post 
test, which consisted of 58 matching-to-sample slifltes. All groups f 
improved from pretest to post test. Both training groups .performed 
significantly better on the post test as compared with the pjcetest, tK^n 
did the control group. The high-confusion group^rec^uired |ignificantly ^ 
more^raining trials than the low-confusion group, and the performance 
of the high-confusion group over the Ipw-confus'ion group approached 
significance (/?<. 06). . ' , 

\ * Vellutino, Steger, DeSetto, and Phillips (559) designed a study 
thvestigating the hypothesis that specific reading disability i? attributable 
to inadequate visual memory. Poor and nbrmal readers unfamiliar \Vith 
Hebrew were presented with randomly arrayed Hebrew letters / 
irjinaediately after presentation, 24 hours Jater, and 6 montlj? later. Theit 
performance was confjiared with that o^ normal readers familiar yith 
Hebrew^ letters: A total of 126 subjects, were used, 42 at each 'qf grade 
levels 2, 4, and 6. Retention in the nonrHebrew groups was equivalent 
J<' under all temporal conditions, but bot^il showed poorer performance . 
than the Hebrew groups under the im^n^^iate- and 24-hour conditions. 
None of the groups differed in retention, after the 6-month delay. The 
authors conclude that theif findings suggest that deficient visual memory 
is not a significant cause of specific reading disability. 

Two sets of experiments were conducted by Estes'(159) in order 
to analyze the effects: of word versus non-word context on the direction 
or identification of letters in tacr s:oscopic displays. In the first 
experiment, subjects were presented the signal letters R and L in 3 types 
of displays: words, non-words, and single letters! All displays contained 
4 serial positions. For the single letter displays, the 3 pi^sitions not 
occupied by the signal letter were filled ^ith noise characterschosen to be 
highly dissimilar from thesigpal letters. Correct detections were 84 per . 
cent for single-letter, 76 per cent for word, and 69 per cent fo- non-word 
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displays. Mean correct latencies were 706, 844, and 838 nisecs^. for 
^ single-letter, word, and non-word displays, respectively. Ina second part^ 
. of Experinient 1, subjects were assigned to a continuing context or a 
following contexj condition. Continuing context was virtually the same 
as the earlier part of the study, except that noise characters were 
exchanged. In the following context condition, the noise characters in the >. 
^ non-target locations were replaced by the letter that constitifted the vvord 
or nt)nrwqrd context, and these letters remained in view until the subject 
;made "his or her response. Correct detections for this phase of the study 
->vere 88 per cent,\85 per cent, and 82 per cent for single-letter.'word, and 
nohrword displays, respectively. In Experiment 2, 12 subjects were used 
in part A; 12 in part B; and 8 ih part C. On word-word 'displays ( W-W) 
and non-wdVd-non^word (N-TM) displays. and R were tfued half the 
time; the other half of the time, some otherletter in the display was cueid. 
On all W-N and N-W trials, a lett^other than Loi R wa/s cued. On half 
of the single-letter trials, R or ZTwas cued, but on the remaining single- 
letter trials, the letter cued on one of the W-N or M-W displays replaced R 
orL. Subjects were instructed to report the letter in the position marked/ 
by an arrpw. In Part A; subjects were run through all 288 experimehtai 
trials under a simultaneous corftext condition. The context was available 
only during 50 msecs. when the target letter was^eing displayed. In Part . 
B, all^88 trials were run under following conte;?t conditions with word or 
non->^rd .context available only during the post mask. For Part C, ^ 
subjects wei^e runfo 
. findings indicated that when target letters ^re nbt knovyn in advance and 
the subject is given a post exposure probe for the position to report, < 
letters embedded in words are identified better thanlhose embedded in 
non-words, and even the latter are superior to letters presented,alone. 
The inferior performance on single lett^rs^was almost entirely 
attributable to the greater incidence of omission errors. Differences 
between words and non-words- seemed mostly attributable to the 
decreased incidence of transposition errors ♦n a word context. 

Nodin^ and Simmons (418) designed their experiment to study 
information extraction and processing strategies of children as revealed * 
by eyfe movements. The 10 kindergarten and 10 grade 3 children used as 
subjects were' presented with 40 symbol pairs of letterlike forms— 20' 
matched and 20 unmatched. Subjects were to identify each pair as same 
or different. Pairs differed on one of 4 dichotomous feature dimensions: 
form, opening, line, and origin. Analyses of varjlfnce were computed for 
numb-- of fixations, number of frames (time), 'and number of cross 
^ompLi-.sons. Errqr rate for both groups of subjects was 10 per cent, with 
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niost errors odcurririg for feiature dimension openi Grade '3 pupils 
; Yequir-ea- half as^anyJlxatipiVsv frames, and cross cprfiparisons per pair 
to arrive at the same-different judgment. They alsg fixated 
proportionately more distinctive features (.41) thandjd kinde^rgaHeners 
(.36). The^authdr$ attributed the greater selectivity and economy in the 
extraction and processing pf information on th^ part of older children to 
iftcreased cognitive programing of eye movements. 

Ritter and Sabatitip (466) proposed to determirie the varying 
effects of methods of measurement of task performance for first graders 
of average or above IQ's. Each of the 64 subjects was indi^dually 
administered 8 tasks of visual figure-ground perception and form 
discrimination, Four methods of^ measurement wer,e utilized: 
tachistoscopic-namin'g, untimed-nammg, tachistoscopic-recognition, 
and untimed recognition. The results indicated that performance 
fluctuated with alterations in the method of measuringthe.task. Findings 
suggested that there may be a greater contribution of method vari^nce'tp 
scores' than has-been assumed. The authors discuss the implications of 
their findings for practitioners. 

IV-7 Auditary perception alid reading 

The subjects in the study by Williams (584) were 48 black fifth 
♦graders drawn from 2 diverse populations. The purpose of the study was 
to compare performance on the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 
(WADT) with speech patterns. Two informal instruments were 
constructed to identify speech patterns. Onb consis^^Cof a reading 
passage containing words lending, ^themselves to .neutralizations 
characteristic of black dialect The passage was followed by 7 
comprehension questions read to the child. A-second instrument used a 
sound-matching task to further assess the presence of neutralizations. A 
* score was tabulated for each child based Pn the 15 items from the 2 tests 
which best measured speech patterns, ^earson, product-moment 
correlation coefficients were computed between WADT errors and 
errors oh 3 WADT items corresponding with neutralizations and the 
speech pattern scor^. Speech pattern scores were divided into high, 
average, and low groups. The WADT^ores of the 3 groups differed 
significantly. They also differed on items 25 and 28 (clothe/clove and 
sheaf/sheath) on the WADT; thus the/indings supported the hypothesis 
that speech patterns are predictive of performance on the WADT. When 
items 25 and 28 were removed from the test, there was nb sigfiificant 
difference among performance of the low, average, and high groups on 
Che WADT: ^ ^^^^ 
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A study investigatirig^the audit^^^ 
.... normal and learning disabled phildren'under' b^th/quiet^^a^ 
; liste^ing^ conditions was described by Nober and Ndber (417) The 20 

leariiin/disabled and 20'norrrial subjects were each randomly selected 
' from grades 4, 5, and 6 in J schools: Su'bjects were administered both 
forms of the Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test ( W ADT).: One form 
of thie WADT was administered in the quiet listening situation of a 
^ . special teacher room; the alternate form was given in the same room but 
with tape recorded classroom noise at about 65 dBA sound level. Results 
; showed that learning disabled pupils made significantly more auditory 

discrimination errors than normals under both conditions Both groups 
made more errofs untier noise than under quiet. conditions. The authors 
concluded that auditory discrimination scores in'quiet do 'nm reflect 
accurately the expected, value for the classroom \ 

^ . ' . ^ ) 

IV-8 Reading and language abilifies , 

Edwards (152) examined the influence of dialect in^partlcular 
on the Comprehension of West Indian children. An analysis 'of various 
-asj^ects of West Inrfian dialect was presented. Then an analysis was done\ 
of tlV^ Neqle Analysis of Reading kbility focusing on the structures and 
vocab^ulary which might account for difficulties specific to.West Indian 
. English as welj^^he general difficulties. A group of 40 English and 40 
West Indian first-year, secondary school children'wei^ used as subjects. 
All were between the ages of 1 1-3 and 12-6. Children were asked to read 
the Neale Analysis and were given help if they asked fqr it, if they needed 
It, or if their misreadings would affect answejs to the comprehension 
. \ ^ questions. Features of 'dialect were not counted as errors; No sigm^^ 

differences were found for either the means or variability of scores fjor the 
2 groups; therefore, comprehension tasks were viewed independently of 
reading performance. Children were divided into slow, average, or good 
readers depending on reading age on the Neale. No differences were 
noted for mean comprehension ages for the slow group. However, the 
averag^and good reader levels of English speaking children performed 
significantly better on comprehension than did \y est Indian children. 
. The author considers thfe linguistic factor td be the most probable 
' explanation for the differences in scores. 

Mathewson and Pereyra-Suarez (365)'investigated the effect of 
language background on second graders' auciitory conceptualization. A 
total of 80 subjects, 34 with Spanish surnames, were administered the 
^ Lindamood Auditory Conceptualization Test, measuring several basic, 
concepts (first-last, left-right, numbers, etc.) and the ability to perceive 
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. -is'oiatpd ysiyunds. arid.^ soiwid petterris. * Add^ subjects^ were 

admiftistered tests : of language ''interferfefice |,(soUAds 'confusable Tn 
Spanish) and non-ihteVfereiTce'' founds, Re^dingV Achievement wa^ 
assessM with the Wid^: Range AM TesH^nA iYit Cooperative 

Primary Testi while SES wa^ measured on a 1 to. 5 scale. Arialyses^of 
variance, showed that there Nvas a significant interactipii of tes 
(interference or non-^interference) with etljiiicity, indicating that Spariii^^' 
language background interferes with auditory conceptualization. Better 
readers scored higher on auditory conceptualization than'poorer readers. 
The interference test tended to be more difficult for all subjects. Multiple 
regression analyses indicated that 33 per cent of the variance in,reading 
among the. Mexican-Americans was shared by auditory 
conceptualization and SES, while only 21 per- cent of readling score 
variance :was shared in this Way for other subjects. Additional findings 
and discussion are presented. -d^*- ^ 

VanM.etre (557) attempted to describe ^letted syntactic 
characteristics of bilingual (Spanish and English) children of •hig}! and 
low reading ability. Subjects, were judged high or low in reading 
according to scores from the Meiropolitah Achievement Test, Reading 
subtest. Monolingual subjects froin the san)e Schbol, both high and low 
^in reading ability, served as controls." All subjects were adniinistered;4 
measures of syntactical ability described -by Chomsky. Bilingual subjects 
high in reading preformed significantly (^<. 05) better than their, low 
reading counterparts on 3 of the 4 syntactical measures. Monolinguals 
High in reading scored significantly better than their low reading 
counterparts on all syntactical ineasures. There were no differences 
between high reading bilinguals and high reading monolinguals on the 
syntactical measures: The aiithor discusses the classroom applieation of 
the findings. 

Walker (570) investigated dialect interference with Reading in 
third grade children from Newfoundland. After verifying grammatical 
structures peculiar to the Newfoundland dialect^ 1 18-word passage was 
constructed in 2 forms: standard English and a dialect version. 
Readability of the passage was first grade. A final sample of 60 third 

.graders was administered the Gat^s-MacGinitie Primary Reading Test. 
Subjects-were subsequently divided into 3 groups on the basis of reading 

' achievement; within each group, half the subjects received the standard 
and half received the dialect version pf the stimulum passage. Oral 
reading protocols were analyzed using the miscue analysis system devised 
by Goodman and Burke, yielding measures of the total riutnber of 
iniscues, the number of dialect miscues, and reading time, \nalyses of 
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. /variance indicated that, tbtally, subjects who read the standard English 
version of the passage read significantly faster, with fewer\otal and fewer, 
''v dialect miscues. Reading achie^^^^^ level of the subjects appeared to 
^ make little difference. The author.provides discussion of results as well as, 
a cpm^lete rationale for^the pLrepkrau the-dialect version of the 
. stimulus" passage. • V .; ' . . : ... ;. 

Kachiftk (277) studied the oral language ^t^h^racteristics of 20 
black ifirst graders frqm^. low socioeconomic area ii) New York G 
Subjects were shewii^ and asked |[o choose I or 2 

ancf thejn to tell stories about the illustrations/The invelstigator prompted 
i^ith questionSi^sj4ch as "What's hajp^pehing herer^^'\^^ think?" 
!;^nd so • on. Three ^aspects -of the: childreh's oral language were 
subsequently . studied Mn 3Q-minute taped sessions: 1) vocabulary 
produced, including total number of words, number of different words, 
and part of speecjii; 2) number and mean length of T-units; and 3) dialect 
T/features including the final /s/ , substitution of participle fofms for 
:^present.-tense singulars, and nominal reiteratives. Totally, the subjects 
produced 30,478 words, >,955 of which were different. Individual total 
productions ranged from 631 to 3,956, while individual productions of 
different words ranged from 187 tp 717, A* breakdown of vbcabujary 
productions by part of speech is- included. The mean T-length was 7.03 
words. Compared to white middleclass Truriit lengths, the T-uftit length 
■ of the pres^ent sample was slightly shorter. Dialect features were riot used 
consistently by the groqp, arid no child's speech included all 3 features as^ 
a consistent pattern. Only i feature appeared with any consistency at all, 
this being the final /s/ omrnissiori. Data analyses indicated no ^ppbrt 
for the use of dialect readers in beginning reading irlstruction. Additional 
implications of the study are discussed. 

Wiig and Roach (581) examined the sentence repejitiori ability 
of adolescent subjects identified ias learning disabled. LD subjects 
exhibiteff'academic retardation of at least 1.5 grade equivalents in 2 or 
more areas. These subjects were matched to a control group with similar 
characteristics except for academic retardation. All subjects were read 2(5 
sentences and asked to repeat them^ verbatim. Totally, / tests indicated 
that LD subjects performed significantly less well than normals. The LD 
group made more errors o'n sentenc^^^^^^ 

biit violated semantic rules, sentences containing modifier strings in bbthi 
correct and incorrect order, sentences comprised of randoni" word 
strings, and structurally complex sen*cr*res / 

Wiig and Semel (582) cc :^>|||^i^ test perfornlances of 
. LD and normal adolescents. TLD ^-^^fSS^ ; identified -as having a 
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wise IQ of at leastSSva discrepancy between 

IQ's of 10 OF more points; retardation bjf at least 2 yeats in achievement 
'' (fi^etroppln^^^^ the Illinois Tesro/ 

PsychoHnguistic Abilities and the Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude. 
The experimental te battery was comprised of 1) Verbal Opposltes^^^f^ 
the DJLA, ai?d 2) VisualConfrontation Namin&ipluency of ContrqUed ^ 
Association^ and.Rating Scale Profile (conversational speech) from the 
Boston VA Tm; and sentence production and word definition from the 
Minnesota Test for Differential Diagnosis of Apimsia. In comparison to 
normals, the LD group >vas significantly less quick' and accurate in 
naming verbal opposites and pictorial presentations, produced fewer 
word labels, produced sentences and sentences of 

shorter length, and gave more incorrect word definitions v 

Seitiel and. Wiig (495) iriv^tigated the efficacy of 
related tests as Screening "^devices for identifying learning disabled 
children. T\yo groups of LD children (younger and oldef)^ as well as a 
group of normal achieving subjects, were administered the Northwestern 
Syntax Screening Test and the Assessment of Children's Language 
Comprehension. All LD subjects exhibited discrepancies betWeen Verbal" 
and Performance IQ's on the WlSC specific modality deficits as 
measured by the Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude, and aqhievement 
retardation ranging from 2 to 4 grades/ Data alfel^ determine 
significance of differences in NSST performance were conducted using./ 
tests and z tests, while ACLC performance was judged according to the , 
normative data for the test. Correlations were also computed among the 
experimental measures, inteUigenceXWISC), and achievement (P^-afeo^iv 
Individual Achievement Test). LD children. scored significantly lower 
than their controls on the NSST receptive subtest, and a significant 
percentage .scored below, the 10th percentile when compared with 
normative data. Few differences were found relative to the performance 
of LD's on the ACLG. Performances by the younger and the older LD 
children did not differ on the NSST and ACLC. t 

Ball, Wood, and Smith (28) presented a series of 3 studies 
exploring the notion that semantic targets can be detected faptef than 
visual oracoustic ones,wheh searching through nieaningful prbse. In the 
first experiment, subjects were presented with either an 1 i-word sentence 
or a scrambled version of these sentehcesand were asked to search it for a , 
target defined either visually, aco6stically, .pr semantically. One group pf 
subjects were instructed to read each string for meaning and a second 
group was told to ignore any semantic content and simply scari for the 
target. Subjects were 36 undergraduates. Semantictargets were detected 
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ble Of acdustic-syllable on^s, regardless of 
ifr^aterials^.were sentences .br nbh-sientences. 
rimentS;^]ridica^ed that tile adyantagie Xif 
or Icoustic ones vvvas consicjerabiy 
records; ' 
5(Ltjte effects of tj^pography, prien^^^ 
ntatlon of sentence reading. Experiment 
ntehices typed in horrnal orientation (N), 
these sentences*: again; the^ sentences 
reading but invefted on the second (NI) or 
Time to read the sentence on the second 
he main finding was that speed of reading 
Bcted by prior, experience \yith both the 
tin Experiment 2, 7 types of sentences were' 
French and feriglish under the same task 
m l / Repeated sentences were the N.I and II 
that facilitating effects on . time to read 
arily to semantic features of the. sentences 
Jl^their surface representations and applied to 
sentences. The main' influence was due to 
'^Higlicular words themselves. In Experiment 3, 
asented to subjects. Findings in Experiment 
_ se of Experiment 2. The author provides 
extended discusstmjj findings from all 3 experiments. 

Kolers GCM) ^^fe*«igated the graphernic and semantic aspects 
involved in senmic?^ Hni^^^pjering witl^college stud 
aslfed to read,2 *rv > ^* ^-jlM^'^ces. Sent^ces in the second set icpntained all 
of the sentence! i^^, ^ftt^ v set plus ari equal num*ber of new ones^Of the 
old sentences+nthicmm'**et, 1/3. appeared in thesametypogfaphy asin. 
the first set,.anc r jpijared in'2 different typographies. Subjects were 
required to rtaarmdmcm^ct in the second ^et and' place it immediately 
into one of 3 catepiriff^: new sentence; same sentence— same fi)rm;^same 
seAtSrice— differem ^i^iilpn. Results indicated that subjects retain for 
lengthy periods detailed information regarding the pictorial (graphemic).. 
aspects of sentences they^ have read. . ''v^./-:: 

Evans (163) examined the relationship between sentence 
segiftentation . ability and reading ^ and prereading . behaviors in 
.kindergarten and first grade children. Subjects were orally presented 
sentences of from 3 to 8 words,jitilizing sentence structures of increasing 
linguistic difficulty. Subjects were then asked tOTrepeat the' firs 
second word, and so on. Thfe Metropolitan Readiness TestmA iht Gates- 
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iUStGiniiie JUii^u Jading Test v/dM |g^en SepteigiKir and 
smber, .raf|Wti%^^|iP was the experifftental tlVik. %tipeh^^^t^^^^^^^ 
jriistratioas^ l^ft^^^J^^^^^ eVidcKfM Jorne aiKIity to 

figment senteacuJo^^lHps. Although tenB«ed no plidictiye ; 
^elaUpnship hfiivws^K wad early J(ea^^^^^ 

jyei^orinanpe> (peceini^ y^tt 4sp 

significantly btfoer .on |p segmentation task. Overall, kindergarten 
subjects eyidtnaanJ -Jie*' Jite de^^ pattern ^s the first^graders,.. 

rebii^n tcrft^iMs^fll dfltocus pf a study by Rodbgers/S lade, and Conry 
(468)|::A iw>^g|ptAitiMil<Hi|til!i .'il.'" ^^^^^ admaiistered tQ t^ sample. 
A fiuencywMiMvasi^^ count of the total num^ner of words 

u ( il I II ill ri i iia i i jiii ( ji iri l iiil iiir total number of words used in retellihg 
a:Jiitory. MenviBK w^ssr^b taken of vocabuiajTy, using the vocabulary 
sBibtest oftfe^l^ge- J&i^ re5r,therange; of words used 

imresponse wm?piciBXL^nd a definitions test involving common words 
which yieldaUBjit iiMex ^ relevant information, descriptive information, 
and functio^^iEgu ifa m igH iDn used in defining words. Usage of connectives 
was ateo ^oMum^. t-^ally,' the Cooperative Primary Te^ts \^trt 
admihistetj«.ai^theKm >^ gra^^ 2. Data analyses were firSt diesignedio 
separate thr tot^ii sajmfittttnto subgro Jps reflecting oral language facility. 
Cluster anaip^stsaaraswi the subjects into 3 groups- All ? oral language 
measures aiiMiicijecio"' mTerentiate the 3 groups. Tbrbest^differefitiatdr 
among sub^ffe^^j^ v^s uae^otal number of words used in retellihg^ story, 
while the iittit i^cswert^i^ indicator was functional inforinatioh from, 
definitiom A dcrrimuaant function analysis was then performed to 
determine whichjlf the 7 measures conld be used as ^ minimum set of 
indicators After lotai :iumher of words used in retelUng k. story and 
rangp of wwfe u^^^lin^tescribing a picture were enterelJ into the analysis, 
no other TiiKasuT^s jdded significantly to the discrimination abiH 
Finally, aBr^ASDV/Auas conalicted in which^w 

scores from tteCPPl Fhe reading differences among the oral language 
subgroups were r i^psfl to be highly significant. It was observed that the 
reading test mr^t , :he 3 groups were in the same, rank order as the 
profiles re«iltiiig.j3|pBri^ 

:In a scrw^ of 7 experiments, Osgood and Hobsain (427) 
investigated tachtstosmpic thresholds for words and noil-word 
morphemes, and thre^teMs for ordinary and nominal compounds. In 
Expljriment l, 3f2siibjei:: were presented monosyllabic and multisyllabic 
words and non-wor: m mhemes in an effort to aetermine if non-word 
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directed towardc ^ <^ificatioh amd/s«lwffiionl of tfe findings in 
. ExperinKnt X lEBpeK^tent 4 intfaiW^d ^oOl differe«C€is in thresholds 
between singfe ^ew^tos and nominal compMnds wMre smgle words 
during toe. fct preaqitation were reca^nzed nnre'^mickiy were 
primarily atenltfefete awxtreme differences:,mfrequcm:y^0faisage 
items as H-iicdltiiv. i^speament 5 indicated. a <iarar fadl^ 
thiiesholds for ^ial1#e^»faEHls due to^p 

in the context ixj' ^ immsmH compoum:d clid nutrliaye tteetsame focilitative 
^ect. EoiqxriTTn^^ 6 was a^repetitxsn of Experimest 3i, iising instead 
unrelated !iouo pa?T^ or nonsense compounds. Results indicated ; a 
facilitation ei/ctrt f rrrgie words pirsented^after compounds. This effect 
held for teD:.t>;«itio!r. but not for guessing. Additionally, recognition 
thresholds :.q- TneaiaBpful compounds (Experiment 3) were markedly 
lower than isir nraa«s=nse compouxids fer both first aiid second 
presentation, iftesrenment 7 repeated £xperim*ent^ with 1 exception- 
meaningful G^tmpminds that were^semaatically intact \C^ere used;, 
however, thriscr di^snsounds, altbough they conveyed semjtntic 
information, t^rre no' m the dictiamary and not caKsiriere^ regular 
compounds (e-e. copptr-block). Thijs, 3 types of stinaitewBre compared: 
regular noun fSixases, iiopsense compoimds; and noMjai compounds. 
Results of Expe^ i-ES\ens ' indicated that oroinary noun pmases functioned 
like nonsense comzrwuunis in that their w^d ponstituoais retained their 
identity in the coTrtx^y^irKiring process, hee authors provide a. general 
discussion of the ^f all 7 experircr^Lts. 
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Tumman, Bianton, and .Qray^ ^ attempted to test the 
hypothesis that cloze measures local cejdundancy rather than 
: comprehension of major ideas. Three versions of ah experinierital test 
; were pfepaHBdj aii unaltered version (UA) and 2 modified versions (M l 
and M2). M 1 repilsented a 30 per cent reduction of JJA as a result of 
fiihctibk word deie^ M2 cpntiained only half as 

many wc)i"ds as UA resullSng from the deletion of function words in a 
broad sense. Two tests were, used to assess the result of the redundancy 
reduction achieved through |he function ward deletilJn: l).a 32-item 
multiple choite test and 2) a cloze test of 50 blanks for each of the U A. 
M I j dnd MZ passages. The 180 seventh gradei-s were randomly assigned 
:'tp one of 6 coriditicrns (UA, Ml, or M2 paired with cloze or 
vcomprehension test). Using the multiple, choice comprehension test, the 
. M l and M2 mean scores were 87 per cent and 7Ttoer cent of the U A score, 
respectively. For the cloze tests, the Ml and Mzmean scores were 22 per 
cent and 25 per cent of the U A score, respectively. . 

Tuininan, .^laintpn, and Gray (^^ analyzed ' response 
distributions in a cloze taisk in regardto probability of successful fill-in of 
a particular blank. The researchers assumed that a finite number of 
possible word types existe witj^^^ to any single cloze blank, that 

aiiy; response to a cloze ffla^n^i^ syntactically correct 

^6r; incorrect, and that the words emitte^i^or ihe cloze blanik are 
representative af the corpus of words frorri which subjects sample. Five 
^versions of a 300-word cloze passage v/cft prepared; all versions deleted 
every fifth word, starting with the first arid proceeding to £he fifth word. 
Thus, alHwo^^is were deleted onc^within the coTf^ihes of 'the 5 versions. 
The clo^e passage was preceded aTO- follo\Vjed'by paragraphs of .140 and 
10(|;. words respectively. A ltotal of 390 7th, 8th and 9th graders were 
randomly assigned to one version. Prptocols" were hand scored; the - 
analysis considered only 51 nouns in the passage. Intercbrrelations were 
computed among total word types, contextuaily/ syntactically correct 
word types, contextuaily/ syntactically incorrect word types, ratio of 
correct to incorrect word types, and proportion of correct responses. 
Results indicated thas: the more \^rd types eniitted^ the smaller the 
probability of success for a specific, closure. In the case of 
contextuaily/ syntactically incorrect words, the numlfer of word types 
varies. closely with the number of word.tokens; not many incorrect word 
types attracted more than 1 respondent. The authors discus^ the 
theoretical implications of the study and suggest additional research. 
- '\ Style of passage, form of passage, and reading ability werfe the 
independent variables studied Tjy Hansell (232). For style, 3 passages . 

I ■ ■ ' - ■ '■ * ■ ' ^ -> '■.,.•■'• 
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"Mie ciffiffiinedi as gisod lltefatwe and 3 aw^gfa'/Three differentfipnawi 
, iiHliiMiLige were tten meseiihrd t}iec^|raisade populaticmdKEat: 
iggtbi ■iiiily: aBoriginaliRersixm^lia sjrtfti^^ sitnpliQedvaHBa4(il^^ 
jand Micxsioh simplified^ or vwwtelary W). S itorms w< 
^loduBte the number of cmbatffiings^ ooiiacticiws, passi«res; 
T|inr jflin it in ff 1 nilp r r iT iiffi \ \ uw^tu\ \ w \ iTiiwi V iEirm^ Wer^ 
sxib^uting e«^ words for ^ffibuit fanes. Sobject^- reactiotfiF ix^Hiir 
passages were assiessed in 4 ^wsys: ^ffladni^ late, subject raiia^ cif 
conqzrehensibility on ^ S-poim^MEde^affbjexniadngs of enjoyabiifc 
clozb scores cm a 22-item test. ^iiEe&rp£«^ges were ranked 
and by cloze scares, 4 pf the- # paessa^ did not follow :fhe n 
predicted by the Dale-CJfall faitotia. AStthmugh comprehensioi 
. affected consistently across ability^deveis by . the «implfficsJ[|ai <^ 
t passages, enjoyment and rWding ostes "were affected 
Vccbrdintto ability. High ability subjects em|oyed O passage 
middle and law ability subjects, piefernEd V and S passagesKBSj 
O forms were Tcad'more rapidly taianilSB« forms by high abffit! 
but more slowly than other forncts^byvJow ability subject?. 
^ ' :^:v ^ ' " 

Children's concepts of language and reading were thesul^feciiis 
research conducted by Oliver (424). Aj^al of 25 teacher aides ^ted 
children, agts 3 through 5, questions i^Sfletters, reading, and wsca^ 
When asked to name letiters from the prnated form<3 year olds gcnoaiBy 
were unable to do so, while 4 year olds named an average of 6 letters^SSire 
jear olds were able to name most of the letters. When asked to pointnioa 
word the aide had named, subjects performed much better. About half of 
the younger subjects could identify a word but not explain whata word 
^as. Nearly all 5 year asds Could identify a word, with 1/3 giving^idifevant 
explanations. Nearly children had difficulty in giying explaastions 
about why people write. Half of the 3 ^ar olds. 1 / 3^of the 4 year akas, aiMJ 
onJy a few of the 5 year -aids indicateai-ihey knewhpw to read. i62we\«rr. 
most who said they did not knCfj\- now to read expressed iflBcrest m 
learning. 

Simons (504) examirtfed the mrjtotnesis that English spelling 
-orresponds to an underlying lexical of representation raJterthan 
lo a surface phonetic level or pronunsEation and tb^t leariiin^ito reaix 
jivolves ieaiming the sgfelling-lexical ssvel correspondences, ^iofflcts 
were grade 2 and 44 grade 3 diiidren isvided into high (Hi) aiic 
1^?) riders ^on the baas of isacher jisdgment and the Coapermive 
P^ima^ Reading Test. A modiiied naired-associate ^tudy-test tzs^- was 
m:iiizsc with 2 tteatments. Two rrein^nCTits were used: 1). thr REL 
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It mmmsta% fl£jnorphol6gical ^imid pjiots i«ieh^^^ vowel 
s puBiiig , ilrtljn!<^ comHSsja^€^}xatsl^s^woTd pairs 

thar^^ajiajredfc^^ j mMi>.jiitf»t± spelling, SufgiMMfe^ kvoiiL 
paKcvrnta^KK pairs,, 3 UNK'iai^^ 

tiGfflriEzgroup.iteCTjnitiiL'lioitife \mt toftlNR v/^sma^ 

readcSi W Ijd reaae#5!Kbw?Pipme 

.gEafcdevels iar MLij3Ver UNR was not ^Jifssficaiii. Thus the 
coBxdades thatthc«HHiigs did not offer iiiuch-iaippK)rt for the p.redii 
of taEai3sfor3xiB(|ionad!±Reory about reading 

Ussig ta&k analysis, Linke (341) o^tessBuicfed a hisraceii^f 
graii^cal iin^prfsatuon skulls which were ^Jmeseh checked for 9^|f||al- 
casnBlieticy % cumrailiHgt experts and then miftl^Qd for sididiMioMial 
skills. A linaaigi ^MatflBB. truil of tiie ni atu ttL was con&cte:£iai^ 
appnapcdate tonus ^idccted fbr particular «Kle. levels. Ar iDMpor 
validatiam stud?^' was tiiHii conducted with 192r5n3rm 1 students^froH^l 
randounly sclectcsrf fegh schools' in. Mcsfemime, Australia 
corresponding gronpr of 200 indigirnous Form 3 students in New Gi 
wrae also im^ilved. Each pair of faaerarchicaliTr^^iated skills was te 
iGT significance anai power. Results indicated that the pattern ci 
acquisitiflaa oi ri^kilk was esseirLially thd'same^ser btJth groups of students, 
despite their diffecssrt cultural backgrouniOi:. T&e author felt that tiie 
findings offered crTjvfer-cultiirari suproort for-.i)^ imnciple of hierarchical 
learning. 

IV-9 VcxaiMilan^ and w.ord identrficatn^Ti 

Ir an expiratory stud>. (31:- H^mpted id specify the: 
influence of nxaterriXi2> "on -earning lo r*fic ~ir5t grade^iTiildren. were 
se'ter^ied: 3Ttd classifies according to ^zmii:^ ~a:zz mstructiocal material: 
tc f om^ - gr^upi. The 4 groups consisi:\~^ or the foll6wing: a group o 
cieidrreii r??adJ3g r-osr ":jhqnic:s marrral o^mG^ a sissit word strategy (PS), 
a^oup resading "?^r^cs taaieiriai: Jisingapgraaiicssurategy PT*), a groupn 
TearLinqu: si^ht wore nisa:£2rials iiisinE:!: s^Bi w^ndisnategy (SSk and 1 child! 
3eaa^i:a£ Sir^i^ word materials ssiM^ a ^^JBonics strata (SP). In 
Deasmber ^ratiit I children -w^ert tesr^d ^-^^h 17 words wiuch had not 
been uitrc«5luq^t h eiiiier ol ti3= 1 Opsa. s^rriei used/ Seven: of the test 
woiTtrs wer ^ ^^ssnn^r, ^ sonpie ir ?tia' CLnr>* contained no consonam • 
bleaas or owej urrit? f^iC^^gs isid rai^^id ftmi X to 4 letters in length. Tiie 
10 words :^iaShilliCL: iromniex' ranged trmr. 3 to p or more letters m 
lengti\. Tfctmii the 1 7 ords were noi ^^sporided to (niean=12. 

The f/e . ^^^-ncN :i: ccr^ect response (mean— 1^) for the remainder was 

1 QO ^ ^"^^ 
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about equal to the frequ«cj^#iSiA«otuti^ 

PP, PS, and SS gtpupsdii ncKifife-agnif nuoiritecttiBK 
correct respprtses, subawwtiom, oAm-respbm SP chifd sbMi^ 

a higher number of n<»^s^Bais«» «^ lower iw^iiher of corKelb and 
substitution responses lljp^tliDe^^ Cliilciren rcadHigfe)nr. 

the phoxms material re^jn<iiiiw«tfreq«ia% to 
TVoafa^altRough strateiyAifih Muul^ fwquCT^ 

and complex words. Trie gromp ireatog from the sight-word naaterials 
responded with about equal l^ueaicy to sim]5le and compifixt test 
words. It was noted that materiais influenced the frequency ofrcsponfic 
to simple and complex wbrdK. ^1 l^ut T of the PP children sh«red a 
higher frequehEy of re^onse TiO single than complex wos^ The 
findings w«TC,Mterpreiag^ as sm^emstg that bwith strat^ aMt prior 
experience with certa^-ywon* patterns infhnoice the i^oEncy (rf 
response to printed W0Eii$: 

Hunter (265)%M!npanaii: spokenjand written word lists to judge 
their relevance 1 6 anri^eir use m 5 current gtade 1 reading prograams. 
One w^ord list dr^n fHSki satnpies of children's spoken vocabularies was 
compiled thrqugh aF? interview technique in an earlier study of 
approximately 80 innier city black 4- to 6-year-.old cinldren. TiiiK 
approach prodiaced a totai of 212 high-freqitency word*, of which 197 
-(Verc jmiged as stand^^ English. The wpnis 4ere then compared with 
woTci* included on im P'olch/ Johi^son. Hilterich, and Harris and 
Jacobson lists to df«lfeT(iiane tfaej^roimonafe/ of worcb and tfiieir 
rekvance* to a con^^m of words obtsinefi fro^ 5 different fecgiimmg 
readers. A»high degret carresponsatence was foume amomg the wrmds 
fro3B the different lisis. ti^^ ^Jerween conjunctions, TFrn^jDsiCkoBs, 
proiB^uns. and {<,rms cr the vsrbs ;:>^narve and to be. Also nosad was rmt 
thr niore rurmerv^us th^ v ords on JLlisi.:3emore likely the list '^esnr^om 
Otne- insts m m C w frecmency words. 3?foecially nouns and -^b nenss: ^ 

SamiLie",. Be@i, and Ghen ^4*6) presented a rroort oi Z 
experiment tc-^tsrmM the difieremass-in Word recognition .^ftra^egKf 
-haracrensiic ofinore ,^lled anc less iaulled readers. In ExpCTTBQent.;4, 
20 gomd asud 20 poor readers m gi3ade'4 were compared ttc wolp 
reco»snntion speed and anility to generaie a w6rd when-oniy^aniai clu« 
j^such as first and last letters and^word length were avs^bk. In 
• Experrmer^ 2; 20 college stu^Jerits aad 20 fourtlj|||rade pupils w«r 
compared s^n word recognition sp^ed, number and NptfUd of partiiai 
percepts in -he abse^^ce of totii I recognition, well an awarene:*^Nutfc' ^ 
recognition i^a<^ iru ^m-ect. A SjijnrMSiatii diHijrrencef;i vonngi;o7tr'Tiam-if:5 
waslouud if. ^xpej^ent I if hcaf- ii ^ gcr^.eTine a word ^ha g-^ -n 
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context land partial cues from the taagefi word. More flu«t spaders were 
found to be superior to less fluent resuiers in speed of wordTecognitipn 
even though they were equal iitNaccusacy of Word recogniioii.. Better 
readers were a Isg more aware of havingrnade a falseVord identifioation. 
The authors argue that superior word recognition processihg strategies 
account for. faster speed of word recognition, 
. W 

•skills over a 3-ye^r period in British infant sphool childreati. Data were 
Collected for 63 chUdren who were tested at average i ntegra ls o^ 3 ta 4 
months over^ a 3-yeai;; period. Generally, reading vocSBiilary growth 
began very slowly, proceeded thnmgfa a stage of rapid -p®wth, arad then 
tailed off to complete an S-shaped curve. By the end of the. study, 15 
children had reached a word recognition skilkof at least 30 per cent of ., 
dictionary vocabulary or approximately a reading age of 8 years.. For 
most children, the peak of word recognition growth occwred when the 
word recognition vocabulary was betweea 20 and 29 per cent or about 
1/4 of the dictionary vocabulary. No pattern of development in phonic 
skills as consistent as that noted for word recognition skills was 
identified. When' the 15 advanced readers had an average score of 38.6 
per cent on the word recognition test, t heir average scofe ox^^^faie^JSwQnsea 
Test of Phonic skills was 58 of the 65 phonic elenaents. ^' 

, filp (.1 74) tested tbe hypothesis that a hierarchy jfrom simple to 
complex^existed among a set of graphrme-fjhoneme contcspondence 
.skills. The f<?llo wing 8 subtests of the Kennedy Institute Phonics Test 
(KlPT) were used: nonsense word production (NP>, ^ng vowel 
production (L VP), shm vowei prod?uction (SVPl non^snse word 
recognition (NR), con&onant-cluster production 4CCP), consonant- 
> cluster recognition (CCSl), initial lette- recognition ( ILR), and single 
letter production (SLPV The author rr^pothesized thai: the simple to 
complex hierarchy for 6 KIPT subtests jyr^as as f'olio>^-5.1) SLP, 2) ILR,*3) 
QCR, 4) NR, 5) CCP^and 6) NP. The LVP and SVp were not included in 
the hierarchy because previous researcl^ had. shown ^otygij|njfig^t 
coefficients of correlation;! bt/tween tfcese 1 subtesS and %ther sul)tjests. 
Correlation matrices ^cporNfd m iarlier research were tested . for 
goodness of fit, which v^as estimatecjf by means of rnavinnum likelihood 
estimation. The au^nor cuticludei that the findings seemed to fit a 
hierarchical order, but ^.mc^ to l^e/6ette^ f^r slow thaii \ot mormal 
readers. ? ' 

In an effort tq determine the relative u^!mlness of various 
graphic ciues in context, S^pj^th (51 1| conducted a study using a modified 
cloze procedure with gfadiiate senile nts .as subjects. Seietctions were 
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Chosen fFom-first through eighth grade basal reader^ and reproduced 
with-every seventh word deleted. Graphic clues provided wefe-initi^I 
letter only, initial consonants only, ihitial consonants or cluster, 'initial 
coMonantS or clustieir orvowel; and initial consonants or vowel and the* 
last letter. Only exact word fill-ins were counted as correct. In grade 1 ^ 

J^levcd niaterials, the use of context plus the inidal^^^^^^ 

^ceofeand 94 per cenlvaccuracy on 2 different passages. The use of the 
inil^l consonant or vowel plus the last letter resulted in 100 per <:ent 
accaracy. lii grade 8 materials, the initial letter only resulted in 84.5 per 
cent accuracy, while iniUal'^consonants only resulted in 73.6 per cent 
accuracy. The authorTeels that his results suggQSt that a combination df 
context with limited graphic clues* is sufficient for the decoding of the 
in^rity of unknown words which are in the reader's speaking-listjeiiing;. 
vo«bulary;. ■ ■ .'j.-'''^ , ' 

SamUeisi Dahl, and^Archwamety (487) compared differenK 
word fecogriition strategies and their effect on reading. Sixty mentally 
retarded subjects (mean .IQ 72) were trained on subskills underlying the 
hypothesis/ test strategy of word recognition, while control subjects were 
given regular reading, instruction. The experimental treatment was 
comprised of 7 specific skills, 3 of which dealt with recognition of the 
initial letter, and 4 of which dealt with.the ability to utilize context. Each 
subject was subsequently tested under 5 conditions including speed of 
recognition (^yith.word*frequenGies being varied) ahd,word identification 
in context. Although no significant differences were found before 
training between the 2 groups onthe 7 specific subskUl^^the experimental 
group after training showed an overall superiority on accuracy and: 
latency criteria. In a second experiment, 36.of the poorest readers (/ovv^/ 
Tests of Basic 5A77/j). from, the third grade population of one school were 
assigned to 4 treatment grc^ups; their mean .feading achievement was 
3.05. The same procedures and methodologies as those used in the first 
experiment were repeated. After 7 months of training, subjects were 
tested for speed of word recognition and with a modified cloze, test. 
Overall, experimental subjects outperformed controls on latency and 
accurjkcy measures; there were no significant.interactions, however. The 
authors provide a general discussion of. both experiments. 

McCann and Barron (370) assessed the effecn of student- 
conducted componential analysis on concept differentiation in a passage 
of social science content. Componential analysis is an anthropological 
procedure of identifying and classifying words; in a 'prescribed schema to 
derive from the vocabulary relationships an understanding, of 
underlying concepts. Used as. subjects were 108 average and. below 
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average tenth graders who were ra to one of 3 treatment 

conditions within regularly scheduled classes. Subjects: iii -^ student* 
conducted component*analysis group received three 50-minif^^ training 
periods related to the application o/ cornponeht analysis.^^^ 
gronp "consisted bf teacher-assisted component anal^isisv andfsubjects 
were provided with only a brief explanation and dempnstraiipn of 
component analysis; The third group as controls and read only. In 
all situations, students read a SjOOO-word" passage on mental health ihef 
was considered to' be relatively unfamiliar to them; the readability was 
judged to be at theveighth grade level. The outcome measure was the 
Mkntal HefQith - Vocabulary JRelatiomhips' Test {MUYRT), Nvhich was 
admiriistered 48 hours after the conclusions of the treatment^ The 
MH VRT consisted of 25 items' designed to assess relationships of term§ 
irifthc learning passage.: Each i^^ terms, 3 of yhich were 

dir6|tly related/ The students' task was to identify among the word 
choices the-one least related to the other 3. The results of 2 orthogonal 
pianWd comD;ri>isons of mean differences on the MHVRTdisclosed that 
both experimental groups achieved higher mean scores than did the 
c^trol group. 

. To assess the result of syr^thetic and analytic decoding training 
•in reading, Vandeyer and Neville (^56) paired 50 educable mentally 
retarded with ah equal number of normal children as subjects. They were 
assigned randomly in pairs to part-tp-^yhole word or to whole-word 
teaching conditions. Children in the analytic condition learned words 
printed in a contrived alphabet by a whole-word method and children in 
the synthetic ' Qondition learned the same words by a part-to-whole 
method. Four lists were developed— a training list consisting of words 
consistent with each ojher in phoneme-grapheme correspohdence and 3 
transfer lists. Tyo of the transfer lists included ^ords related to the 
training word? either bty word family or by phonetically consistent 
elements. The third transfer list ^^s made up o^;{wqrds that differed 
phonetically fi^m the training word:^ At the end of eltph teaching session^ 
the subjects were tested in a randomly determine^ sequence on the 
training and transfer words. On all 3 transfer lists^jthe results favored 
those children who were taught under the synthetic rfiethod condition. 

The data by Engel ( 1 56) were collected jri a study designed to 
determine which letters of the alphabet are most accuratp^ 
within the context of a word, and which words kfe rHto^ accuratedly 
recognized as a function of letter predictability. The $.^?iduU subjectS't 
were divided into 2 groups and asked to identify 100 form-letter words 
presented' tachistoscopically. Both groups were told that actua^l^ words 
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were to be presented, Ohe.^oup was to respond with the word while the . 
other wais to respond with the leltters of the word. One half of the words 
; were taken from the Thorndike-Lorge list of the 500 most frequent 
words; the other half, froth words occurring less than once per 1,000,000 
Oji the Thorndike-Lorge liis^ /Words were also selected so that each set- 
would cGntairi as nearly equal letter probaKility distribikions as possible. 
Each letter was categorized as being High or Low according to 1) its 
simple prpbability of oCcUrrence,;2) its probability of occurrence given 
the letter or blank space to its left- and B^its probability of occurrence 
. given the letter to its right. . To determine if accuralyof reporting a whole 
word was related to letter predictability, ^an aggregate measure of the 
overall predictability of all 4 letters in each stimulus wol-d was developed. 
. Generally, all observers tended to decide on what word had b|^ri 
presented. When a decision on a word was not clear cutvall tendea to > 
report letters: The coefficient of cbrrelatibn obtained between 
recognition accuracy and predictaibility was .34 fcyr the high frequency . 
Words and .44 for the low Vrequency words when the aggregate 
predictability score was each word's simple probability count plus its 
score fpr conditional probability (ieft)t When the aggregate 
predictability score was the sum of simple letter predictability and 
conditional. predictability (right), the coefficients between accuracy ahd 
predictability were .18 for high frequency words and ■24 for low 
fpequehcy ones. Letters with a highprobabilityof beingthelastletterofa : 
word tended to b^ more accurately recognized than letters with low' 
probabilities of being last letters. Results indicated that letter 
predictability influences both accurate recognition of a word as'a whole 
and -accurate recognition of particiilar. letters in a word. ' 

Using a computational scheme involving Simple n-ank-order 
mathematics, Coleman (IGI) described a method of creating short and : 
easy-tQ-read sentences and combined these sentences 'with either cartoon 
or film presentations. Tlie cartoofi^dr^film format was used to havethe 
student acquire a reading vocabulary, e'xtract nieaning of simple stories, 
arid induce^ words from context by incidental learning of highly 
jrnotivatibnaJt materials. ' The method involved the rank-ordering and 
linguistic classification of high frequericy \yords according to a weighting 
system^ for producing small sets of words; In tiirn, ithese words are tlien ^ 
manipulatecl linguistically and math^atically to generate/ a larger 
variety of idiomatic or colloquial expressions. Twenty words were 
idientified form a list of 1 ,000 high frequency words; these were, in turn, 
rank-ordered as 1-word sentences by 43 graduate student judges.' 
Similarly, 100 most frequently used Words were identified and combined 

• . • • . ■• . ■ ■ ■• . ■ . . ■ "V. 
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inlai) all the possible 2-word sentences for a toal of 397 twp-word 
sesatences. These ♦words werje-^hen rated as to . their productivity by 
stwie.nt juVlges. Based on these 2 optimum word, lists, larger sentences 
coiiflH be generated thcpi^b a process of linguistic classification of the 
woias according to theiriS«iction such as modal auxiliary, content verb, 
verb particle, and the like so that word combirtations could readily be 
fonhed to produce actniaT^tenpes.^ 

The effects of phonic bleri^ tTaining on word decoding were 
compared in 2 groups of 4 year olds by Fox and Routh(f 84). One group 
wais proficient at segmenting syllables into individual phonemes while the 
other. group did not have this prtficiency. Subjects were 20 boys aiid^20 
girls obtained from day ewe centers and from telephone cOntacts'with , 
parents , Two 30-minute sessions were ca;rried out with each cliild. In the 
first session, a matchinj§-to-sample test procedure was' followed to 
confirm the child's ability-to discriininate among 4ettfer-like forms. to be 
used later. This was followed by left-to-right reading training in ^hich ' 
the first and laryt letter in a 2-letter:sequenceHvere identified.for the child . 
and then lie was asked to point and dp the same with 6'different 2-letter 
words; Children were tben randomly Selected to receive phonic blending 
rtraining or not. In this, procedure, subjects were required to blend 20 
words by combining 2 sounds into each; .The experimenter pronounced 
^nd blended the 2 sounds for the first 5 words and then was asked to. 
produce a word when given the 2. sounds separately,, Following, this,, 
children were taught to associate each of 5 letter-like forms With a. spoken 
sound T,wo word learning tasks followed the letter-sound training. In; 
the , second session, vocabulary and segmenting tasks Were given. 
Children proficient^t phonemic analysis performed better bii both lists. 
For children who were proficient segmeriters, %lendingtraining appeared 
to facilitate the learning of the second listigiven. Children who were hot 
proficient at segmenting did not benefit from phonic blend training. ^ 

In a report to 2 experiments, Tra vers (549) forced serial 
■processing by displaying words— 1 letter or letter cluster at a time—and 
tested the effects of segment sizd and temporal order vaft-iation. In 
Experiment I, letters within words were shown with varying degrees. of . 
temppral overlap; some words were sh5>m ^ 1 let tey at"a. time;>SQmg 2 • 
lietters at a time, some 3 letters^ arid some as wholes. For half of the 
words, the displayed segments ivere followed immediately by a mask; for 
the other half, no mask was lised. Each of the. 10 subjects.identifiod a 
total of 200 words, 25 in each of the 8 experimental conditions. In the 
masked condition, only 33..5 per cent of words presented 1 letter at a time 
were identified; 84.4 per cent words displayed as. wholes were identified. 
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In the unmasked cQhditions,=\vbrds dispiayed as wholes were recognized 
no better than wbrdsixHsplg^ i; letter at time. When a; mask^s present,- 
; words^^ere identified hlp^e^ccurately as the num ber of letters available 
foi^ processing gt.any one time grew, even when increases in letter span 
were associated' with decrease in the processing 'time for the word as a 
wjiole. In Experiment II, subjects were shown words IJetter.at a time, 
with and without masks/ollowing each letter. Some words were shown 
in normal pdsjtions and. in temporal order correspanding to their left- 
right spaUaI set]uenQe; others were shown with letters in normal position 
■^^^M^^I^J^ ^^^P^^^^ order. All words used were3 toS letteirslong/ A 



tot^ffc288 words were identified by subjects, 72 of the words had masks 
and 216 did not. Without a mask, 3- and 4-letter words were identified 
with 80 5 per cent average accuracy even. when displayed with letters in 
random order: Wi^h'^a mask present, 27.7 per cent of randomly ordered 
3- arid 4-letter words were ii^entified. Unmasked words presented .in 
normal order had a very high fevel of accurate identification/ When 
masked words, were presented in normal prder, the level o f cdgr ect 
identification was 38 per cent. The author concluded that t|i||^dy 
confirmed the expectation that icomic memory would presen^ffput 
letters in spatial arrangement, despite random ternporal order of input 
The .results were interpreted as supporting evidence that skilled readers 
tend to process letters within words in parallel. ; " 

\n one study, the generative model of learning vi^s^applied to 
the study of how fifth and sixth graders comprehend wpr^isan^l sentence's!, 
when they are reading and listening, Wittrock, Marks, and Doctorow 
(588) hypothesized that familiar stories, in contrast to unfamiliar stories, 
facilitated the learners' generation of meaning for low-frequency, 
undefined words. The SRA Reading Placement and Listenipg Skills 
7^^v/^;.were used to determine each pupils reading level as high, middle, or 
low. High and low-word frequency versions <S'¥t~oTies were constructed 
by substituting comparable noups, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs of 
higher or lower frequency for 15 per cent of tjie words in the original 
sfories. Children were randomly assigned within sex and reading ability 
to a high-word frequency or a low-word reading or listening condition. 
Two trials per learner were given.' # 10-item multiple choice 
comprehension test was administered between learning Trials 1 and 2. 
After Trial 2, a multiple choice vocabulary test over the loVvTreqiiency 
words appearing in the stories was given. One \veek following the 
treatments, a cloze test designed to assess retention was administered. 
Stories, comprehension ' tests, and post <ests differed across reading 
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0 ability; levels* The hypothesis was. support^^ 
ability, > stones and tests, 4 elementary . schools, .and 2 modes of 
presentation. Familiar, stojries facilitateia'Jhe learning antj retention oC 
new vocabulary A^brds^ Jhe aiithors concluded that the data were 
'Consistent with th*e generative model: 

In their publication, Ohnmacht and Ohniriacht (423) 

' investigated good and poor readers to find qut whether they were 
differentially sensitive to delay prior to recall ortdta^^onomicshiftsa'tthe 
end offree recall Ijsts. A ffee-recall paradigm'was utilized wi^h 0-&e6ond 
and 30-second, delay. Subjects listened to tape recorded wordPS^ presented 
at a 2-second rate and were to repeat each word immediately after 
hearing' it. At the.end of the list of words presented, a bell sounded and 
subjects in the 0-second delay.condition began recall, in. the 30-second 
delay condition, subjects read numbers for 30 seconds and then begfiin 
recall. Subjects were given 2 lists, experimental and control, THeeontrol 
list had 20-body part words; the experimental list utilized 15 of the body^- 
part wotds and 5 animal names. Poor readers performed better in both 
the delay and no-delay;conditions than on tlie control lists. Good readers 
performance did not vary mtich across lists but appeared to do somewhat 
better in the delay condition than in the no-delay condition. .Results 
favored good over poor readers for the control dohdition but indicated 
no such effect for the experimental list. 

Research idto' the influence of noise and 2 methods of object 
presentation on the rate with which kindergarten children learned 4 sight 
wards was the Subject of one investigation. Ollil^ and Chamberlain (425) 
randomly assigned their 120 subjects to 4 groups of girls and 4 groups of 

, boys.. Each group was assigned to either a noise (N) or,;no noise (hN) 
cpndition arid to 2 methods of presentation: word-alone (W) and word- 

^ object (W-O). Subjects met individually with the* experimenter and 
received pretesting, pretraining, and training to criterion for the 4 
words. Criterion was defined as 2 successive trials within which all 4 
stimulus weirds were responded to correctly. The mean number of trials 
to critsrifon was the dependent variable. WnN children were presented 
vyith .the words and given the correct response if they did not know it. 

"^W^-OnN subjects were presented with the word and the object if thfey did 
not know a word upon presentation. WN and W-ON subjects received 
the same treatments as above but with a tape recording, of classroom 
noise playing. The only significant comparison found was that favoring 
WnN girls over W-ON girls. The jate of learnipg the 4 words was not 
facilitated by the word-object method of presentation. No sex differences 
were observed. 
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iV- 10 Factors in iriterpret^^^ \ 

Wolfe ahd^ (589) explored, from a qualitative 

• perspective, the responses of high school students to 2poems.^T^^ 
twelfth graders in high ability English classes read 2 poems. Each subject 
was asked to respond freely to the literal sense of the poems In addition, 
subjedts were asked 7 questions about each poem dealing with, their 
apprepiation of poetry in generaLand the 2 poems used in the study, 
specific things about the poems they did riot Ijke, technical knowledge of 
devices used in poetry, pleasure readinj^.^oetr>( unknown yo^bulary 
words in the 2 poems, and author's pul^se in the 2poems. Airrespbnses 
were then judged^ by 2 English teachers andi the examiners acc^ 
Richard's criteria for reading and understanding poetry/ In terms of 
subjects' ability to get the literal sense of the 2 poems, 48 accurateand 35 
inaccurate responses Were made by the total group. Tenth graders mad.e 
23 inaccurate and 25 accurate responses to the poen^s, while twelfth 
graders made, 38 accurate and 10 inaccurate responses: Preferences fbr 
: one or the other of the poems rfelated primarily to the feeling incited by 
the poem rather than the poet's craftsmanship. While the t.welfthgFaders 
listed a broader range of technical devices used in poetry, both gfoups 
cited many terms that were non-technical in nature; More students 
claimed to like poetry than tVose who claimed not to like poetry. Reasons 
for not liking poetry generally centered around poetfy being "boring'' 
and. "difficult to understand." Many words in both pioems were cited by 
subjects as words they had difficulty with, indicating that the vocabulary 
of poetry creates reading problems for students.' Only 2 students in the 
sample laile^Tto recognize the author's purpose in each poem, although ' 
responses varied qualitatively a great deal. The authors provide a 
discussion of the practical implications of the study. 

In a series of 4 studies, Dulinand Greenewald (144) investigated 
the response of readers to 3 specific propaganda devices: loaded words, 
name-calling, and borrowed prestige'/ borrowed dislike. Ten simulated 
newspaper inter^ews were written, e^ch followed by S-pojnt response 
scales for the reader reaction to the person being intefvi^ewed. The first 
study^ investigated the response to loaded words by substituting 5 
negative or 5 positive words for "said" in each interview. Thus 20 articles 
were used, a positive and a negative form of each of the original 10 
intjsrviews. Each subject received 10 articles to'read, 5 of each type. 
Subjects for this first study included 127 adults a« well as high school and 
junior high students. Each subject's 5 scale-scores for each artiele were 
summed and the total-group level of mean positive responses to each 
article-version was computed. Mean levels were highei^ for each group of ' 
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subjects to the positive said-substitute versions than to the negative said- 
substitute ones. Similar procedures were followed injhe ptjier 3 studies. 
Study 2^, utilized either 3 positive or 3 negative adyefbs iii^erted in^each 
^ article; Study /3 investigated 'name-calling by inserting a positive qr 
negative nouniollowed by an adjective clause describing the noun. Study 
4 investigated bprrowed prestige/ borrowed dislike. In each study, the 
positive-tone articles consistently, drew higher mean levels of positive 
reader response. The authors feel that the findings clearly indicate the 
propaganda devices do affect readers. ' rf ' "- ' 

Coomber ( 105) researched the ability of college studeritif to^ 
perceive the main ideas of paragraphis. The 242 entering /reshmen used as 
subjects were divi4ed into theTollowiiig 3 groups onthe jjasis of scores on 
the Cooperative English Test: Reading Comprehension — good readers, 
70-99 percentile (N = 95); average readers' 40-69 percentile (N === 81); 
below average readers, 0-39 percentile (N — 66). Seven non-fiction 
selections — each co" dining .5 to 13 paragraphs — were taker! from a 
textbook of readir^ mprovement exercises. The readability levels 
ranged from grade irough gr^de 12. Multiple choice requiring the 
identification of th ^^ain idea of selected paragraphs followed each 
selection. Each para^naph referred, to in the questions contained a topic 
sentence. A total of --0 questions were asked. Mean numbers of correct 
responses were computed for each subject, for each proficiency group, 
and for the total group. Good <|^eaders answered a mean number of 26.70 
questions correctly; average readers, 23.56; and below average readers, 
20.97. The author points out that even good readers frequently fail to 
perceive the niain ideas in materials. 

An exploratory investigation into why pupils ignore written 
directions and explanations in mathematics was presented by Byfne arid 
Mason (71), A mathematics textbook page with a discrepancy between 
the illustration, the text, and the answers was given to §94 fourth-grade 
pupils; and the results were scored by their teachers. In their scorings, 5 
teachers expected pupils to respond tb the illu^mtion, 4 teachers 
ignored the illustration,. 6 teachers accepted aVesponse to either the fext 
or the illustration, 4 teachers expected a response to the illustration 
when specified and to the numerical information in the text when it 
differed with the illustration, and 4 teachers were not clear. Afmost 10 per 
cent of the responses were marked wrong by some teachers when others 
gave credit for the same response. Thirty-three responses were logical but 
not in the expected form 'and were marked, wrong. 

Klein, Klein, and Vigoda (301) examined the extent to whith 
high school students 'use context in Word identification decisions; In 
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, addition they loaliiimBtd t^^ 

apid use of cont^ mword idemification decilsion The 1 44 high School 

: subjects were prcsBnted with four 200-word prose passages written at 
hi^h schdol reachability level/A contest form and a random form Were 
developed for each passage, The latter was constructed by randomly ' 
. ordering the 200 words. All 8 passages were prepared by deleting 
punctuation and adding a space after each letter with no additional 
spaces between words. Each line began and,ended with a complete word. 

^ Each subject was given a test booklet cont^ning 2 random and 2 context 

passages. Half the booklets were in an RRCC order and half in a CCRR"- 
^ order. Subjects were - required to dravl slashes between words as \ 
quickly as possible. A 90-second time inteA^.al was flowed for each trial 
with a' 30-second - nisr-trial inteival. For ea|ch subject, the mean number 
of correct words the 2 random and fthe 2 conitxt passages were 
calculated. Addi: naliy, teachz-s were a^ked to ji-t students on a 5- 
point scale in lerrr: ot reading oKill. Otis IQ scores were available on 97 
students and the . lop-ratiye £;7?//:y/7 Tesi for Reading Comprehensiop 
scores, including ^caoulary ar^^ rate subtest scores, were available for 
105 students. The :ii upporte: 3 relationshir -between the effective use 
of contextual aints in "'::tea materia and superior reading 

performance. 

Peters, Pe-ers^ and Kaufman (438) investigated the 
, relationship Bet ajding skilh in content areas and totdl reading 

-achievement Ai ie^ n graders - the study were administered the" 
Sequential Test .uL Ciional Pro rress. Samples of reading material 
were drawn from m . I nglish, history, and science content materials. 
Axhecklist of th :^ri hension skills necessary to reading the-^eontefrt--' 
w^s developed b\ :V uDjects' teachers. Once the skills were identified, 
cojitent teachers i-t.: -revel<3p.ed 135 questions covering the skills in all, i 
content areas: Ac: ^.i content ureas, 1 7 comprehension subskills were 
measured; s. :- un>#jlls, sue ^s "criucal reading," overlapped among f, 
content area: ^ nt are., test was administered to all subjects and / 

correlated v,m ' Derforrr.^^nce. TKe STEP correlated with content 
portions of • ner. .est: .712 with history, .734.wUh English, .635 with 
^ science, and ,bl9 uilh math. Four specific skills correlated highly with 
\the STEP: English details, English critical reading, history critical 
reading, and history concepts. The skills of critical 
reading and details in science) however, had low correlations with the 
STEP, f 

McLeod, (378) studied the feasibiHty of developing a"^ I 
multilingual reading comprehension test usiing the cloze procedure. A 
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. test cpnsisti^^^ short stories was developed and was -produced in 
EngiishV French, Qerman; Cz^^^ Polish. Every eighth word was 

'-^deleted. In each iDcation/betweeri 30 and 50 children at 4 consecutive 
grades levels from a siiigle school were tested. Referent grojyips of fluent • 
readers -were also testedT These. 4atter groups generally consisted of 

. college, gymnasiurn, or lycee students, A total of 25 of the childr{>n's 

*. protocols at each level \yere randomly selected except in the ca^ ^ 
classes where fewer than 25 conipleted 4 pa^es of the,aest; ir. M ifvc 

>4 instances, protocols of all children completing the first 4 i>ages were ui-trd 
' Among fluent readers, the protocols of the 25 highest scojrer? v^/ ^ 
selected. An Uncertainty Reduction Index (URI) for each subjsc: 
divided by a test estimate of an excellent reader (URImax) to producee c 
jrelative uncertainty, reduction index (RURI): Mean RURFs fcr eac^ 
linguistic group were calculated and presented according to grade itveh 
An analysis of variance of redundaneies'in the various language. 
estimated by fluent readers, showed no significant differences betv^n 
the redundancies of the 5 languages. Results further suggested thai :ne 
method was valid and reliable and has potential for the assessintm of 
bilinguality of reac ng comprehension. :*\ 

A report the effect of using imagery instructions with text 
' mate^ial was preseT.ted by Kulhavy and^Swenson (316), From grades 5 
and 6, 119 children served as subjects. Two control groups and 2 
experimerital groups were formed. Experimentals received to read a 2( - 
paragraph prose passage. Controls read only text o:" text- ated 
questions. Image-instructed experimentals were told to form - .r^i^l 
pictures of the events and activities in each paragraph prior co 
conistructing their response to questions covering^ each parjigriph. 
Non-instru(5^d subjects were told to read the material and to answer the 
questions^ correctly. Time to read was recorded, and subjects renved 
either a first form of the test followed immediately by the second f c m cr 
else an unrelated placebo test for the delayed recall group. Tests assessed 
both verftatim and semantic recall of questions seen during the initial 
' reading. One week later, all subjects received both forms of the test." 
Controls were given the tests at both immediate and delay sessions. When 
pooled delay scores were analyzed, there was a superiority for learners 
receiving imagery instructions. Instructed , children also recalled more 
semantic than verbatim test items. \ 

Haviland and Clark (244) investigated a model for sentence 
learning with college subjects. In Experiment I, subjects \yere presented 
with 68 context-targef pairs, 34 of which were direct antecedent pairs and 
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.34 of which , weire indirect antecedent pairs. An example^^ c^^^^ 
antecedent pair is: \, f : : 

(1) We got some beer pui :(Jf th(^ trunk. ^ - 

. «^ . ' 

The indiriect antecedent pair contained the same target sentence, bu>^Vith 
a slightly changed coVitext sentence: 

(2) We checked the picnic supplies. • - ; 
The beer was'warm. . " 

Subjects were given instruction to read both sentences, ^hen press a 
button when they understood the meaning of the second sentence. Thus, 
latencies for understanding the target sentence were used to measure 
sentence comprehension. Results indicated that comprehension time of 
the target sentences wa>> ignifipantly faster^in the direct antecedent i^air 
condition. Additional exr^erhnents varied the referent antecedents-, using 
adverbs and other parts ^ spefech rather than only ncuns. Results ^-^re 
replicated. * 

Kl^in (3CI r\r jred the ex-^r: to which 'earners at se^-ned 
;^rades were capable c unders -nc: :ertain .logical forms. "Tnree 
i;>sertion forms were :e' ed-^Gor.. :io: . disjanctive. and conjunctive. 
-^t each of graces 4, 8, 12, the: e wc - 20 subjects tested. In addition 
o the logical forms tesi ,i 15 per cent random sampling of subjects were 
used at each grade level aad were individwliy administered 3 sets of tasks 
designed to test for concrete operations a b^ili'ties; Class Inclusions, Some- 
All, and Combinatorial Reasoning. Lunzefs Analogies Test v^as also 
administered. Of the 3 assertion iojm^-, students appeared ableto infer to 
conditionals more effectively ftean to conjunctives or disjunctives in 
logical equivalency operatipris. Poorest inferential performances were ^ 
m^de on conjunctive assertions. Subjects appeared to inferto assertions 
with minimal negation more effectively than to assertions wkh 2 or more 
negatives. No overall significant sex differences were noted. ' r 

In another report, Klein, Klein, and Hildum (300) explored the 
role of phrase and sentence*" information jn the processing of written 
language. Subjects forthefirsf of 3 experiments were 192 uncergraduate^ 
in an introductory psychology course. Six^themed passages, averaging 
16 i .5 words, were developed. For leach passage, 4 word boundary forms 
were generated: an articulatory phrase form (AP), an articul^tory 
control form (AC), a constituent phrase form (CP), and a constituent 
control form (CC). In the A P form^'l^reaks occurred between articulatory 
phrases; in the AC form, the same number of breaks as in the APform 
oySurred, but these were placed randomly. The mean number of words 
between breaks was 4 9. In the CP form, a strtactural.lree diagram was 
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obtained for each sentence and the most proniinent . Ixodes iWere chosen as 
breakpoints, with the numfcer of breaks aboiit equal to thtnium1)er in 
AP.forms. In the CC forms, the same.distributi«m of breaks occurred as 
iffliie CP form, but noneof the breaks overlafBoal\with effiier the AP or 
the GP breaks. The mean number of words bet^:t?en breaks in the CP and 
CC fortns A'as4:8. The fo'ms were then olacea in a format in which,all 
woftds were run together with 1 sp^c:i after tznch letter. Breaks wer?: 
rn-arlc^d b\ ^ hyphen^ anc *i st ice bc^ v-trn. Two conditions, articulator) 
and r>on&L-:^^nt, were =:siah i -^hed v ,th 96 subjects in each condition. 
Each sur^^-:i received 6 inais. m the i^-ticulatory condition, 3 trials were 

- with AP jrms and 3 wr^r. AC; in the :::?nstituent condition.^ 3 trials were 
wijh TP : ana 3 szn CC. Subier -- were to draV slashes betweeq 
wor - ar accuracy emrhasized - cr ,oeed. Data/were in mean number 
of c ^tru: -^o^ds for t^ti phrase id mt control trials for each subject 
Resu £ i- . itCL that phras le* can be utilized as" contextua: 
info^Tic^ in the second exri^^msnt, 48 volunteer undergraduates 
serviiii . SL.:ject:.. 1 wo forr ^"t :rie 6 passage^^used in the first 
:;xpmm^i ^ere generated, n ae. sentence iorm,^reak$ between 
senttrnces wi marxed, fvhile ont c control form, breaks occurred in the 
mid of semences l^an scores * T-the sentence forms were slightly 
hign " than for :he control fc^ms. In the final experiment, 64 
undergraduates were used, ahd44)£ssag?s, averaging 179 \vords in length 
werr developed. Fo\ each passage a seitience form and a control form 
wer ; develSr^i^d. Or the sentence f ~m, sentence breaks were marked by 2 
hyntiens an extra space while^treaks came in the midst of sentences in 
the jntrol Jrm. Performance wit^ su^jerior for the sentence forms. The 
authors fee mat their findings support the importance of organizational 
structure ic^ the performance of language an^Jysis. 

T iomas and Augstein (538) used the reading recorder in an 
experimeni j recnrd the reading patterns of subjects while reading for 
different cc nprehension purposes. The reading recorder is a mechanical 
device that produces a g^if^hic record that displays the hesitations 
backtracking, ar.z skimming and rther behaviors of a person during the 
reading of a tex: I:, the experimen.. 2 mi^cched groups of 30 subjects read 
a d: icult ^"d unfamiliar article of 400 lines in length on the reading 
recorder. One group read the article j^ith the given purpose of taking a 
multiple choice test. The other group Was given the purpose of a 
sumrhary after rekding. After the event, each group was asked to do both 
tasks. The results showed that 19 of. those expectt:. to write a summary 

' sujcessfull; Jid so, an. 7 subjects of those exr::cted to answer the 
multiple ch ice te^t^also succeeded on the summary ccjterion. Twenty- 
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five of those who read to suixmiarize were- successful <aBL the multiple 
choice test as wr« 2 l A)f those who pHq)ared.themselve».for it. Oh the 
retest 2 \yeeks liater, successful .summaiizers: retained muE* more. of the 
multiple choice knowledge thaai equivalent' teuccessfHinSummarizers. 
The graphic record disclosed i!^at_sentences which wer- syntactically 
simple were understood during 1 smooth reading, bn^ as syntactic 
complexity increases, the smooth reading became a^ociaied with 
incomplete understanding. In the report, the authors des^cnbed the 
various types of reading patterns recorded in terms of tacrics and 
strategies in reading. f 

One study proposed examine thfe effect of interest on reading 
comprehension arr ong gdoc average, and poor readers, and across 
grades 4, 6, 8,. and !. One ps&sage from each grade level in eacn of 7 
general interest afeas was seated. Passages ranged from 500 tc 2,000 
words in l^§th, depending upon grade level. The 524 subjects can. - frOm 
4 schools represented 24 randomjv selected students from each of the 
3 ability grcjlips at each grade L - el. Acnievemen: test scores were u^ed as 
the basis ^r determining ability. Several weeks prior to reading the 
passages, >^aughan (558) had subjects rank the titles and a 2-sentence 
sujTimary/of each passage in the order inwhic- they would most like to 
read the^i. Each subject was then presented with his hTgh and low choice 
to read. /Comprehension was assessed^y 50-item post reading cloze tests, 
A 2-factor randomized design revealed that the.effect of interest on 
comprehension differed across ability groups. The comprehension of less 
able readers was significantly -ore a:fected by the variance in their 
mterest in what they read.than was the comprehension of better readers. 
A ukey Test for Post Hoc Comparison! showed the difference between 
goc d and average readers, good and poor readers, and average and poor 
reaaers were all significant at the .01 :evel. The relationship between 
ini-rest and comprehension did not vary significantly across grade levels. 
A farther analysis of the data injdicated that the variance among the 
ability groups was significant iDnly at grade 4 le^el. 

Grey (212) examined the literal, inferential, evaluative, and 
appreciative levels of comprehension with sixth graders as well a: their 
imagery for sentences. Subjects in the study were reading at the i jurth, 
fifth, and sixth grade levels according to their oral reading pefforWnce 
on a set of graded passages. Each subject read a passage--a the 
appropriate grade, level, then answered 6 literal questions ar- 16 
questions at the 3 higher levels of comprehension.^ terms of assessing 
higher level comprehension, any response in which^ attempt was made 
to answer the question was counted as correct. At another testing session, 
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a rdn<Jpni selection of subjS^^ts were presented 10 staEements;\^ach 
&ubjeqt was provided with 10 sfets of 10 c^uestions— each to be use^ in 
responding tJ the imagery statements. Results indicated no differences in*^ 
•number of ref ponses to" higher level comprehension questions dependent 
upon^subjec^Vreadihg levels; similar finding?^t^^e^evealed for imagery 
responses. Measured performance on higher leVei comprehension 
questions was better at all reading levels than perf&rm^ce on literal 
questions. Additional findings are presentee}. | V 

Third and fourth graders were ysed by Lesgo i, McCormitk, 
and Golinkoff (335) in 2 experiments designed to determ. - e the effects of 
passage illustration training on reading comprehensicT The training 
procedure emphasized close correspondence between passage content 
and the content of subject-generated mental or physica. pictures 
illustrating that passage.' More specifically, the training procedure 
sought to coordinate verbal and pictorial representations by having the 
subjects read passages, illustrate them with stick-figure cartoon^, and use 
the illustrations as prompts in recalling passage content. In experiment 1, 
10 third graders and 22 fourth graders were sekcted as subjects from a 
multi-racial inner-city school: 75 per cent of these subjects were belovv 
grade level in reading achievement. A pretest-po«s: test Cz';ign was used. 
Two pretests were given: Form F of the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
(M AT) ^^as^ven 23 days biefore the traiaing period anc a paraphrase 
rec^ll fest I day before.. Subjects were then split intc 2 jxroups with an 
equal number of each grade and s^rx and with aprro imately. equal 
^pretest means. After a 27-day perioc during which i I trja.ning sessions 
were conducted, 3 post tests were gi" en. The M"XT v as icministered 1 
day after training. The next day, 2 paraphrase recall tests v^ere given, the 
first vyithout and the second with instructions to subjects tc veep in mind 
a mental picture of passage content as th'fey read. Treatmerr^ were given 
to groups of 5 or 6. The Jartoon instructional treatment involved reading 
stories and then illustrating their content. Session. las-:^d about 25 
minutes. The second experiment Ma a replication with rz ;»liii::ations. 
The results showed in general that wi lout.thi's imagery train :ri5, imagery 
instructions did not improve performance on either a standardized 
reading comprehension test or a paraffhrase prose recall pre :c :ure. After 
extended training in drawing adequate comic illustraticr- of prose 
passages redd, the subjects gained on the paraphrased reca;! task, but 
only when explicit irnagery insfi^jictions were given with the task. The 
imagery training did not affect the standardized test per ormance, 
explicit imagery instruction notwithstanding. 

Klein (299) analyzed the findings of 3 experiments udying the^ 
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effects of different secondary tasks on context utilization.- In. fifi^ first 
e^^periment, the visual clarity of the materials w^s Varied; the se^^^^^^^ 
an interfering mplor t^sk; and the third, a digit recall task.. In the fifl 
^experiment, 68 undergraduate students served as subjects; in experiment 
\y 2, 64 volunjt^ers were used of whom 26 were graduate students, 8 were 
uhdergraduates, and 30 were college bound hi^h school students; 96 
undergraduate students participating for course credit were used in 
experiment^. Four college level difficulty prose passages, eachabout 1 50 
words long, were selected and altered So that no proper names, 
capitalized words, or symbols appeared Al| punctuati6h except commas 
. and periods was omitted. Passages were then prepared by omitting 
puhctuation and by printing each passage with a space after every letter 
but no additional spaces between words. These were termed coherent 
passages. For each coherent passage, a iiandom form was developed by 
randomly ordering the words. In the first experiment, 2 levels of printed 
^ clarity were used, a clear condition (original) and a third carbon copy. In 
the second experiment, clear materials were used, but an asterisk was 
typed in the space above every fifth lietter. On trials when performance 
was to be slowed down, the asterisks were to be circled. In experiment 3, 
subjects were to remember 4-digit numbers called out by the ' 
experimenter as they read. In all experiments, subjects were to draw 
slashes between words. Mean number of words per tninute correctly 
identified was the means of scoring. For experiment l, both clarity and 
coherence affected performance. The random/ unciear condition was 
significantly slower th^n the random/ clear cbnditiorirA greater number 
of words per minute was identified in the coherent than ip the random 
passages, demonstrating the use of cqnte^J^Nyifor'^tion. In 
experiment 2, circling slowed down perf^^^ige ^jenificantly. In 
addition, the random/ circle condition was si^fficam 
random/control condition. There were also a significantly greater 
number of words per minute ft)r the coherent passages than for the 
random passages. The authors suggest that slowing performance rate can 
reduce context utilization. In experiment 3, increased demands of the 
secondary task, recalling digits, was shown to reduce context utilization 
even though performance rate was not reduced. 

Malley (357) compared results on a criterion-referenced 
measure. The Prescriptive Reading Inventory, with 2 norm-referenced 
measures and a Teacher' Rating Scale to determine whether information 
received on the criterion-referenced test was as ^curate as on the others. 
The norm-referenced tests were the California Achievement Test and the 
Wide Range Achievement Test, Subjects were-47 boys and 40 girls in 
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' gwde 3 of a rural ischool^none of whom were emotionally disturbed, 
ha^ Uncorrected auditory or visual dfericiencies, or had an IQ below 60.. 
Rjjjftilts obtained were compared through the use of a multitrait- 
multimethod matrix, the measures were bjrpken down iato 4 traits: 

' Word Recognition skills, Literar Comprehension, Inte^rpretive 
Comprehension, and Total Reading. The data revealed high 
intercorrelation .coefficients for each of the traits except Literal 
Comprehension. However, the data did not support the presence of 

^ discriminant validity. No evidence was foUnd to support the notion that 
any of the tests were capable of measuring specific reading skills. 

The influence of background noise on proofreading and 
comprehension was investigated by Weinstein (578). College subjects 
were»assigned to conditions of background and no background noise. 
Subjects were to proofread selections withqut the option of looking 
ahead or back in text. Two types of errors existed .in the experimental 
text: contextual errors including errors in grammar, missing words, and 
inappropriate words; and non-contextual errors including misspellings 
and typographical errors. Two comprehension tests were administered 
emphasizing literal and conceptual understanding of the experimental 
passages; subjects were not told beforehand of the test. Analyses of 
covariance indicated that background jioise brought abput poorer 
identification of contextual errors but not spelling and typographical 
errors. Recall of passage content was unaffected by noise. Noise 
conditions further tended to slow subjects\perforniance; Results are 
discussed in, terms of available feedback and strategies used to cope with 
noise. 

^' * ' '. ' . ■ ' ■ ■ ( 
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IV-11 Oral reading ' - 

Forester ( 1 80) reported a naturalistic observatiotialishiciy of 
reading acquisition. Ten sessions of about 90 minutes each Constituted 
the pbservational periods in a cpmbination. kindergarten-grade 1 
classroom. Of these, 3 sessions were with kindergarten childreri. A 
written record was kept of the interactions between teacher and pupils. 
Obse^ati.ons were further augmented by notations made during or^l 
readings in class and tape recordings by 3 childrenselected by the teacher 
*and designated as toprmiddle, and poorest readers arnong the grade 1 
pupils. A miscue analysis procedure was- utilized to analyze the oral 
reading of the 3 pupils during special sessions and of groups of children 
during regular claS^swork. A number of observed behavior patterns are 
reported in the write-up of the study. Included acprong these are the 
following: I) The Same wrong answer or one similir to it is ifrequently 
given several times in succession by differetit childreti or even the same 
child; 2) the intended purpose of an exercise does not necessarily guide 
the child in working out answers; 3) explanations provided by the teacher 
about such concepts as words and sentences frequently fail to ejicit a 
response or sign of recognition; and 4) errors during oral feading'often 
involve conversion of ithe text into a language pattern more meaningful in 
terms of the child's oral language. The author feels th^ her data seem to 
confirm a similarity between the processes of learning oral language and 
learning to r^d. . \; • 

, Eagan (146) attempted to determine whether the misuse of the 
pause in oral reading was related to the silent or oral reading 
comprehension abilities of yoling children. Subjects were 12 aboye- 
average, 12 average, and 12 below-average readers fromveach of grades 2 
and 3rThey camefrom 4 ischools. Sex distribution was.equal throughout 
each of the 6 cells of 12 children each that were formed. Silent reading, 
comprehension was assessed by mekns o{ iht Gates- MacGihitie Silent 
Reading Test. Oral reading was determined.by ihe Gilniore Oral Reading 
Test, In addition, ^he Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tm, Level 2, the 
AAiditory Memory Span subtests of the WISC, and the Visual Memory 
Span subtest of the Detroit Test of Learning Aptitudes v/ctq given. An 
investigator-developed word recognition test, including all words 
occurring in the Oilmore, Form C, was also used. The percentage of 
while reading orally was measured in several ways. The percentage oT 
time spent pausing while reading orally was measured in several ways. 
The percentage of time spent pausing was able to discriminate between, 
silent reading comprehension groups of varying degrees of ability. All 
children tended to resist a disruption within a syntactic constituent The 
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numter of pauses made within syntactic constituents appeared to depend 
rribre qn the semantic 

Non 'wond recognition abilities. Np evidence was found to support a 
relationship between oral reading cornprehehsion scores and any of the 
pausingr variables assessed. No felationship,. between oral reading 
compF94iension and silent reading comprehension S9ores was noted. 

The rSearch reported by Watson and Glay '(574) attempted to 
discover whethej the oral reading errors made by Third- Form students in 
New Zealand provided evideHce of the ways* in which syntactic and 
semantic cues were used. The mean age of i^e 232 students was 13-9. 
Each subject read the Neale A nalysis of Reading 4 bility and a record of 
all. they said and did as they read was recorded. Scores on the Neale 
Analysis were compared with those on the Progressive Achievement 
7>5/5 (PAT). Using biserial correlation, a coefficient of .49 was 
obtained betvyeen oral reading and PAT scores. For the group as a whole, 
Error Rate was found to be 1 error in 22 running or 1 .22. A gradation of 

: ability throughout the total Third-Form was noted with marked 
differences in Error Rate between Low, Low Middle, Upper Middle, 
and High groupis of readers. The group read with 95.5 per cent accuracy. 
Average oral reading rate was 121.8 correct words per minute with a 
range from 29 to 1?5. Subjects relied strgngly on their knowledge of 
langujage structure in responding to the.-text. Low reading groups either 
did not use strategies which used information about sentence structure 
effectively or they appeared to have less successful strategies which 
precluded the use of grammatical constraints. Good readers 
demonstrated the ability to use semantic information effectively, while 
readers in the Low group did not. An analysis' of acceptable error tallies 
indicated that students were more often able to conform to graipmatical 
constraints than^to anticipate the precise meaning of the text.* Text 
difficulty effected the syntactic and semantic acceptability of the errors 
made; 

The purpose of the study of Miller (388) was to note the effect 
that an unknown word has on oral reading at grade 2 level. In particular, 
increased probability of error on words in close proximity to an 
unknown word was examined as well as numbers of errors' before and 
ifter different types of unknown words. The. 40 subjects came from 2 
:lassrooms in 2 lower-middleclass, semi-rural schools and were 
randomly assigned to the experimental group (EG) or the 
standardization^roup (SG). Two versions of a story were prepared— an 
unmodified version (UV < and a modified version (MV) in which about 5 
per cent of the words were changed to unknown words. Word 
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modifications were made on 2 bases: 1) type oY modificationi and 2) 
v grammaticaj position of mottifi^atidn-^fiQun, verb, or modifier. Each ■ 
V ; • , sulyect redd th6 >tbi7 

. Judges; The SG read-pniy'|he Uy,^^^^^ The Was ' 

dividec^ into 2^grOups of 10. EG 1 read tl)e original versibli of the t&t'and 
- ..\^.::y;-:0{tTa 1 -week delay, read the modified version. EG2'read the2 texts in ' 
V" : inverted :order. Errors^,^ were /Classified into omissi&ns, kdditioiis; - - 
s'^^stJtutions, and repetitions. En-6rs m^e 
Positions accounted for siigiitly o 
. V the errors Jn the surrounding positions accbiiritedfor less than i/3 rf^ 
total errors. More errors were made, on the modified than oS'the 
unmodified versions.. There'Were no sighificant differences in the humljer. i 
of errors surrounding Unknown. :.nouns, verbs, and modifiers. No 
: significant, differences in .the number of errors surrounding unknown 
. words of the various types were ohserved. The author concluded that the 

data supported the notion that a higher incidence of oral readingerrors is 
. associated with ■close prpximity to Unknown words. ; . 
\ ^e?ht (4iK») ahalyzed^ 

miscues made by 47 children in grades 2; X A, ?in^.6. Eachg[a6(^^m 
group contained children with high, medium,. and: W reading a^ ' 
Each child was asked to read alpud a passage of about 250 words and" 
then was giyen a cl%e comprehension test over it. Successful corrections 
were compared with a child's comprehension, grade level, ability, and 
total numbef of miscues. Forty-two categories of corrected miscues'were 
devised. Six^fef these accounted for 4I .36per cent of the total number of 
^.corrected tnisciies and included miscues which were partialiy .acceptable 
.■.;^|semantically . andi, syntactically, with vaTiations in graphophonic 
characteristics. 

Lucas ; and Singer (346) administered the Gdtes-McKUlop 
Reading Test, The Illinois Test of Psycholihguistic AbiHite^ and the 
Children's Apperception Test io U^Mcan-Amcnc&ns^^ 
. subjects in an effort to assess the degree to which dialect interferes with 
oral readingability. In addition, a, Language Background Scale ^^^^^^^^ 
- /ate degree of bilingualism in the home. Results indicated, at only 
. ' third grade level, a significant positive relatiohship- between syntactic 
ability and oral reading. The findings supported the coiUentiO^ 
dialect interferes with oral reading On a syntactical level lilher than a 
phonological level. . ■ . . * ' . > . 

' V . - semi-case study format,." Liptbn (342) gave sample oral 

reading behaviors of 6 children with emotional problenis and then 
^ analyzed thpir miscues within a psychoiirtguistic-psychodynamie frame 
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V 6f referent author suggest stra^gies- in the , ^ 

{iii^aS^ '.' •■- ^•••■^•:v;;:v\;...-:; ■';i::";;,.VVv"V'.'. 

^ ^ ; / ; : fti^ oibtairi objective dita c^ 

, ^^ela:tionsI|^p between silent and 0ral reading conriprehensipn a$a^ 
by*the,Spa^ ; 
suburban \?chopls were utilized in the study.' One school in eacH p^ 

. ' represejited a higher and one^^ ; a socioeconomic level. Aii equal sex ^ 
ratio was^ repi'esented at,^^^ i 
jp0rnp^ fijfth graders w^ sijgnificantiy^^;^^^^^^^^^^^^ " > 

J[lii^her;thahr^t^ comprehension scores, frpr urban ^tnd / 

suburban piupils and fpr boys, oral reading comprehension s<fore5 were 
sighificantiy l)ig^^^^ For girls ' 

and for rural 'pu^^^^^ significant 
differences were noted between; s coniprehensron scores 

- among qhWiiieh . from varying socideconomic le^vels. Oral reading 
comprehension scores for pupils from -higher socioecorfb^ic levels were 
: significantly higher than "silent reading scores. - . 

^ A 5tlidy was underfaken by Eberwein (148) to . ♦ 
ascertain whether unknown woiUs pronounced'^ by a teacher can be 
recalled by students after the words 'wer^ 

; Paragraphs of the Gates-McKillop Reading Diagnostic Tests were used 
as the test selection for 4 1 fourth gr^^ 

cqmmiinity. Fort^^-five minutes after 'an oral : reading perforrhance by 
r|ich: a cljoze test test was adminsterecl 6n the passages that werf - 

read: orally^ A comparison was made between unfamiliar words 
pronounced by the teache^ during an oral rea^^ \ 
;^'errprs in the clOze perform^ncle for each subject. In general, there were - * 
^ 0^^^^^ who vyere uriable to recall the words in the cloze test that were ' . 
pronounced by the teacher. Fifty to 100 per cent of incorrect cloze test^*' 
^wofds of the subjects included words that were idehiified during the oral 
reading performance. As the grade level of the materiarincreaseidit^ 
; cent\of words remembered>^^^ : X , 

Go liege ag^^^ v 
arid Heijert (27 their, reading ability under ; 

condjitions of direct and^ d^^^ Dyslexics were 

scrfe0%d by trie toll^e couri^^^ 

verbal abilityi tendency toward making reversals ^yith letters^ and^ 
reported that they had difficulties in reading AH subjects, were 
administered the A/mAi^5a?flvt^^^ Differential Diagnosis of Aphasia. 
All subjects. Were f9T;ther given a passage to^r / 
(120 msecsO auditory fe^^ Critepa for. scoring errors 
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-'^^^W^ ^°<;^''?ed stuttef, slowing bf^R? 

' H^sgs, adided ^ybrds^ biittitted^v \Vordst mi sprpn ou need !a nd . reW^ted 
;'wm-d^;t)hlytHeVisu 
MTDDA differentiated the 2 groiips. 'Further, dysl^cs' pekpj^^^^ 
was significantly poorer under the delayed auditory ieedbaqk 
conditions on the. experiimerital pa;ssag^ rM^ 

. ■; Goodman (205) examined the influence of the jie^ 
field on oral reading. Subjects were pupils it grades 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10. At 
each grade level, 3 or 4 differeht; proficiency: levels wefe^ i 
: group read ^. St oiy appropriately dim^ 
was defined as the line In which a word occurs aM tbe ^ Ji^ and 
below. ItjWas. found that all readers pro"duced. responses which matched 
words graphically i%the visual peripheral field: Older readers arid groups 
of higher proficiencl readers tended. to show a higher percentage of such 
.responses. Howevef, because miscues per hundred \yords dropped with 
increased proficilfficy, the actual frequency of peripheral field riiiscues' 
declined at the same time that percentage increased. < 

IV- 12 Rate of reading. S / 

Coke (97). studied the effect of diffefent reading strategies on 
word matching tasks with paid high s'chpb) subjects. A total of 16 
experimental arid 8 trial readi ng passages' were identified; half were rated 
with iheTTesch Reading Ease Score as "fiasy" and half were rated as 
"difficult." Two target lists of 3 words each were constructed . for each 
passage— one cohtaining words identical to those in the passage, and the' 
othej; containing synonyms. iEach reader wa5 assigned to.either a seafch 
reading ta?k or to a ^memory reading task, All Readers were given the 
target'lists immediately after reading arid told t<> check the word or words 
that did not match any word/in the passage. All passages wereread by all 
.readers. E^sy texts, were . read faster than difficult texts, and'there was no 
, indication^ that the word matching task affected reading rate, in the ' 
;memory reading conditipn/passagedifficu^ tiiade no difference on rate 
in the seiarch condition. R|aders in both e;ondition#did equall^' Well pri 
classifying identical wordsff brii easy texts, but search readers perfermed . 
better in this task with difficult texts. Overall, wheh word inafchirig wai . 
attempted as the reader re^d, easy texts were read no faster tftan difficult 

■ • ' ■ V : ■■■■ ■.>■ .-. ■ ::. , 

Sailor and Ball (485) examined the separate effects of reading 
rate and peripheral visicin training on speed of reading and reading 
comprehension. All subjects received a total pf moi;e than 15 hours of 
rate training, Using tht EDL Gontrolled Reader, SRA Reading 

■ ■ . *^-: ■1:153. . . '■: ■ ■> ■ 
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■ iJv'^y^jP^ the Graig Reader. Exi)erimental.sulyectS :£^^^^ 

C : 'Additional 2.25 hours of peripheral vision training; Pata analyses of post 
, . test effects indicated that comprehension wa5 unaffected by rate or 
i^^^^^^ Reading speed was significaritjy irnproved by 

. -^^^^ subjects Nvho received j^eripheral/vision t^^ 

vife^^^ s^^^^ improved in rate>9ver subjects who received rate training 

^ : iy-l;3. ; Other factors felated t^ ^ " 

. , i The purpose of the report by M was 
^ tQ stjjdy and n1easurei:he ef{ect of/expectaTC in the affectivedomaiij.:All 

107^u'piU in the '5 classes represented in the studx, (2 eontrpjl, 3 
. experimental) were given th Wide Rarige Acjiieyement Test (WRA^^ 

Grpup Persohalityr Pro (GPPT), and Culture Fdir\ 

Intelligence TehiCF^T). At the sa^pe tiim 

Study of Values State'TrdH<^j^rixiety^-i^ 

grottp.ahd/br its teacher were th(^ read a state^tfe'ht that indicated how ; 
special th^ individuals involved were. In one experimental group/pupils 
• onfy received the treatinent; in another, the teacher-only; andin a tkird, 

. ^both teacher and pupils. At the end of 5 months, aTI^ubjects were tested 
again with the same battery. Paired 7-test scores Were used to compare 
pir^test ver'sus post test means. There was a significant increase in the 
WRAT Reading and Spelling scores when pupils only received the 
tfe^tnijent. For the teacher-only treatment, all 3 WRAT scales (Reading, 
Spelling, Arithmetic) showed significant increases. The teacher and 

y pupil§, group showed a significant increase for all 3 WRAT scores also. In 
addition IQ scores for this group showed a significant increase, while 
th^re was a significant decrease.on the GPPT Tension Reduction score 

■ and on the GPPT Total score. For both control groupsiWRAT Reading 
.; SGoreV also showed a significant increase, while in one control group an 

> increase vyasnoted^ WRAT Arithmetic and in the other control, in 

: :the WRAT Spelling; In the teacher-only and teacher-plus-pupils groUpsy 
teachers showed positive changes on the Study of Values. The authors 
, ppstuldtfed that manipulation in- the affective domain in a classroom 
setting can* have significant consequences for achievement scores, IQ - 
«coreS, and the state of niental health. Both teachers, and pupils must . 

/ expect certain affective qualities to induce significant change, however/ 
'Jj^. Additipnal longitudinal 'data from an investigation of teacher ^ 
• bias and teacher expectancy effects on j:bildren-s achievement test 
performance were presented by 0*Connell, Dusek, and Wheeler (419). 
Alternate forriis of the fpliowing subtests from the Stanford 
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; . ; • 'V' .'^^ ' XIllV' t '^■: 
:•' . f' ' "" ' ■ ■ ■ ■ V'^ \- //■A'4'''\-" .^ 
:„ . ;.- . , : /lcA/fvewe/j/ T<?5aSAX^JEiimary,2 .and SAT Partial^^iermediate-ll - ••: 
■ - • i>a"fenes Avere adi^MsiieBttiao 22 grade 3 pupils b September antl'Tel - ' 

. Arithmetic- Coniputauon/MrithiTietic Cobcepts; Earlier, when pupils ! 

■ ^ : : ' were Jn second a n-d fourth gfades, SATs had been admiriistered , and ; ' 

.d^guisgd;as:predictbrs of academic potential/At the sarntetime;tea 
: . , , : , : had been; asked to rank childreti ,dn the basis pf expected yeaj^^i^^; 

P?':f9™ahee levels for Janguage and anthiiietic skills/Teiche^^ ha^tjien " ' • 
• ■ ; : • ' . ; . : W given the names q^S of tft^ 

V :. V ^^f^r^^'^sgrpoms. The present reporVih 

i 'U *"^ T»fth grade ^eac^^ 

P^^^"^' ^'^^^emic- potentFiaj jh: language 'and :ai:ithmetic sIcTf^! These ; 
: : ; teachers were not asked to rank pupils, however. Teacher bias - 

-, ; rnanipulatiori had no effect on S AT performance. Tpacher ranking in'the 
:•' previous year was strongly related to children's SA.T performance. ' 

Lewis and Adank (339) .undertook an investigation of the 

relationship between attitudes toward school and school achilvement in 
. 2 different instructional systeitis. Subjects were 286 g 

a computer-b^ed individualized program arid to 335 p^pils in a 
self-conhined scfiool. Attitudewas assessed'by a pictorial attitude scale, " 
^ :. and achievement was assessed in grades 1 and '2 by the X^^-C/orA:^ 

. - ' Reading pst and°in grades 3 through 6 by Ihs Stanford Achievement ■ 

•, T^^sts. ^ignificm. relationships were -found between attitude and 
; ,;^'='''^>^ernehtat2ofthe6gradelevelsateachofthe2e^^^^^^ : 

ForJhe pupils in the individualized programs, the relationship occurred ' 
at grades land 5; in the traditipnaj school, tbe.relationshipwas^^h^^ 
■■■ ■ grades 3 and 4. ■ . : ' ■ ■ ' > '■ ■ ^ ■ ' . ; 

.-. ■■■.,"■^^40^^^^^' ^nd Brody (176) .studied the relationship artiong " 

' ' '■^ ■''^^^^m^^ quality oyjstudent-teacher r . 

interacti5tr^ith^%ae^^^^^^ a^.j ^ 

teachers eoniprised the sample; subjects were primari^^ 
. Spanish descem^ R-ecofdings of elassroonfi interactions Were ma^e J 
„ P^^o'l'cally ove>^. period -of I year, and interactions 'wer^ ' - ■ 

V andscored in a modified Yersion-.or the Flanders ^ystenr;That is, positive, 
• ' "^"''■a'' negative interactions were categor 

' • . °f^''^^s chtldren Were chosen /op- demonstrations in class. Achievement . 

" - ^^^3 collected with the^^^^^^^^^ 

. with- the 'Z;pr^e-r^^ with thV Fr/Wrv 

Academic 5'em/W(P/7r 5ff/7A?; Results bf interaction- scorin ' 
significance, and corr^ia^^^ 
. "^^^''act'ops iri the second half of -kindergarten showed a significant 
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negatiye rela'ti6nsh;p to scopes aii all subtests*^ The total number of'times ' 
children were c$|iosen to demonstrate* sonriething ift class positively and 
significantly^ related to their subscores on /Word knowled|e/and total 
readirig. Motivation emerged a^^ word 
knowledge* word analysis; and total reading when IQ was partialled out. 
i^yditiohai results and discuss^ results af^ included. . ;> 

. Karvv^it (283) applied. W^ley and Harnischfeger^s model to 
several sets^^o^^^^ 

achieveiTni'6nt; The sixth and Melfth grade Equality of Educat 
Gp'porturiity (EEQ) datar 20 high school data sarnple, arid 1974 
achieyement data from the state of Marylal(d were all used.^Math, 
reading, and yerbai scores were included'^ij: the information analyzed. 
Findings supported the coriclusipn thaTt quantity of schooling 
,(attendance).played, isx best, a modest rol^h achjeVement. ^ 
Bidwell and Kasarda (45) examined determinants of 
organizational ieffectiveness, using data from 104 school districts in 
Colorado. Five environmental conditions, 3 comppnehts of district 
structure, and 1 . of staff compiosition were examined along Vith 
reading achieve n>ent and mallhematfts achievement. Environmental 
variables were school district .size, fiscal resources, per cent of 
economically disadvaotagQd students, educational level of parents, 
and per cent pf non-whites in the population. The organizational 
attributes viewed werfe pupil-teacher ratio, administrative intensity or 
aidministratpr-teacher ratio, and the rati© of prbfessipnalstaff support to 
teachers. The staff composition variable was the per cent of the total 
certified staff who held at least a Niaster's degree. The results indicated 
that pupil-teacher fatio and admiriistrator-teachlr ratio depressed 
median levels M achievement, . but staff qualifications ^ fostered 
achievement, d.tller effects are discussed m defai 

s The relatioTiships betweeh classroom behavior patterns and 
academic achievement, were studied b^ McKinriey,^ MasQn, Perkerson, 
and CJiffprd (376)/ In addition, the predictive value of combinations of 
discrete behaviors at T)eginning and end of the school year were 
evaluated.' Subjects were 44 bpys and 4.6 girls sampled frorifi 5 grade 2 
classrooms in 3 schpols. Average IQ on ihe^ Primary] Mental Abilifies 
Tes4 vyas . 9.8:69. Socipeconomic level was determine;d by the * 
Hollingshead scale for occupation "^of father/ • There were 39" 
children in the upper-middle range, 28 in tlie middle range, and*2 jin the 
Ipwer-middle range. Behavior was pbserved by means of the Schedule for 
Classj^onr Activity Norhhs :(SC AN).'' In this procedure, classroom 
behamor' is jcbded into- one of 27 categories every 10 seconds. For the- 
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suidy, each;child ivks oUot^ 
^ during the language arts:^ipd:>^^ 
taken for each chimin the falfand againin A factor a paly ^i?" 

rnethod cWas .usedjtp detfermine'*t^^^ 

retained, as independent variables and that 15 of the originaUcategpries 

. Gould be combine* to jfbriri: 6 additional v^^ 
Vpcaburary, Rea d ing Cpm.Rreh^ nslp n , ;M athernat ids 
Computation, Mathematic^^^ ProblemsT^and- 
Language- Usage and Structure subtests of ih^ Gal^ 
Achievenj^nt 7>^/ (CJ^T) ^ ^yere admini^^^^ inv S^jjieinber 
and. again in May to' cietermke academic progress. The Primary 
Mental Abiliifes TesY was also given-:. Using multiple regression 

'procedures, it was determined that the follpwinj^ 4 categories .of fall 
behavior predicted 33 per cent of the variance: in faH achievem^^ 
djstraclible behavior, passive responding, dependency, and constructive 
play. High, frequencies m the first 3 were assotiiated with lower initial 
achievement and highvj^^equencies. of constructive play -were 
predictive of- higher ihitiii1-;^chievema^ the sprihg, frequencies of 
constructive self-directed' activity arid aggression were Jound to be 
significant^edic^rj .of spring ^achievement scores. When frequencies 
pf attehdir^'lEbhd task-priented interaction were addedap the first 2 
variables, the resulting 4-variable moderaccourited for .25 per cent of 

• spring achievement. Generalise, the major categories, of iall behavior 
which were , related tp fall achievement also predicted spring 
achievement. ; - / 

The .extent to which reading achievement predicts success in 
college was the subject of an investigation % Wilson ^nd Einbeckei; 
($86). Reading Index scores on all' subjects from the Florida Tvyelfth^^ 
Crfl^/^ Te^r were obtained, as well as college grade point average for a 
minimum of 12 semester houris of college work. Both scores . were entered 
into a stepwise multiple regressipn analysis. Findings revealed a positive 
and significant relationship betAVeen twelfth grade reading achievement 
and college performance, with the Reading Index'being a significahtr 
predictor of freshman college grades.Jleading achievement accounted 
for from' 17 to 28 per cent of the •variance^ associated with grades 
depending vjpon the. institution subjects were atteriding. » 

Whalley and Fleming .(580) conducted in . exploratory 
investigation of a device designed to record the behavior of subjects 
during reading. The reader recorder consisted of a large bak on which 
sits the reading material and a moveable "torch';used by the subject to 
illurhinate the portion.of the text being read. T+ie movement of the torch , 
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t maps the subject^s reading behavibrv 'sincfe only the directly illlYminedv: 
material can be read. The torch waj set to illqniinate an area of 
3 lines at a time. lt wasalsc^rranged so'that.the reader could illuminate a 
larger sp^ce^ if desired. The recorder wa^.constructed so that it could be 
keyed into a computer and reading, behavior could, be recprded on 
magnetic ^tape. Readers subsequently fead^^ articles differing only in the 

.-^acement bfdiagrams. Experimental subjects perceived a higher level of 

' ifcdersUnding and clarity than cpntrp v '-i . 

^^^^ . 

subjects. Subjeots.inihe study ranged from sophomore to graduate leVeL 
-.questionnaire \vas adrt|h\istered to subjects asking if they took lecture 
notes, tpok reading notes, and feJt lhat notetaking was 'essential They 
Were asked .\vhat kind of notebooks they used, and the extent to which 
they had received formal instructioll^nnotetaking skills. A total of 99 per 
cent responded that they took notes Irom lectures, but only 71 per^^ceht 
indicated they took readingnotes. Ninety-six per cent felt notetaking was 
essential to success in college. Only 17 per cent reported having received 
any formal instruction in the skills of notetaking. Further examination of 
the questionnaire responses pf 'subjects with different grade point' 
averages was 'conducted; however, no differences were found among 
spbjects related to gra.de average. ' 

Frymier, Henning, Henning, Norris, and We^^ 
seventh graders the Viinmr In^t^oJLMotivatiori (51^) and followed up 
591 of the sample in order to deteriQine if t^^^ pf any value in- 

differentiating cpllege-ybund from non-college-bqund subject^-The JIM . 
is an 80-item questionnair type scale. JIM scores we>e cprrelated with 
subtest scores from the California Achieyemef^t ^est, iht CaliforniaTesi 
of Meriial Maturity^ an^d school grades. Gorrelatibns indicated that iall; 
subtest co«elations with the JJM were significant (p>. 001) arid ranged 
from .258 to '451.. Results "ai^Po indicated /hat the JJM. was related to 
later academic achievement (high school and 'college gradesy. Finally, 
subjects who attended college scored an average of 1 3.2 points hilgher on 
the in the seventh grade than did high school gtraduates.who did not 
go to college. There were-no appreciable differences between high school 
graduates and dropouts. V - 

Stolurow (529) investigated the effects of variations in frame 
sequence on performance on a programed learning task, A total of T05. 
second graders were^asked to identify yerl^s, noun^^ and adjectives from, 
simple sentences. Sentences were^Seqiienced along 'relevant diiQiensiohs 
.(dependent upon the part of speedlf'-to .biei ijderitifi^d)', -irrelevant 
dimensipns^.Cwhere bttie? ffe varied),rand in such a way that 
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both relevant ancL^in-elevlbt dimensions varied simultaneously. Voxxf 
dependent 4iiea*fres were Abtain^d: time, program erForej and post test 
. errors, of omission ^nd cotumission. Data analyses. were conducted using 
a muliipile analysis 6fcoyarianc.e and subsequent univariate analyses on 
dependent measure&^/Significa^nt (/? <.001 ^treatmenl ettects Wfe^ foiin^ 
fpt the time to com in pragrarn^and pbsttest errors 

of ^omission. The atithor'^discu^ses th^ in teFms ortHe role of 

sequence as a variable inlearning. ' ^ 

^ Macleod (355) studied a humW^^ of, factors that affect the 
development of read ii^ abUjiyin^^ pjrstV 
textbooks in use in lhel4 afchboR^sTOai wereassessed W^^ 
^"^|^^'^"ChalV readability 
thdfotmuli.diffeTed; bo 

in same level books from fifth to ninth grade reading level (DKIe-Chall)'^ 
Students' reading habits were also investigated by.use of a questionnaire 
sent to teachers. Amount of reading was positively related td vreading- 
attainment. The atithor provides additional discussion regarding the 
transition of students from primary to secondary school reading, afid in 
assessing reading skills in secondary school. 

IR-Uggieri and Purheil (481) studied the effectiveness of scores 
from a gj;aded word list for identifying remedial readers. The hypothesis 
tpst^d . was that the i'/cjjjciA? Oral Reading test would correlate 
...^fc tlian the California Achievement 7^5/ with 

^formance on Silvaroli's Classroom Reading Inventory. Ttsi scores^ 
were obtained from 46 children in grades 1 through .6/ all of whom^ 
attended Title I schools. Data analyses consisted.of intercorrelationS 
among all tests. Tjie correlation between theSORTand GRI was .90, .74 
betv^en the CAT.and CRI/and . 74 between the SORT and C AT.. Resu^^^ 
supported the original hypothesis. The authors provide -^discussion 
regarding the practical implications of using the SORT in identifying 
rerhediaJ rei^ders. 

; . In a series of 3 experiments, Fisher and Leftori ( l78^>^^ 
the infbrmatiori extraction processes of children a nd adults^^^^^j^ 
a developmental sequenci?. In • Experiment 1, the eff^i^^l^pr<i 
bbunciary atid word shape ^ re^ihg^ m'^nipula^^H lie - 

childre:n were from gradeS:^M, ^nd 6 an^ were iaTl at orabovegtade level- 
in reading. In addition, 72 psychology students were invoived; Subjects 
were presented with 4 shortj^aragraphs to be read--ea(A\f by 10 

multiple choice Questions. Pajragraphs were typed in 3 different spacing 
aind 3 different eases, thus giving 9 possible combinations: Spacing 
Between words was normal - filled Avith a neutral jsymbol, or absent: Two 
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7 types prtypographici^ manipulations were.used; case of the letters within 

' the paragraiphs w 
upper^ and lower case letters. jBoth word, boundary and. word .shape 
.effected rate, ^vhich also increased with age. In Experiment 2, 6 target 
words/were chosen for each paragraph for each gr^de level and subjects 
were checked few time and accuracy, in locating the critical worck: The 
data slipwed, increasing, performance ^;^d^ with increasing ; 

e>^pegehce with English text, For Experinient 3, 5 children at each of 
grade levels 2, 3., and 5, aiidan unspecified number of paid undergraduates 
yolunteers were used. Subjects were asjked to judge whether briefly 
presented pairs^of letters were the san^e or different. Rednar (spatial) : 
location was varied from trial to trial with reaction time used as the 
dependent: measure. Results showed a devek^pmental progression in 
response time with complex interactions:..The authors interpret their data 
iri the framework of a model of the reading process. . * 

; \ . McNinch (379) investigated the association of phoneme shifting 
in pferead.ing and b^ginnihg reading samples at the beginning of grade I • 
and grade 2. The Meiropoiitan Reading Readiness Te^ (MRRT) or the 
Metropolitan Reading Testy Primary 1 (MRT) were given in September 
of grade 1 or grade 2. respectively. Four groups were formed: Group 1 
included grade I pupils scoring above the 60th percentile oh the readiness 
test; Group 2,. grade I pupils scoring below, the 40th percentile on the 
MRRT; GrOiip 3 consisted of grade 2 pupils scoring. above the 60th 
percentile on the MRT; and Group 4, pupils scoring below the 40th 
percentile on the MRT. Ba$ed on readiness or reading scores, pupifs were 
divided into good and poor groups and individually administered a 
i3-item phoneme shifting test (PST). For beginning grade 1 pupih no 
significant differenc^^ were noted N ^ ween ^oot^ an^ |Mior groups in the 
quality of their phoncinjc ^ht^Uag responses. No differentiating was 
noted.. for beginning readers either. The authiu^posited thai ^u^cesi ui 
beginning reading can progress without developed abilities in phoneme 
shifting when the pupils aire instructed under a basal system. 

A secondary analysij was made of the vidata from the 
mathematics, ^ffcience, and reading comprehension International 
Educational ^chieyement studies to determine the relationship between 
age of entry into school and achievement at ages 10 and 13/ Austin and 
PdstlethwSite (21) found that earUer age of entry was associated with 
higher scores in mathematics at age 13 and with lower scores in reading 
and science at age 10. The authors suggest various possibilities for their 
findings. . ' ' : . 

. Ratings on 2 teacher rating scales were compared by Gamp and 
Zimet (77) with observationsr of classroom behavior and resuits of 
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: achieyement .tests. flbriiplet^ data on ih^ Pittsburgh Adjustment Surrey 
Scale (PaSS) and the Corinors teacher R<itmg^ S(!ali (CTKS) v/^^ 
' avail.ablfefor49 children. TheJPASS has 96 items and can be examined in* 
terms of 4 subsQales: Aggressive, Passive-Agg 
Prosocial. Tli^ CTRS requires a rating of 39 items which can be brok 
; dpwii :intp .5 ; subscale^: Hyperactive;/ Daydream 

Anxious-fearful- 1ii^alth,:.sQciable/cooper^ , 
, Through th0 school year, 2 trained^Qbseh^ers :vver^ to * 

one of th^2ciassr6ornseach^dByfor lOiranplaly 
s^^^^hiidren during a ireadmg class. A maximunfof 9 half^rm^ 
segi^lts per obsmation period Avere made per qhiid each day. Behav^ 
was recorded in. 39 categories and was. summarized as On-task, Off-ta«k, 
Deviant, and Non-deviant. In addition, subjects tbok the Oh's-Lennori 
Intelligence 7>i7 and at least the reading portion of ih^ California' 
Achievement Test, iht Meirdpolitan Achievement Test, the 
GateS'MacGinitie Achievement Test: and the Gilmpre Oral Reading 
Test. Only sub.scales on the PASS and CTRS showing no significant ' 
differences: between the 2 classrooms were used for comparisons with 
observations and achievement. Off-task behavior correlated sigJiifidantly 
and.jjositively (r=^ .31) with the Daydreaming subseaie of the CTRS and 
significantly but negativelv > ^.38) with the Pro^ocial subscaleof the 
PASS. Achievement measures arid •mental agq correlated with the 
Prosocial subscale of the PASS between .56 to .81, negatively with the 
Daydreaming subscale from -.59 to-,76, and negatively on the total 
CTRS (r= -.30 to ^.58). 

- The accuracy 1' v^it-namin^ sprvv/ to predict end of gra'de j 
Tcadin^i. achievement uas (he locus of the bj^ef report by Spriilg (520)., 
'\ hQCop;peranvePrimarv Reading Test was used as the criterion measure* ^ 
of reading achievement. The Digit- Namng Test was administered 5 
months prior, to the reading test. OnMhis test, a subject named 30 
rand6mly seq^nctd digits, printed, in 2 rows, as fast as possible. 
Twp^syllabie: digits were excluded, poys were significantly slower than 
girls on digit-naming; however, there was no difference in riunibeP of 
errors Differences between sexes on readying achievement did not reach 
significance. The coefficient of correlatron between digit-naming speed 
and reading scores was .53. > ^ 

in his series of 4 experiments, Fisher ( 177) proposed to examine 
the effects of word boundary, word sha^e, and their interactions on 
reading and visual speed search; to ascertain the degree of contextual 
awareness takjng place during search by manipulating target expectancy 
and predictability; arid to evaluafc the contributions of peripheral and V 
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foviear jp^^ and search;- In Experiment J, .81 

undergraduate introductory psychology students were presented with 9 . 
paragraphs takeivfroni the 2 fprnis of \ht Nelson- Denny Reading Test, 

'Three type and spacing variations were used to alter the text. Spacing 
variations' were : normal, , filled, and absent; type variations were 
riornial, capital, arid alternating. In the latter, upper- and lowercase 
letters we f^^^ Fallowing each paragraph, 4 multiple 

PtiMp^ 4^8^ ta ken fro m t he Nelso n-De ri ny were askeA A d iff ere nee 

for* comprehension. Rate decreased 
when *w0rd shape and, bo were perturbed: For Experiments 1 

^nd 2, search-was found to tbe 2nb 2.5 faster than reading. Both reading 
and search slowed to 1/ 3 of the normal speeds v|ien spaces were remdyed 
and typ^ altered. For readings a. significant interaction of type by space 
i^as noted, but this did not hold true for search. Experiments^ 3 iand, 4 
examined contextual arid typographical effects on high-speed visual 
search through paragraphs. Form-class expectanc;^anti target word 
predictability, respectively,* were manipulated. Subjects found the 
expected predictable words faster than the unexpected unpredictable 

^Words in both experiments. The author felt that^ his data pfpVided 
support fbr the peripheral and cognitive search guidance processes 
hypothesised to be active in reading. . 

Cohen (94) compared subjectsV performance on cloze tasks 
based oh materials frorii 3 cbnten't areas. Seventh gradersin the study had 
a mean IQ {California Test of Mental Maturity) of 120 and a mean Total 
Readilig..grade Ifevel {Cqlifornia Te^t of Basic Skills) of 8.28. Sample 
pas^a:|;6s were "drawn from tex.tbooks in social studies, science,' and 
literatiire; the textbooks were^used in local junior high schools, but the 
present subjects had no experience with them. All passages were 250 
words long; equivalent in readability (Dale-Ghall^ were clozed with an 
every-fifth-word deletion, and were scored by thp exact replacemeni 
method. Additionally, a lO-iterh multiple choice comprehension test was 
ponstructed for each passage, testing a. variety; of literal and inferential^ 
comprehension skills. Each subject was administered all cloze tasks and 
then read one of the passages. The^ subjiect thdn! responded to the ir 
tra'ditidnal comprehension test. Results/indicated^^ scores 
across the 3 content areas ranged froiti 30.5 tb^^^ p^^ c^rit correct. 
Correlations betweeri cloze and multiplie choice telj^^v^^ 
(p< .01) and ranged from .35 to .55, with an ovcralTcp^ of;.. 43. 

The author discusseis the instructional implications of the study. 

- . ; Aylloh„ Layman, and Kandel (23) stiidied theeffeCts of ^token '■ 
reward systeilT on hyperactiye behaviors and subsequent reading and , 
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math, performance with 3 children from 8 to 10 years of age. Math 
peifprmance was comprised ;of^.:^^^ whole numbers; reading 
; performance was comprised of responses to tasks in X^t Merrill 
;. Linguistic Readers. V sing a time-sample method, hyperactivity was 
measured during math ^ ^nd %-eading , classes under conditions of 
medication and no medifcatipn^^^^ program using teacher 

Teinforcement was introduced during" periods of no medicatibk 
^ • . ReinCprcement reduced hypeo-actiye behaAriprs^^t^^^ 

achieved with drugs. Further, math aiid reading performance fb 
3ulaects jumped from 12 per; cent correct respoiises to $5 percenter 
when Compared to conditions of no medication pr reinforcement 

' iy-I4 Factors related to reading disability ; 

One report focused on a 3-year follow-up of 42 subjects who 

, had' been clas^fied in kindergarten using the criteria specified by 
deHirsch. Holmes, Stout, kosenkrantz, Bickham, and Schnackenberg 
(260) evaluated the subjects on their reading, spelling, and handwritiTig 
skills. Reading was assessed by means of thtGates-MacGinitie Bea^^^ 
T ests. Primary C, Vocabulary, and Comprehension for Grade 3, and the 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests, Pr^^^ 

Grades 2 and 3. The data were theh subjected to a stepwise multipler 
regression analysis jn order to examine the contributions of various : 
predictors on the various academic areas. The deHirsch predictor 
variables of Horst reversals, IQ, sex, and Word Repoghkion show^^^^^^ 
multiple coefficient correlation of .75 with; Vocabulary. A multiple 
coefficient correlatibn pf .74'was bbtaine4^for comprehension with the 
following 5 variables as predictifrs: total deHirsch, IQ, Wbi^d 
Recognition, sex; and . Bender scores- On reading accuracy, a. multiple 

- correlation pf .75 was found using Horist reversals^^^ 

- scores: ffhe authors conclude that the deHirsch classification appears 
accurate in classifying children who at or above grade lex^l by the 
end of grade 3, However, in terms^f identifying chiW who are high- ' 
risk' or who are not at grade level, the deHirsch predictibn^system has a 
Ibw accuracy rate and riiaay highrrisit children were not identified 
in the population studied. 

Book (51) carried, out research designed to formulate a 
; predictive index for reading difficulties. Durilg Dec^ember of the . 
y kindergarten year, teachers submitted lists ot children suspected of ^ 
having low or below average inielH'gence. Each Mihe^e children were 
then given , the Slosson Intelligence Test In V^p^^ 
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4 Icindergarten children W(£re given iht '^Metrdpolitan^^^ R^ Tests, r 

- ^:('MRT).-Those scoring in the firstquartile on the MRTand:\^6i^^ : o ' 

of ,65, or lower on the SIT were given the S/^/i/orf/- 5^^^^ 
\lnielligenve Test (S-B). All children .scoring in the first ..qii^rtile on the ; 
. Jatter ajjd Form Copying subtest of the .M^T were administered' the , 
Beridet'Gestalt Test for Young Children{B-G)\ Sixdiag^stic catejgories 
.were then established and children assigned-to one of 
wdre childricn considered for plifeeigent i^^^^ nii^ntally retarded ^ 

classes jivhfe iiad IQ scores of 80 6r« " > 

less, arid B-Cj error scores ofYo or more. In Categopy^ were childrerf^with, »; 
S IQ scoxQs from 81>to 93, MRT scores of 48 or less, and B-G error scores ofr - ■ 
10 or more. These children were considejed; foj extended readiness / ' 
programs and/ or classes for the neurologically handicapp.ed. Category -3 
children had IQ scores of 94 or higher but had the same B-G ^ 
.and .MRT scores as Category 2. Thei|. placement was the sdme^s , 
Category 2 children. In Category 4, children exhibiie<l^he same ^^^^ .r 
MRt scores as ife Category 3 but B-G ernor scores of 9 or less. They were ; | 

. * considered for extended readiness and/ or tutorial programs. Category 5 , ' 
children had IQ \c^es of 94 plus,. MRT scores from''49 through 57,^and , - V^ 
B-G error scoresof 9\^lesai They were considered ^ 
programs. Category o\ children had the same iQ and B-G score 
stipulations as Category 5 but MRT scores of 48>pr higher. A signifies 
coefficie^ of correlation (r=.99§j^. was found between the diagnostic ' g 
battery kgd^hd of grade 1 and^end'of grade 2 . achievement. 

M -^tepwise discriminate ^inalysis using sc6res on the WlSCy 
Frostig Development *>/ Visual Perception, and iht Wide Range i ' 
Achievement Test (WRA^) and 3 behavioral rajt^S^es was performed bj^ 

\ .Plack (46) to. compare patterns of performance ^of^pcurnented and 'V^>/ 
suspected* neurological dysfunction childrenC incliisiph in the - 
documented neurological dysfunction sample' was based upon a,medical : 
diagnosis which included a neurological examination; ' birt.^ and ' 
developmental history, EEG, arid more specialized 'neurodiagnostic. 
procedures* where indicated. Inclusion in the suspected neurologicar ^ 
dj^^uhctibn group was based upon a neurological examination, 
psychological evaluation, birth and d&veloprriental history, and^EEG. At ' 
least 3 of the follo wing criteria were required for placement in the group: ' - 

. 1) non-specific jEEG abnormalities, 2j significant visuaJ perceptual^, 
dysfunction,.. 3) significant hyperactivity/ and/ or distractibiUty, 4) 
significant motor clumsiness, and 5) a' history of birth process or 
developmental abnormality. The 2 samples did not differ 
: when all relevant Variables were compared with the stepwise disfcriitiipate - 
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analysis. Comparisons were made. of. the. 2 samples, using uriivatiate 
analyses of variance. Comparisons of Frostig total ^e^e,Frostig subtest 
performance, and WRAT performance in reaMg; spelling, and 
arithrtietie did not approach significance. The only consistently noted 
differences were on the WlSCmeasures,. with aU comparisons favoring 
,the suspected neurolpgicaJ dysfunction grou'p.;The authors tonclude that 
specialized remedial programs differentiating between .these 2 groups 
appear tp be unwarrantedyf • ' . - . 

A follow-up stuSy of 61 children identified in kindergarten as 
high risks on the basis of 4 clusters of.o&servab'le behavior was reported 
by Forness,-Guthrie, and Hall ( 1 8.1). In the-first cluster were children \vith 
low verbal positiye behavior, htgh task attention, low non-attention, ai§^ 
, no observable disruptive behavior. In Cluster 2 were children 

characterized by medium levels of verbal positi ve behavior and attentioii, 
. high non-attentien, and very little disruptive behavior. Cluster 3 children 
. exhibited a pattern' similar to Cluster 2 pupils except for a slightly higher 
level 8r disruptive behavior. Cluster 4 subjects were characterized by 
_ relatively high verbal positive behavior, lOw task attention, high non- 
■■.^^li^^xmm -attjl- hi^4idisruptive behavior. Kindergarten^teacher fatings 
conffrmed.the rank Order of these clusters in terms of educational risk 
with Cluster 1 children rated significantly higher and Cluster 4 children 
; .significantly lower. In May and Jfine of grade I, teachers i-h the 5 first 
; •' grade cla'ssrooms were a^ to evaluate each child in their class oh a 5- 
point .scale -in reading, arithmetic, dlassroom behavior, and 'peer 
relationships.^ P'eahody Inclividual Achievement' were also " 

administered to each child. Th^; predictive validity of clusters of 
observable kindergarten behavior were- only partially confirmed. 
Children in the non-risk cluster continued to do well while children in 
Cluster 4, high risk, were still doing poorly in most areas but significantly • 
so only in cla.ssroom behavior. However, Cluster 2 children, who were 
seen as non-risk, dropped somewhat in academ'ic standing, ■ 

The Z-score Discrepancy method for identifying reading ' 
disabled children in school settings was compared by Erickson (157) wijh 
the Years Below and the Bond ajid Tinker Discrepancy methods. In the 
Z-score method, test scores on IQ and achievement ar^: each converted tO» 
Z-scores. The 2 Z-scores -ai^e then nubtracted ysiii^ a minus sign to', 
designate the scores in which the reading Z-score is Ibwen lhan the IQ Z 
score.- Two samples of., third grad?' subjects w.ere individually 
adrhifiister,ed^the Sloxso/r}rite//i^e,ue-Tesi (S'lT) and the S/o.i,<toh Oral 
Redding Test {^O^J). Readi'ngdisabledchildren were identified by each, 
of the 3 methods. For comparisoir^iurposes, 10 per cent of the' ehildren in^ 



\V each* sample were . considered reading disabled by each of the 3 methods. 
i!n the first sample of 79 children, 8 werdldejitified as reading disabled by 
each formula; 'in the secon^ sahtple/pf 99, 10 wereTidentified by each 
formula*. Ifi the first sample, the Yeaf-^, Below and Bond and/TinHer 
methods identified 7 out'of the 8 children in commoii. The mean SIT and. 
SORT scores for bqth group^s were beipvv the mean for the total sample. 
The !^-score gr&up identified children whbse .SIT scores were above the 
sample mean. but whose SORT scores were below the sample mean/The 
latter group shared 2.children in common with the Bond and Jinki^ 
group and 1 in commoii with the^Yqars Belowgroup/Similarj^ were 
reported for the second sample. TJie author feels that the ^^JHHjpethod ; 
more accurately idientifies children who are achievjnPj^Bp leyej 
, considerably below their potential than do the other 2 metfflPH^. 
* Children identified as severe uhderaghievers in mathematics, 

an^/ Or reading were st^udied by Goodstein and Kahn(206) in an effort to 
determine the relationship amohg measures 6f intelligence, reading 
achievement, and mathematics. D^ta collected: included GA; WISC full 
scale, verbal,; and' perfoVmance IQ's; jthe Gates MacGinitie Reading TesLyj. 
Prihi;ary, administered in May of 1972 ^nd in May of J973; the SRA 
Achievement Series in Arithmetic, 2-4^iven in October 1972 aiid May 
ij^/3; and an informal criterion referenced achievement test also 
administered in Octdb^h|nd May. Subjects were 18 childrenat grade 4, 
16 at gr^4? 5, and 1^6 at gfade 6. Mean full scale IQ was 97.52' A factor 
^ analysLs indicated that the factors of arrithmqtic cpmpbtadiw^^ reading 
achieyenient, and IQ were stable and relatively mdependerrf, indicating 
that it «was not possible to reliably predict arithmetic computational 
, disability from Icnbwledge of reading disability andyVi^ce versa; In 
Addition, IQ's wer.e indepehdent of thfe degree of disability' in the 
academic areas/ . ^ \ ,^ . 

• In* Britain, Purhfre? (447) Referred to* recent studies'* 
investigatiiig ihi Illinois Test of ^Psycholin^ Abilities (ITP A) a 
means of detecting first year juni.t)r school children wl)o are poor risks for 
reading. In the first stOdy^ the 1'2. subtests of the ITPA, iht ENglish" 
.Picture. Vt^cabulary 2, thfe^Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test, ' 
and a Sentence Repetition Test were used as predictor .variables; the^ 
i • Schonell Gruide'd Word Reading Test R I and lh€ Group Reading Test 
wdre used as critejiqn me.asupes. The 6est combination of predictors were 
. the Visual S^qui^ntial l^emor^. Visual Closure, and Auditdry Sequential 
, Memory^ubt'esits of ihe ITPA and^t^ Vocabuhry T^est. 

Fdr the Group Reading Test, Gramjn^tic closure on the ITPA was al$o 
ihcluded. In the second study, poor readers from 16 schoojs /were 
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idemrfied. Thi§ group, totalling 48.firsKyear junior schoolchildren, was 
tested on the ITPA and patterns were analyzed using 3 intelligence levels. 
...All groups were lowest on the Auditory closure subtest. In the third 
study, 2 intervention programs were used, with' 60 children identified as 
educational risks because of poor reading! Their ITPA scores were, 
Jimilar to those of the group in the secpnd study: Twenty-four of these 
children were given 24 activities designed to alleviate deficits in-^ijiiry- 
closur^and visual sequential memory (Kirk grpup). A second gro5^l^4 
received 24 - lessons from the Peabody Language Developmem kit 
(PDLK group.); The remaining 12 pupils acted as controls. Pi|grams 
^ were carried out over a 12-week period. Post testing-^consistinjof the 
ITP-A and 3 reading tests— was carried out; Both experimental, groups 
showed rnarked improvement on the reading tes^s, but there was no 
significant difference between the 2 on any of the-^a reading tests. 
^ •• The objectives of the study by Kapelis*(28 1) were to determine 
) the predictive validity of 2 screening tests for.«nd ofigrade 1- reading 
achievemfent and to compare these with the accuracy of teachers' 
judgments. Meeting Street Sc'hool Screening T^st (MSSST) ^nd the 
SJingerland Prereading Screening Procedures (PRSP) were 
administered 2 weeks after the beginning of school. At the end of th? 
sixth week of school, 1 ftg^^hers were asked to indicate on a 5-poirit scale 
the readingOre^^^^^ thfy expected at the end of the year for each of 10 
(^hiJdren samf^led from!|heir classes. The scale corresponded to 5 reading' 
difficulty levels, ranging from below beginriing grade I to above grade3. 
^The Primary 'I Battery of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests {MAT) 
was administered in May of first grade to assess reading achievement. 
The 10 children not available for spring testing were omitted from the 
study. The PRSP was the best predictor of subtest scores on the MAT 
and correlated .66. .68, and .68 with Word Knowledge, Word 
Discrimination,- and Reading, respectively. The MSSST correlated .58, 
.64, and .62, respectively, 'while teacher predictions with reading 
achievement scores were .46, .49, and .48. The Language Subtest of the 
MSSST showed'the highest relationship wjth reading achievement f.59, 
.66, and .66, respectively). Stepwise regression analyses .sliowed the / 
Language subtest of the MSSSTand the tdlal PRSP scoje to be the best/ 
combination for predicting MAT Word Knowledge; total PRSP,'^ 
Language, apd Visual Di.scrimination ofJLetter Forms, for MAT Word 
Discrimination; and . t^>tal- , PRSP, Ttanguage, and Auditory, 
Discrimination,. ^or MAT Readipg. ' ^ \. r - s 

Rourke ^nd^Finlayson (476) pladcd their,451ea;rpijig disabled V 
children into 3. groups on the basis of performance on, the 7>ai7 A/aA:mi' 
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Te5^ (fMt). The iges of the- s"ut^]f^ets.^ from 10 to 14 and the IQ 

range \vas*83 to 114. One group showed it6^ 

and B of the TMT; the second group*- sfciftwed notihiiarge^^ 

ed iri an impaired fasffion an Wrt B;fhfe*t^ 



Part A but, responded in an impaired fasffion ah Part B; tnet^|^|j^ 
had impaired performance pn both Parts A and B. Other measur:gjs .^ 
administered fell into.' 3 categories: verbal and' auditory-perceptual, 
performance and yisual-perceptual, and non-verbal problem solving. 
The performance of Group 3 was superioPto Groups 1 and 2. on the 
Wise Verbal IQ m^aiu^^ Group 1 exceeded Group 2 in perfor;tiance on 
the Wise Verbal I'j^,, and Group 2 exceeded Group 3 on the WISC 
Verbal IQ measure, fj^yWlSC Verba j subtests, and the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test IQ^^^y exhibited a high Performance IQ relative to 
Verbal IQ; their perffifena^^ on the Coding subtest of the WlgC was 
superior to that of Group 3. Grotip 3 subjects presented ji- pattern to be 
expected of children with a r^atively dysfunctional right cerebral 
Hemisphere., The results of the study sugges^d that specific patterns of 
TMT performance are related to consisteitt differences on ai number of 
verbal, auditory-perceptual, visual-spatial, and psychomotor abilities. 

Badian and Serwer (25) administered a test battefy toward the 
end of the kindergarten year in order to identify children with learning 
disabilities. Children were administered, the (jopdenough-Harris DraW- 
a- Man, Primary Merital Abilities (PM A), Metrofj^^^^ Readiness Test 
(MRT), and a geometric foi;m copying test. In'addition, a test of letter 
names was individually given. Intelligence was defined as the higher score 
obtained from the total PMA score or the average of the PMA Verbal, 
subtest and the Goodenough-Harris. Achievement was defined as the 
combined performance on the MRT and letter names'test. Learning 
disability was defined as a discrepancy ; between,, achievement and 
potential, a discrepancy between verbal and non-verbal ability of at least 
12 points, intratest scatter among verbal and non-verbal PMA subtest 
scores, and the lowest rating on a visual-motor copying test. A total of 62' 
children.were identified as risks for learning disabilities. Early in grade 1, 
the 62 subjects were given the WISC or WPP^l and the ITP A.^^Children 
were randomly assignePtoV4 groups: DISTAR reading, peneeptual- 
motor, combined reading and perceptual motor, and a control' group. 
Treatment groups'' were given 30 minutes help each day fox ippst^of the 
school ye^r.' In May of grade 1, the 55 subjects wh<^ remained were, 
administered Vhe Metropolitdn . Achievement Test^, Primary (MAT), 
Analysis o| variance techniq^ues indicated no significant .difference 
among the igroups oit the 3 reading subtests of the MAT. Owf the MAT 
arithnietic subtest, the perceptual motor group scored hig^fest and the 
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; DiSTAR .groiip, lowest: The group mean on all MAT subtests Were at 
■ the average ievei with percentiles oY 50, 45, 38, and 40 for Word ■ 
..Knowledge, WoVd Discrimination, Reading, ^ and Arithmetic' 
respectively: Only PMA Numbers, Detroit Kumbe? Abijity. MJlT- 
Nymbers, MRT^ Alphabet, and the Detroit Orientation Tests' 
.differentiated best from worst readers". / 

Leton (336) evaluated the use of the Stanford Diagnostic 
Reading Test (SDRT),- Level 1 ; with pupils classified as learning disabled • 
(LDX The 166. subjects had been enroJle^;.jn' LD brassrooms for a ' 
/mmimum of 3 semesters. Consistent age-grade increases we/e observed 

in tl^e SDRT raw scores fflr the 7 subtests for grades 3 through 7. Grade 8 
pupils (N~ 12) had a lower raw mean score in almost all areas than did 
^ grade 7 subjects. Interrelationship among SDRT.subtests were studied 
-by means of. a factor analysis. The Syllabication anti '-^otfnd 
DiscriminatrGu^subtests received primary loading on the firstTadtor- the '' 
Blending subtest received a High secondary loading. On 'the sec'ond 
factor, the Audifory Vocabulary and Auditory-Discrimination Subtests 
received primary loadings. A third factor consisted of the Reading 

Comprehension, Blending, and Beginning- and Ending-Sounds subtests 
The 3 factors accounted for 55 per cent of the total test variance. 
_ Lasky, Jay, and Hanz-Ehrman (328) evaluated .differences ' 

between normal children andJearning disabled children in theirdelayed- 
recsll performance of auditory stimuli that were'lii^guistie-meaningful 
(words), linguistic non-meaningful (nonsense. ^yllkbles), nori-linguistip • 
meaningful (environmental sounds), ■andnon-Hnguistic/non-meaningful 

• (pure tones). Learning disabled children (LD) were seleeted:from special/ 
classes for such children. Normal children (N) were. matched to LD 
pupils on the basis of IQ, sex, and ag^. In addition, subjects were screened 
to have visioqj hearing,. and language abilities Within noriTtariimits. The 

. N group perFoi*med better than the LD group on each task. However, 
both groups performed better cyi words and pure tones than on the 
nonsense syllables or the environmental stimuli. 

Bartel, Grill, and Bartel (35) investigated perservative response ' 
tendencies of TD children compared to normjjPLD children attended a 
private facility and were identified on the«asis of results from tests 
including the \\>ISC, Peabody, Bender. ITPA, and others. In addition . 
I.D's were low in reading and had • soft sign^ of percepluaL motor 
problems. LD's and normals wpre divided according to age, resulting in 4 
experimental jgroups. A vyord association task was administered to all • 
subjects requiring subjects to respond with the first. word that came to - 
mind after the experimenter had i'ead. a, stimulus word. Overall older 
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SUjbjects performed ^better than yoiinger subjects. I^o sigYiificant 
differences were fbuncl\bn the task between LD's and normals. YoUng 
subjects with low IQ's showed perserveration to a much greater extent 
than any other group. Discussion centers around attentional and 
memorial processes as explanatory of the findings. Y ' 

The p*urp6se of the 2 experiments by- Mason, Katz, and; 
Wicklund*(364) was to test for spatial order inemoty differences as a 
Tunctidn of rearfer ability. For the first experiment, 16 good ajti4 1,6 poor 
sixth grade reade^j^swere identified, u^ihg the previous year's scores on th^^^ 
ScieTLce Resoarch^^sociates (SRA) reading cbmprehensiorx' scores. 
Subjects were^presented with 4 or 6 lowercase consonants as^timuli in 
dtherreJundant (R) or non-redundarit (NR) strings based on positional^ 
' irequehcies of letters in printed English. After pronouncing thef^s-the 
letter stimuli were removed and subjects Were asked to arrangi^NM 
presented on' tilesMn theorder in which tlipy'had appeared on the^fi^Mvs 
card: Alm^Gst perfect performance^as found fQjr4-letter strings in;;b<^^^ 
and NR jonditjons by all rieaders. Good readi^rs^N\ier&; better thatju^^ 
readers.^t reconstructiftg - the .spatial drd'er;. /^of- 6-leUer stfc^i^^v; 
Redundancy improved the memory cod^ for both groups pf reXde|i|| 
Experiment 2, both immediate order 'memory and im'mediateM^ 
rnenrtory foV 8nte.nis were investigated as a function of reader abili^p 
type of material. Consonants and digits were the 2 types ^af ma^q'na^^^ 
used: Subjects ivete 80 pupilsftom 3' grade 6 cFassrooms with good arid 
poor readers forhied on the basis of a mediaii split on the SR A realding 
cornpr^hension scorxcs or tHe Wide Range Achievement Test . Four tasks 
were required: 1) to place 8 letters in correct q^der, 2) to place 8 digits in. 
correct order, 3) to. recall as many of the 8-letters as. possible, and 4.)^ to 
recall as many of the 8 digits as^pbssible. The msfin effects of reader ability 
and of type of material were both found to besignificaht. Good readers 
were better than poor re3*ders at reconstructing the spatial*order in both 
letter and digit displays. More digits than leiters were correctly placed. 
The authors suggest that the findings point to an oyer memory deficit in 
poor readers. : . ^ 

Camp and Zimet (76) ejeJplored'U^he relationsKrp between 
reading achievement and behavior problems^^ observing behavior.in 
high, middle, and low first grade readin^^groups Two trained observer's 
were randomly assigned to one of 2 classrooms each day arid observed 
approximaifcly 10 children, assigned randomly. Observers watched^ 
child for 20 seconds, then recorded fqr 10 seconds. A m^x^rnum of 9 one- 
half triinute segments, were obtained for each child dufjng T2 to. 15 
observation periods aver February, March, and early April. Behaviof 
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was recorded in 39 categories and a child's score in a category wa? the 
mean over all observation periods^ Decrdasing reading skill Was 
associated with fewer time, sampled in which no deviant behavior 
occurred and in which more interrubtions occurred \ - 

Serum total thyroxine was measured by Park and Schneider 
^ (430) ih a group of 47 boys and 6 .girls wheTsuffered from functional 
dyslexia, defmed as a reading l^el at least one and a half years belqw 
mental expectancy. All were of average; or ^bove* in intelHgence. A 
control group of 18 boys, who werejeading.at a grade level consistent 
with mental ability, also had the thyroxine determinations. Control 
children had thyronine values similar t^. those found in hea-lthy adults. 
The thyroxine content of the ^trum of dyslexic children was markedly 
elevated compared, to normal readers. i > 

V Allington, Gorflnley, and^T^^ 
readers.with. liigh freq'uericy,' low dfscrimjnability. words in 4 conditions. 
Th^ 12p0pr readea«onsisted of4girlsand 8 bbys;^ 12 normal reader^, 
of 6 girl&'and 6' boys. AH subjects were randomly selected from the third 
grade population of 3 cities. They werejudged poor readers if they scored 
at or below the third stanine on ihQ MelropoliiQn Achievement Test, 
Primary II; normal rea4ers were randomly^elected from children scoring 
at the sixth stanine. The 4 conditons were Match to form (MF), Delayed 
recMl (DR), Reproduce from jri^mory (RM), and Reading words in 
isolatiQn ( WI). Words in conditions DR, RM, and WI were ail presented 
ja^chistoscopically. Onhf on the Wl t^k did good and poor readers differ 
'^significantly, thp auffiors conclude that a visual perceptual deficit is 
unlikely to be a rnajbr factor in reading-disability. 

The dr^jti oif: the study by Kolers (306) was to assess good and 
poor readers »ri their encoding of the semantic and graphemic featjires of 
sentences. Subjects rekd.2 depks of sentences. In the second deck were all 
the sentences of the fir<t deck piu^ an equal number of new ones. Both old 
and new sentehcbsiiideck 2apfjeared half in normal typography and half ^ 
in an altered typography/ The. task, a test of recognition memoity, 
required the subject to read aloud the sentences in deck 2 and identify 
each as a new^sentence; same sentence, same form; or same sentence, 
di^erent form. Good and poor readers were -identified on the 
basics of school records supplq^mented with the ^ide Range Achievement 
7f^/ (WRAT) and thb, voGiibulary'portion of the WISC. Poor readers 
were markedly r^ta^^ded in aspects of ^he graphemic analysis of the texts, ' 
The ;2 group^id no*y^er in gVammatical ;use o4 words, in short- or^ 
medium-ternl l^mo^llp had read; or in their ^rate of; 

•i^raprovemetit in'^eed of reading. ^ " " \ 
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Kastrier ajid Rickards (284) stud and ■poor 

'readefiif*s with familiar arid hovel stimuli. The. 24 grade '3 pupils were 
identified .by tea:chers as: coniing from lowe;r-mid.dl?cla^s faniiJiel and. as / ' 
having ait least average IQ'sTThe Ne\<^*Yoi:k State Reading ^T^^ 
\io .designat^x.chi Idf en ay either scores at or aboxe'the 75tH 

\ercentile, or poor readers, scofes at , or belpw th^ loth percentile. 
Following a pretraining period, subjects'were asked to. repeat a'sequence'. '( 
ofVapped, stimuli involving first fa*^^^ bloclc forms and then novel 
block forms. Recall scores were the prirnary basis fb 
\'l Meanyrecall scores were significantly higtier for good^^ r^ 

poor readers and higher fojthe familiar blocks when compare^ with the 
novel shapes. No. difference in recall between the 2 groups, was. noted forv 
famili|(r stim'uli, but good readers were found to dO'Significaatly better 
than poor readers in the novel stimuli condition. Poor readers appeared 
'to switc^h from a verbal to a visual strategy in the novehcondition while 
good readers maintained a consistent verbal strategy in both conditions. 
. The^^authbrs feel their findings lend -iS'upport to the notion that poor 
read eriif^ have a deficit in applying verbal labelsjo some physical stiinuli. 

\ Sidman and Kirk (502) tested children with ribading projplems 
for|eversarerrojs in.letter naming, writing, and both sim 
delayed matching. Theirs subjects had been referred by their^hoofs for 
tutoring in reading but. were considered^heurologically ^normal. They " ' 
ranged in age from 7-9 to 14-7. Fourtasks w^re performed: simultaneo,us 
^matchifig to sample, delayed matching, oral ri^ 

were feither visual, audjtory, or tactile and consisted of upper- andlower- *, " 
case forms of 16 letters-. Reversails were most connimon wh^rl the task ' , , 
called for matching uppercase' and di,9tataui samples to lowercase/ 
comparison stimyli; next most common in naming lowercase^), d, p, and 
g\ and rare in all writing tests. With continued ^testing, reversals , 
(disappeared in naming and writing but continued in m'atchingto sample. ' 

Delayed matching increased the probability df reversal errors. 
' '\ An object-image-projectic^ rpetiiod was described by Ugur^ 

(269) in an experirtient to teach sound-synrbol associations to 10 non- 
readers ^vvTio knew less than half of 26 lett^-souiid associations. The 
experimental method involved the use of real objects whose names were 
f cues f?) be^inninjg letter soundS; F,or.examplev a4i.actuk^ • 
/c/ and actual miuens for /m/. Alsxx, the objects were shaped 
visual appearance of the letter's they repre^sent. Thus, the real objects" ' 
provide th^ basis for associations between the name of the object, the first 
sound in the 4iamej when prdnouncecl, and the vi'Sual, tactile^ and 
|i)i^oprioceptive^ensations rented tq viewing and 'tracing the object^. For ^ ' 
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each subject, 3 unknown letters \yere taught in ISrminute time blocks 
each day under the experimental method until criterion mastery was met. 
Criterion testing was achieved by presenting the letters. 1* at a time, in a 
page of printed words, and allowing each subject 10 seconds to identify 
. the appropriate phonemes. Eighty of the 10 subjects succeeded On -the 
criterion measure, after pnly 5 to 10 minutes of training per letter. 

Lawj-ence (331) reported a series of studies investigating the 
effects of individual personar counselling on retarded readers. In 
Experiment I, 4 groups of children matched for CA, sex, MA, and 
reading attainment were studied. Group 1 received remedial teaching 
from a reading specialist; Group 2 received remedial reading and 
counse'lling; Group 3 counselling only; Group4, no treatment. At the end 
of 20 weeks, all children were retested on the Schonell Word Recognition 
Test and cou;^selled children were also retested on the Porter and Cattell 
Children's Personality Questionnaire Children in the. counselled group 
showed a greater improvement in reading attainment than othergroups. 
A pilot study led to the conclusion that nan-professional personnel could 
carry out successfully the counselling of retarded readers. In a second 
experiment, non-pfofessionals were again Use^ to Conduct individuaK 
personal counselling wittL retarded readers. Children wer<.'administered 
iht S%ight^ Nonverbal Intelligence TVj/, Porter and CattellXA/W/^wj 
Personality Questionnaire, ?ind xht Schonell Word Recognition Test. Six ^ 
children in each of 4 schools were matched^ith a control gfoUp qn sex, 
MA, CA, and reading age. Counselled groups made greater gains in 
reading than did control groups. y 

Kirk and ElltnTs elicited' descriptive information aboiit 

giofe than^ 3,000 children enrolled \n^\ Child Service Demonstration 
Centers in an attempt to determine age, intellectual; sex, remedial, 
disability, and instructionaf methodologj^haracteristics of The entire 
sample. Data were coIFected via quesUpnnaire responses to the 
dernonstration centers. Results indicated th^; Most of the children being 
served by the centers were >in the lower elementary .grades; there were 3 
boys to every girl enrolled in the centers;'' approximately 2/3 of the. 
chijdren in the sample were rated as having reading problems; and the 
median educational deficit of the children Wlasil grade below the mental 
age reafding grade level. Additional rindin^ SLfshowed tha:ti.dS(£fcits in ' 
reading and spelling exceeded those in Arithmetic by one haLlf gradfe level, 
there, was. a disproportionately larger . number— of- children with 
subnormal IQ's than would be expected in-a^ormal sample, and 
resource rooms appeared to be the most com][non method of delivering 
services to the children In the sample. * 
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IV-15 Persohality, self concept, and reading 

Prendergast and Binder (444) viewed 3 self concept measures fo 
natb how they related to one another and to determine their relationship 
%C f^^N^^ test scores. The 7(?n/7^55^^ 

^^^^ Scale, the Rosenberg Self- Esteem Scale, and the; 

Self-Concept of Ability Scale, General were administered to 
the 569 grade^ 9 subjects/ The ^ow^/?/o/7 M/j5^//7 Tf st c>f Academic 
Progr^55 was given as a measure of reading £tnd mathematics skills. Of 
the 3^elf concept measures, only the coefficient of correlation of .38 
bfetVVeen the .Bfookover 'and the Rosenberg reached significance. The 

, Tennessee correliated 1984 with reading scores and .3 1 5 with mathematic v 
scores. Correlation coefficients of .536 aqd .354 were obtained between/ 
reading scores and the Tennessee and Bxookover scores, respectively. / 
Veviton ancfXiraly (337) studied the relatibnship among sell 
concept, /reading, and mathematics achievement in first through third 
grade cnyidren identified^as learning disabled. 'Achievement mealtres 
consisted of the Reac^n^ Vocabulary, Reading Comprehensionr-arid 
Arithmetic ProblenvSolving subtests of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test, Stt\f concept was aissessed "hy the .5^//'-C(7wcep/ Self Appraisal/ 
Inventory. Correlations were computed among the scores. Results 
indicated that there was a^ange^of correlation coefficients froi^ -.45 to 
+.34. By third grade, aU agjnievemen correlated negatively" 

with self concept, suggesting deferences in this relationship with lea^rning 
disabled (Children. ■L-^'' 

Chang (88) explored self concept, teacH^ est^i mates of^sjf 
conc^p^i and academic achiev^ement in fourth, fifth, and sixth gr^^5&rs^i[-. 
l4w SES. Achievement in reading and math was measurcif^by 
Metropolitan Achievement Test^ sen concept by the Piers- Hdr^^ 
CfHldren's Self-Concept Scale, and teachers' estimates of self concepr 
with an 18-item adjective checklist. Data analyses indicated a significant 
{p<.01) relationship between self concept and teachers' ratings of. self 
concept, and a^ significant relationship (p<.01) :.tel;\yeen te|cj^^ 
estimates and academic achievement. Additional resultis are n 

Griffith^ (2.13) studied the self-appraisals of gelf concep 
children aged 6 to l^fwho had been diagnosed as dyslexic. Diac^noses^ 
were macie pn the basis of large discrepancies between IQ oniheWISC , 
and ^measures of achLeVenifent iix scjiool ijicJudfng the Gilmore 0ral 
Reading Test, Stanford Achievement' TesK. and Wide Range 

■^Achievement Test. A 35-iteni bipolar scale was used as the measure ofself 
concept; items were read aloud. Youhger childr.ejij^id not seeni to relate 
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their poor school achievement tp. a personality clash, with teachers; the 
' older children tended to ^s^e adults as coptributing to ^or causing their 
difficulties. In general, subjects in the study exhibited desirable self 
concepts,' but saw themselves as possessing negative traits; iowr 
intelligence, poor performance on sch6ol work, arid poor reading ability. 
The author. pI:^>vides anecdotal discussions ofi responses for specific 
items.' • '■■'y ^•'V . ./ ; , ■." ,. '.'t-." ■" 

, Stennerand Katzenmeyer (526) investigated the relative effect 

^ of self cohcept on achievement and ability variables in 225. sixth graders. 
Eight subtests of.the Scholastic Testing Service Education Development ■ 
Series were uspd: verbal^^nc^Wfjrver ; 
y English, math, science, s'^lMi^^ everyday problems. The ^elf 

, concept measure used^Ay%^t||^e^ Observation Scdlei .containing, a ■ 
mumber of s.ubscales. R^sultslnd^^ that self conce|)t and achievement 
variables were "highly interrelated. However, there appeare<J. to be a 
relatively high degree of independence between self conqept as'measured. 
by the, WQ*^ and .non-verbal inteHigence.; The authors report^ 
intercorrelations of achievement and self concept variables. 

Aspy and Bjuhler (19) investigate the effect of teaqhers' self 
concepts on students' achievemeqjt. Si^j: third grade teadiers were, 
.identified as eijher high 6r \os^ self concept oh the basis of Fiedler's ^ 
S'or/ procedure and the combined ratings of 6 advarced graduate 
students, who had .observed the .teacherk and rated their self concept. 
Then, in September, the 10 boys and girls with the highest IQ's and the lO 
; boys and girls with the lowest IQ's were chosfen f?om each teacher's class 
to be tested with the Stanford Achievement^fFest, All subjects were 
retested with the same test again in Mkf.^ Resirlts qfan.ANOVA indicated 
^ that sulyects of high iself concept teachers were\ib5ia.ntially better in 

R^^*!'^ Study Skills 

; fbaf) fl^si^S^^ fpwer self concepts. 

■ t^tP^Pc5^??t^ by Kidder and Kuethe (293) was to , 

examine^i^- relf^ achievementUo parental schemata. 

Subjects we-^reM^^^^ 10 grade5classrooras, 5 with male • 

teachers ahb S'wifh female teachers'. Subjects were given a booklet with 
each page having an outline stirhulus figure pf home, mother, or father o^" 
* the right hand^dge. THey were thtn askei^b place a "self ^Vampi^^^ 

outline of a boy or grirl,;on the'p^age. Teachers classified students ihto a , 
/ high, middle, or; low readin^g per based dn reading 

. group st;^ue|;^ie and^^ The distance each subject placed "self ' ^ 

; from eaeKp^fr^^^ in centimeters. The 4 1 boys arid 49 

girls in the to>;i^^jg^ to "Mother" than to 
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"Father," although the difference was sjj^nificant for boysjinly; lowest 
reading grouip children placed **self' significantly closer to^F^ther" than 

•0 to '"Mother." - ■ -.V-;! . ^ 

. ; The effects of anxiety on reading performance under 2 stress 

conditions was probed Morrison (398). Subjects were 80 boys and 72 
girls, all fqurth grade' pupils. The Te^/ /^Aix/e/^ Scale for Children 
(TASC) and the Geneml Anxiety Scale for Children (GASC) were given 
to assess the level of felt anxigusness. Two equivalent forms of the 
Metropolitan Reading Achievement 7^5/ (MAT) were used^s measures , 
of reading achievement. Subjects were randomly divided into a control 
group, a self-oriented group, and a parent-oriented group: Prior to 
^administration of the second form of the MAT, subjects mix the 
self-oriented group were given verbal' instructions to try 'harder to 
improve their own performa^ice faver the first test. The parent-directed 
group was told that the score oh the second test was important to their 
parents, Subjects were divided into low and high anxiety groups 
according to scores onthe TASG and GASC. No significant effects were 
obtained on the GASC. On the TASC, the pattern for botl? low and high 
anxious pupils was to perform better under both motivational conditions 
^^y^^^lJ^^^ control conditions. Further analysis showed, that high 
ankious^hildren in the parent-oriented group performed sigjiificanrtly 

. better .(p<. 05); thah high anxious children in the, control or 
self-priented conditions. , " v 5 

" Stanton' (523) studied the effects or music on test performance^ 
of high and low anxiety college students. All Subjects were administered: 
iht Test^ Anxiety S'ca/^, then assigned tp high and low groups. Subjects 
then read a l,500-vV"ord passage and responded to 20. comprehension 
ftems based on the pasSsage. Experimental conditions consisted of doing 
the learning task in complete sijence, doing the reading with music but 

* doing-the test in silence, and doing-both the reading and tdst during(the. 
playing of music. A slow movement from a Mozart syi^iphony was^sed 
in the experimental conditions. Results of ANQYA's inc[Tcaled that low 
test anxious subjects did not benefit from any of thq experimental 
conditions. However, high test anxiaus subjects perforr^ed significantly 
(/?<. 05) Setter when music was played.. There w^r^ no differences 
between the 2 music groups. * 

„ 'Barton, Bartsch, and Cattell (36) examined the relationship 
between achievement and both anxiety and extraversion in .^ixth arrd 
seventh graders. Subjects were administered the CW/wr^ Fair frtteliigeh<'e. 
Test, the High School Personality Questionnaire, and standai;d[2ed 
achieveniem .tests (Educational Testing Service) in social studies, science, 

. ■ Z'"^; '""'■"^7^6 ^ ' ^ 'I ■ 
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. math, and reading. Successive adgimistrations of the intelligence testand 
personality inventory occurred at "6-month, intervals. ANOVA's 
indicated significant main, effects and a number of significant 
, mteractions among dependent and independent variables. Chief ajnong 
■ these, was the generaK finding that extreme; scores on either end' of the 
extraversion or anxiety dimensions o'f the questionnaire were'related to 
high achievement. . ' 

. _ .Learning style and its interaction with letter identification and 

. discr^mrfiatipn was the subject of a study by Sunshine ahd Di Vesta (532).- 
First gradei;s were classified on 2 fcognij^ve s,tyle dimensions: impulsivity 
vs. reflectivity, and field dependent vs. field independent. The Matching 
Familiar Figures test yielded an index of impulsivity/ reflectivity, while 
the Children's Embedded Figures Test indicated degree of field 
dependency. The task material was co Jp-ised of 12 standard le'tter-hke 
, forms, each of which has 12 variants, The task required the mafchingpf 
the standard with an identical, figure' from among i2 alternatives. Two 
conditions of task included low density where tll^row of column was 
displayed, ^nd high density where all 6 rdws or colUmns were displayed 
while the child worked qn only ojne of t^em. Data indicated that the 
subjects required more time to select the^irst alternative to m.atch'with 
the standard on the horizontal format {ha,n they did on the vertical. The 
reflectives took longer to choose the fir^ rtiatching-to-stahdard 
ailternative than did the impulsivei ImpulsiV^ made more*err,ors thaif : 
did reflectives. however. Field depe;ndenL^abjects made. signifieanf^^^ 
fewer- errors when stimuli w.et e-Jres^ te'd in low-densijy.' Field" 
jndepeiidenf subjects, made fewer sjrors. AarHTionar results and ' 
• discussion arS provided. . - ^. ' ^ / * 

' The purpose of the report by Kagan and Zahn (278) was to 
assess the importance of cognitive style in determining school 
/aT-tuevfemeht of Anglo-American and Mexican-American children. In 
particular, the investigators ^hypothesized that field:dependence and 
analytic cognitive style was amajor ffl-etequisite for school success. All of 
the j 34.pMpils involved inOhe study Were in I school and 3 / 4 qualified for 
the free Lunch_program. The. proportions of Mexican-American subjects 
ranged from Ibout 1 /4 at grades 2 arid 4 to about 1/2 at grade 6. Alt 
Mexican-Amej-ican pu{iils spoke English. -Field independence- 
dependence .Was assessed, by a "Maniin the Frame" box containing a 
luminous sHhouette oX a man surr/unded by a luminous square frame! 
. The child's t^sk was to turn £^ knob making tht nian stifid .up' while 
• ignori-ng the frame.' Inability to- ignore the, frame demonstfatetl.fl-eld 
-dependence. In additldri, grade ' 2 childreri were given ^ the* '7 97^? 
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Coopergtive Primary Tests^anH children in grades 4 and 6 received the 
i968 Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, A general re^res§ion analysis 

. supplemented by path "analysis was perfoVmed on the data. The.analysis 
was idone on the'naturaL log transform of the raw scores. Mexican- 
American children were found to be more field dependent thaji 
Anglo-American qhUdren. Furthermore, field dependence was 
significantly related to both reading arid^-math achievement. ^ 

. ' Rutkov^ski and Domino (482) explored the interrelationship 

;v between measures.pf study skills and perst)nality variables m.201 college' 




siibjects avoid delaiy 
v5f vdj$^ in studying, a measure of effectiveness in or^nizin^ study , 

V . material, a measure of general impression of teachers, and a n^easu^e of 
acc;^i£arice of educational goak. The personality measurl^^-Was^ the 
Cafifomija Personality Inventory, All measures and subtests of measirres 
, wei^g ihtercorf elated, and subjects in the top and battom quartiles were^ ^ 
.cpmpared on tfie SS.HA andCPI with rtest^. Additionally, tile SSHA, . 
CPl, ;and SAl scares wefeT- factor analyzed. Of the 72 coefficients 
; ;Wji|v|)lving the SSHA and Cpi,'55 were significant. There were fewer 
'sigTrificant CQijT^lations between the CPl and other study skill meas.ures, . 
:Fa.(|tqr ana^es yielded 5 main factors that accounted for 69.5 per cent of . 

* the total- variance: 1)» a geherar adjustment factor, 2) a factor of* .. 
^. res(>urGefulness ^nd cognitive thoroughness, 3) a faclor of intellectual 

' /resourcefulness, 4) a factor of traditional study 6rientation/-a^d 5) a 
\. iactof of unconventionality. All intercorrelations are reported by t'he 
authors. - , . ^ 

Tillman (546) explored the personality characteristic5?of 50 Kigh 
/ school srtudents ' in an Upward Bound program/* and how those; 
ch'aracteristics related to improveme;nt in reading achievement. Reading 
\.. aChiev^ipient was measured hy the^ Stanforc/ .Diagn()stii\ Reading. Test 
(Gbnip^ehension sectiion), Perspriaiity A'ariables meas^ured in th6 study - ^ 
' ' consisteil . ..of 4 continuum .measures: extj;a version/ intraversion, ■ 
^ ' sensing/intuition, thinking/ feelvng, and judging/perception. The * 
instiurnent used in personality .assessment >vas^the My^rs-Briggs Type . 
•Indicatvr (MBTl). F.ollow^ing initial testing, alKsubj^^^ts w^re given .6 
: -r^ weeks.of readi-i^ traini,og in order tp compare gair^Sid^re 

* • personality Vart?ibles.. In 'atf;. the^\s'ilbje^^ t^%{i^ to. bp*lerisi'ng,v^^ , '■ 

types ^ " 
- Thert 
. iritrov 
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: , retfested with Stanford, and z :tfe ^ere used in tompariso-ns • 
Feehng./ thinking Was ,.sigrtifica:ntly'*Pated to achievement, in t^e 
•. program. Subjects \^ho preferred intuitfon included ^significantly fewer 
, .. po6r readers, but the^ did not make signifp^ny more reading gain than 
■ . those who preferred sensing. Subjects wlf^preferred feeling included 
••. fewer poor readers and made significantm more readih than 
;,subj,ects whp preferred thinking/ Tables an|^^dditional discussion are 
provided by the/author, ■ , ' ; \ 

• "Trachtman (548) investigated the 
of academic and. personality hieasuiT^s in coliege achievement 

of . l06 freshmen in a special compensafqry prdgra Measures included 
.reading, (Coopera/fve English Test) ^\vnMh (Calf/brrf§i'Achie\>emevi 
'J'esO, dogmatism (Rokeach Scal^^^^^^^ 

attitudes toward authority (Bales arid Ck^iicH Scale), internal-externai 
locus of control (Retted Scale, Crandair^t ai Scale, and Gurin's 
addition), and self co;icept and self-esteenl(( r^^>j^W 5ca/e). Reading 
^nd math, as ^xpeded, correlated highly with the criterion of grade poirit 
index, Crandall's Scale also had a moderately high correlation Witji the 
; criterion. ^Measures %f^.dogmatisrT^ attitudes toward^. 

, authority, and Gurin's-internal-ex'ternal locus of control items had high" 
^ negative correlations with the criterion. Correlations are reported and - 
■ resultii are discussed; > ■ 

■ : ; the effects an IS-week basic skills 

tqainirtjg jjfogram to hard core unemployed workers (MCU) hired by an , 
msuruiaie company. Achievement measures w?re obtained with the ' 
Siafiford Acjiievemgw^esi, clerical skill with the Minnesota Clerical 
Test, and self concepM|:social adequacy With a modified version of the 
. ■ SeO-Esteem S'ca/ip^-^ii^^ependerit variable, job syccess, was 'measured 
. both by job performance evaluations'' and ijy Weekly eariiiing's. Job 
, performance eyaluaUons were njgia'snres of actual behaviors necessai^ 
- for successful job performance as ivell aj; measures of the freqiiehcy of the ' 
behaviors. AH of the predictors were administered at the beginning and ' 
• end of the. training program. Schola'stic achievein&nt and clerical skill 
• improved significantly during the training period, but- self-esteem did 
not.^Nor was self-yteem^ignificantly correlated with any of .the measures 
^ - of job .success. However, scholastic achievement and clericar'skiH- 
g signif icantly correlated with job success. Addifionarresults are presented 
p along with the author's conctiisions. 

Bauer (38) explored the effects on IQ scores of varying test 
instriintiorft, test^nxiety, and fofus of control in fifth graders.- Subjects ■ . 
were given one df 3, sets of instructions before taking'the ' Kmmahn'.i'^ 
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'^ndersp^^^ was an IQ testy some Were told 

that it. was an'achieA'ernent te^^^^^^ and some 'were told that it was just 
ariot her "routine" test. All subjects were i also administered th^^ R^^ 
^Anx^ety Scale for CJiildren and Xht * Iritellectudl Achievement 
[Responsibility Qu^^^^^^ measure of ldeu$;'of control in academic 

aichieveitient situations). Results indicated ho significant effects for type ' 
of instructions.. The only ^igaificant effects (p<2i^t)5^ 
boys and girls and for l^ciis of control in boys%jlonq. All high^anxioOs 
subjects and all externally controlled boys perfp,rmed significantly les§ 
well on ih^ Kuhlmarin- Anderson- T^Q^C were alsdsighificarlt differences 
infavor of "boys and girls who were, in combination, low anxious and 
internally controlled when compared to high arixious ^nd externa^y 
controlled boys and girls./ ' / ' 

Kenrielly arid. Kinfey (290) studied the relationship betwapi; 
academic * performance, perception of tdacher administered, 
reiriforceme'nts, and. locus of control for 49 grjkoe 6 boys. The teacher 
Contingency of Reinforcenients Questionnaire v\^as constructed to. assess 
subjects' perceptions of their teachers- deliveryi of reinforcement. The 
Intellectuai Achieveriient Responsibility Questionnaire (lAR) was uSed 
tb assess locus of control Academic achieveriien|* measures included *the 
Iowa Tests'df.BasJc Skills adm'xm^^^ attheerid of the previousyearand 
the* average of report car^l^jj^racfes.^CQefficients of correlation of .32, .3.7, 
and .35 were found for the Iowa Vocabuliary, Reading Compreherision, 
and Language Skills respectively with the scores perceiyingthe teacher as 
contingently punitive to boys. I AR scale scores were signifiqaSptiy and 
positively related to. the 3 subtest scores of the Iowa referred'tp. 

Brandt .(57), examined relationship'^ among reading' 
comprehension, reading. fate, ipstructio.^, and internal-erkternal lociis^f 
control in 55 college students; Subjects were assigned to experiri^n^. 
groups: a controlled instruction group in ^yhich subjects used an $RA 
Reading Accelerator and were told to increase reading' rates-by 15 jper 
cent whenever they scored 70.percent or more ona.compxehension testf 
a groiip instructed with a motivated approach comprised of warm-up 
readings and a procedure where they inqri^ed amourit read .^;20 per; 
cent a1 each interval; and con.trols. Th^^fcntrolled and ri^^otiVatfd 
coriditions were seen to vary in the degree w^hich they were oriented 
toward the eXter^y or internal dimension of locus of control; Subjects 
Were administered the Nelson.- Denny Reaijing Tests and subtests from 
ih^ ^phinson-T^all Reading 7^*a7^^. both before and after treatments.' 
Single factor analyses-cit^ vg^rianceVand correlatijpns were used in data 
analyses. Groups receivirig^e motivated readihg instruction increased 



; their rate sighifieantly^mgre than the coriti^lled reading ajid ' 

. • non-specific (cojitrol?), •(e^cimg /instruction groUpi: there 'wfere' no 
changes in comp:rehensi6n.:thei)ypotl]ese&.cohcernin 
the NE dimension and periormance jncOT motivated reading- 

rate instruction were- not ^suppo'h■ed.■^ j. 

■R^amanaiah, Ribich,, and - Schni^.ok ^' (45 ij explored thfir 
relationsh.Lp between internal-external Iflcus. of controh^^^^ habits : 

in 253 collfege students, A.H suI^jefets were administered Rotter's Internal- 
£".virPmfl7,(l-E) scale and similar sSaJw measuring fiersonal control and ■ 
.political control; in addition; all siabjepts were administefed xh^ Survey 
.of. Study Habits and Auiiiides (SSHA); Multivariate analyses, of" 
; variance and correlations were utHized in data analyses. Analyses.of sex ' 
differences indjcated that female:s scored significahtlyhigherlhan males ' 
on 3 of the SSHA .scales.: delaf avoidance? wofk methods, ahd education 
acceptance. On. tjie bas^s of total l^^scores, lnterpai; males scorfedi . 
signiiicanUy higher than ;§)iternal males'?on delay:--a\^^^ 
approval/ an|^ducatiQrt^ccep^ 

externals on Wbrk methods,"- tether approval, and education acceptance '. 
scales. Similar result.Siwere^ained on the personal control Scale: .Males 
did not differ on the politfEal control.scale, while females high in political ' 
control outscored, their counterparts on work methods;. Additional . 
. results and di.scussion are provided by authors'. ' 
V Prociuk and. Breen (445) conducted a study in which the; 
relationship between certain; personality variables and study habits Was 
•Investigated in college students: Levenson's measure of locus of control 
(including Internal, Powerful Others, an^^hance scales), XhtSurvev of 
Study Habits, and Attitudes (SSHA), and students' grade.point average 
-^Were correlated; and the correlations were tested for significance. The 
correlations obtained between the SSHA and 'the 3 locus of control 
measures were as follows: ;4.7 (p<.,01)fQrlhe lnternalscale,-;24(p< 05) 
for the I^owerful Others scale, and -M(p< .01) for the Chance "s.pale. 
Correlations between CPA and the 3 locus scales were,.28 (p< .Olf, -:09,- 
and -.24 (p<. 05). respectively. Locus' of control scores and GPA 
correlated such, that persons who beheve in chance: control perform 
poorer academically than person? who perceive their reinforcements to 
. be a.Cunction of powerful others. - 

' The .purpose of a report by:. &^ 
-(141) was to determine , if the internal-external cbntrol construct was 
■ related to students' achieve^nent in aii individualized community college „ 

were selected for the study on the basis of their 
^ scoresfl^hnhe 29-\im tnternal- External Scale. Students^'who marked 8 or 
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less external choices were 



who marked 12. or more extei^l choifcfe.s were considered exter.qal- 
..cbntrbl oHented: Fifteen stude4its . were identified for eac^group 
Mr'Graw^^ section of the Nelson- ^ 

penfjy. Heading Test were given^^dt' the ..beginning of the'^l^ ; 
instfuctional pIferioS Alternate forrns of the,satnetests were administered / 
.^Ststhe end of instruc|ioh Individuailized programs were aissigned t b^e^ |[| ■ 
"^tuderrt based on his test-, fesult^^^^^^^^^ Vprked 8n their reading 

jprogranls 3%oufs a week for the 12 weeks. Adjusted taean scores of the 
external-oriented group were significantly higher than those xof\ the^ ; ; 
intetn^lToriented giroup for both reading measures/ 

iV-i6 Socio-cultural i^^ctors ahd^ r^^^^ , 

K6hn and Cojien (3()5) stUdiej^preschoolers and fi^st gr^detsin • 
^rt attempt V to determine the^raatiohiShip among emotional, 
so^pecbnom^c, and achievement p|Pfai^^^ pr^ischoplers in New 

York Gity who were foUowed-up after they entered first grade. Preschool 
rneasures included 1) fCohn Socitil J Competence ^^Scale {InXtit^^ 
Participation versus Apathy- Withdrawal), 2) Kohn.Problem Checklist 
(Cooperation-Compt^n versus Anger-Defiance), . 3) Qay Care 
Behavior Rating (Overall Functioning), 4) Day Care Ref^t^rctl Rating, 5) 
Verhal Fluency Rat ihg\ sind 6) and index of family stability obtained 
froni interviews with* parents. First grade measures included i ) .F£'/.£'r5p«^ 
Problem Checklist (Personality Problems and. Cdhddct Ppblehis), .2) 
Schaefer Classroom ^Behavior Inveritory (Extroversion versus^ 
: Introversion, Love versus Hostility, High vers\is Low T,ask Orientation), 
* 3') Elemeritary School Behaxnor^P^aiin ^) Elementary S'choot Acgdemic 
'Rating, and Sliht Metropolitan Re^a^^ hierarchical i^tiltiple 

regression technjgfQe was used in data analysis. Findings indicate^d. a 
absence^:©! significant correlations between Spciaj-ClasS and' Race- 
Ej})niGitj|i;and first grade social-emotipnal functioning. Findings Wie're 
consistent for academic measures such that Ipwer-class subjects and 
.minority subject performed most poorly: Data indicated longitUdihaJ 
■persistence in emotional impairment on. the Apathy-WithdFawaJ 
dimension, whidi predicted first grade underachievement. The author? . 
include and discuss additional findings. .* '1 

Preliminary findings from across national qii^stjorinaire stuj,y 
of faG|ors related to reading achievement and reading disability Wqr^ . 
presented -by Blom, Jan^en, and Allerup (48)^ A 162-item qi&istioijnaire' 
was the basis for the data. Returns W^re recei^gd from TesRondegts in 
Denniark, £ngjand, jpinland, France, Greece,^Hpd, IrelaJi8,7Nq^rw&y, 
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, Sweden, United Stat^^ 

it^ms were assigned to 6 groups or factdrs. i) language, 2) country, 3) 
school, 4) teacher, 5) pupil, and 6) family. Profiles were develonedf# 
each cbuntry within each of the^lSJactor aiisas. Cluster ahalysis^s^K^ 
used lo determine, if a gppup/of countries a^uld.be identified as having 
, .simikr.. profiles. Cluster analysis on tJ^^Ugkms' coristitutanV the 
^nglJage .factor revealed a .grpi^p^^oM^K Eh fiermail ^ 

: :Scot|aiid;andrthe J^M^hic^^ 

andjrelapd.^ere ^1:Si!^4\yay"i)r dif tingkr frptri^he g^'on tffls'cluSieiV 
- On 5 ,6f the 6 factors, ,Fihlar*d|)elonged to the gro«p:'Language was the 
■ excipptipn. f wnde was far a\ly from the grgup bn"5 of the 6 factbrsv 
'Eighreen iteffis;,^lea1t;witli.sex' differerices.-^ine cbuntries Md highe^ 
dropout rates fqj;: bt).^^^^^ 

France-i^df 6pbttt;:fdf and girls?! Teac;^RttitiJdes' 
were unfavorable towarifl; bo^s: itt^S^vvedeh.- penmark. the United" States, 
and France. THerr were'^^^^fri^ 'rel^i^ stability. The 



greatest stability bCcurr^n-:|}^rni3^^^^^^ lc?fe*d, and Sweden 

Wtth the leasr||Jability iCEhgiand the United States. 

Hansrsbn (534) reportedi nuinber of findings regarding rea'ding 
achievement and other varia'blcs from the lEA studies involving Swedisl 
children. Children axifbss nearly all grades w^e involved in the study. 
Although the percentage of children remaiilg in school Has nearly 

i- doubled since 1970 in Sweden; no support was found for. the assertion 

; that this factor has served to field back the best students in their ac'acfemic 
progress. Large differences Jh reading, comprehension were found 

... favoring studentg in/"theoretrBaI;' training as opposed to "vocational'' 
training, and .favoring students from culturally higher-status 
backgrounds. Within particular types of training.programs, there were 
few differences iri reaciihg among students b'as^ Occupation. 
Sixty variables were flirther studied.Jby the tilse of discriminantaha'lysis as 
to their contVibutioji to reading achievement; generally, lack of reading 
materials aniy i^te^^st in read home contributed most Often to 

^^P?°'^:>^*^?!^^'^^ & were" 

• also iig|lj^-;^^^^^ 

fnid,i,hgs'al^pres|^ ^ v^' ^ , ■ . * 

. k Vi; ;.-.T^'^%^ a'quegUbnnaire survey of ' 

: ■ ^^^^ Nigeria'n si^ots: A number of 

f question^ \y$!te^^ of which cannot be inclUdec^Tiere. Form' 3 pupils 

wererepo*||d to Jiaye read an average of 4 bae^rtm forms 1 and 2; prose 
..was theflii^rary form deemed easiest to'^each and liked best by pupils- 
most .respondents (>f=^_^e'lt^ that pupils preferresf boftks by African 
^uiho,fs to those written^ b^^ ^ J 



Summary of reading rejsear^^ '^fiiNTRAVB.ctal, ^ \- ■ 

^ cr\ y ■ ■'; 

- .- ^a P RMIter, and Vtvle (59i^rstu(d:ied differen among 

V children h the United iCingdom, born overseas, and born in the 

b.K. pf immigrant parents. Children in the sample averaged 10 years of 
iph age; cbiuritry of birth, father's occupation, country of parents' birth, and 
child's->. attendance, in any special reading program wias recorded. AH 
subjects vvere administered 2 group tests: 1) a jOO-item test 
■ ^-intelligence, and ;2) a 48-ite^tTi lehtfrnce reacfing. test. A select eji^^^ 
population of the onginai sample was further adrtiinj^e^^ 
test?; )) a short form.of the Wechsler Inteiligerice Sc^kjp^Hili^h^^ 

riding). Half: of the sfubj«tts^?^^^^ borh' 
overseas, while the^otpr half were children of immigrants. ConSi^^^^ 
. Y^^^^ below nationarnbrm's 

on the group tests^'b^erall, girls tended to spore slightly above boys on 
both group testy^Immigrant children and children of iynnriigrants were 
significantly^ljelow indigenous children on both group tests. On the 

r individw^ measures, childreti bf'immigrants scored significantly higher 
oji^ri individual tests than children born overseas* Additional findings; 

>y^^abular i and discussion are presented, . 

^ 4: ; and their relationship to readiug 

Was ihe, focus of several reports. Maternal language style, maternal . 
teachtiti^style, chiW daily schedules, and home prereading activities 
Were studiejfi fe^^ (391). Sty^nteisn middleclass children? 13 upper- 
: . lower-class youngsters, and 10 46we.r-lower-class children were followed 

■- ' ■4rm\ kindergarten ini|> grade 3. jn Kindergarten, the 4 main ty pesof data 

. were gathered in horne interviews with each mother and child . In October 
. of tjieir third grade year, . subjetft;^#ere . given the ord Meaning, 

• ,4 Paragraph Meaniisig, arid Word ^tudy subtests of the Stanford 
' Achifvement Test, Primary; .11 Bgittery (SAT). Correlation, coefficients 
» were then obtained between the scores on the SAT and the variables 
obtained in the home intervievvs.^ '^"^^1?^^"'^°^^^' -"^^ lower-lower-class 
childre'n/no significant relations^ of the 6 

y \ language variables , and reacfirig ^^vement test scores. For the 

V: m sample, a coefficient pfT55r(p<. 05) was found between the 

WordJMeaning subtest score and 4he language variable, Corriplex Verb 
' Preference. For the total ^roiip, statisticaily^ignificant coefficients of 
correlation betweeif^.31 and .44 were foundlfor Word Meaning with 
Mean Sentence Length, Complex Verb Preference,. Verb Elaborationi 
•and AdverU Range. Coefficients of .31 and . 32 wefefCund for Paragraph 

■ / Meaning ; with ; Adverb Range and Complex ^^Vefb Preference, 
respectively. Goefficiiernts of.«49 arid .58 were found bet^i^r\yord 
:^Meaning and middleclass and upper-lpwer-class mateVnal t^eachi^ style, 
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respectively. No significant relationships wrfe nBpi^'between reiding-test- - 

scores and children's daily schedules. Th/only st|nificaht relationship^ . 

for Home Prereading. activities was a , 64-foe.fficieft between P%^% . " 
. Meaning at the lower-lower-class level. ' • h^I^S^^ 

'^^^Wi°^J°'^^^^^ byKoppenh£fver(3OT0was 
;■ to study the relationship between varjpus homeenvironmefe^^^^ 
ss? the^^^ of grade 5.cfiildren.sA randqmsmpfe:bf 30 high- ^ K 

: -^aehieving and 30 low-achievinf^ readers 'wa^elec)^^ common ' "^ 
background with the exception of reading achteyemeht. was assumed. 
Specific procedures and test information are not reported. However, the 
author states that the quaility of hcM^ie enVirp 

to reading achievement scoi^s. ^he 6 subscbres 6f academic ' 
. . environment were J) - climate fcr achievement motivation, 2) 

. o develo^rrWit, 3) nature and amount of ' 

■ tfisistance provided in overcoming ^ademic difficulty, -4) Jevel of 

intellectuality in ennronment, 5) kinda^of work habits expected, and 6) 

activity level , of M^ifiWt individual* in the en^^ 

scopes of inteHpetuar environment : Jbre I) stimulation provided for i 
intdlectuari growth, 2) opportunities Jrovided fbr'and emphasis uppn 
verbal devdopment, and 3) provision for general types of learning in a 
_ variety' of situations. No significant differences were found in mear 
scores for either academic or intellectual environments of honies whet, 
pupils.weregrouped on the basis of intelligence into high any lowgreups. 
;. With' lQ held constant, no significant Sex differences were noted for 
scores on academie and intellectual envirpnnW^s. / 

Parents' child rearing practices were inveCttgated by Barton 
. Dielman, and Cattdl (37) to note thdr: relationship to. academic 
. . ' achievemeint. A total of 224;mothersand 1 69 fathers completed the Child 
S f- Rearing Practices Questionnaire {CKPq) An addition to' school grades / 
.. in alnjost. all areasj standardized achievement tests in social: st.udies,'^ ' 
science, math^^tics, and reading were.given to the sixth . Mnd seventh 
grade children inv^edl Regression analyses were performed fbr each of ''^^ 
the grades arid/fgr athieyement;' test data with the CRPQ scojres as ' 
. , predictors. Mothers' and" farthers' scores were analyzed separately. A 
CRPQ factor which was identified as low use of rewards and praise was"~r 
. .significantly correlated with a h'ig]j score in reading for mothers. For 
fathers, early authoritative discipline" and high praise or r$tvards were 
both negatively related to academic achievement in dll areas. ■ 
: V Dill, Bradford, and Grossett.( 1-33) examined vad|oiis indices'df 
. school achievement- by black children who fead attend/:d diflstent kinds' 
. -of preschool programs in'6rder to;evalUate lh§ efTects of,lhe pro^rafns. 
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'Meafia^lairty or ho prei|^o^l^i^|^k^^ collected f6r3 y^|^ a 

day-car^ gr^^^^ v 
. ; . deoipgrap^^^^^^ varidibles, . school li^f^ and Vattend^nc^^ - , 

.^ at^enii^ 
:- Tesl^ fi^^ 

^: > fi' the custbd ifiri = a Wd^^ ; control group|(nP i^:^^ 

pr^fipdl^^ higifier oh only th^ 

fJ:\ ||S^^o(inpai^ deyelopmehjtal" - 

^ '<id^yHiar^^;'C scores than the 

' other groups dn^^^^^^ the. Ccjteprehensiori and Reading subtests biit not ' 
• ^ higher than; ^^^^ the Voc^bulap^r^btest. In is^^ 

g|jkde, 55 perxcrit pf day-care children Vere reaid^j^^on 

" gfade level as conip^l^d with 41 per cent of He^^ 

custodial da^-carevand 13 per ce^^^^ children. At g^de 3, figures 

..y for tliose reading at gf^de level wei^ 34 per cent Head Start, 33 pjer cent 
?^>li^developmenta day-cafCv 14 per cent custodial day-care, ^nd 5 percent 
^-./iOontrpl. - ^ /. ■' \. ' " \ ' .-^ 

l^Arf^ y - . .. Cla\ dpO) tested oral language, visual perception of print, 
: ■ jrea^ng projj^^^^nd auditory meiTiory ih her study ofvaribtisgrotips in J 
p VNcy^Z^iii^i^o^ a ^2;i-yeaj, period. Children included in theVtudy were 




urbaX^ Wei^t(exn..Samoans, 2 group^.M all-white 
niothers orHEathers of one ot/uie all-whit^'l^ups M^ere 

Samoan ^language were 
hild's understanding af his" 



lirbaib M 
chUdren; th 

professionals: ; Tests 'of MaoKg^^nd o: 
administered -by native speakers t(»?ta^ 



jiati ygjgh guage. Urbdn Maori^ildreii^^^ 
' ;,t^ whereas 75 per.c^^f the §amoah children had 

good-control over thefr t^Migue. The larfguag^'Wariables tested for ah 
"groups were -articulation, ''^^ocaljulg^^ inflections, and sentertte * 
* . repetition. Auditory rjiieniory was fbf digits and f^dom wor^^Visq^^^^ 
perception of print was assessed by lette^^ 

^ - 'V^^^^"^^"Mons of writteg la'i^^uage- Word reading and sentehceWding- ' 

I yefe tested ais error and s^^^cQWection oral reading behaviors; When the 
■ top and bottom 25 per cent *were selected on the basis of their level in the^ 
basic reading series, the pro/esfipnal group filled twice the expected 

* ^umber of places in the high Rto'gress group and the Maori children, 
twice tfijQj expect^Lnumber in the low progress groups. Samoahs weje 
spread in thd%ah^proportions as the average white childrdfn; Samoan 

5^ * cjhijdren/were -very sii^ white children in reading te^t 

sc.otfes aftex 1 and 2 years.ot instruction. At ages 6 and V,#Sam6^ns had 
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figlish- between the ages ^^o^^ ¥ot ^ 

\ya^ little corijelatf^gJbetween oral la|[jguage and^r^^ 
6.^ or 7.0. ScoresiJti visual percepti highlyp)rfela^ed 
With readrhg prpgres? for all 3 languagifejgrcwpsln^r^^ r i 

•iy-.17 .'I^_^|^lity.^^^;-^^^^^ .-^^^^^^ : ./ . • -'^^^ • 

9^ ^ Hand^behavior while^ qiiad^iiplet^^^ r 

9"^ ^^^"^^^Aded and 3 w^re nght-^ in schM^ 1 

right-haftded subject and the feftihanded jsiij&jfeetwef^^^^ using 
1 hand for pointiiig to captipn^^ok texts. Of the other 2 subjects, 1 
reached this siage^at 4 weeks ^nd the other at S weeks. Behavior was not^^ 
specifically tr:afi|||^'in the classroom. After this initial period, the girls 
\ used their preferred hand consistently and withpjat lapse to point to either, 
right or left pages; fegafdlesfe^df^ stimuli or piacemeiit^^ 
page. At 12 weel^, the quadruplet making. the best progressfjP 
reading^! o^the right-handed subjectsr^began tp use either hand again. 
The change was in the direfction of flexibility ^nd this stage was reached / 
by the other 3 subjects at i26, 38, and 46 we^ks respectively Several . * 
/preliminary -theoretical explanations for nhe'ebgerved-^ehavibr were 
offered in terms of bilateral nervous systeffis, l\andedngss and reading, " 
and perceptual strategies for visual analysis of stimuli, ^ 
' Sixty children with reading:agjfe^ 
- CAs were compared by Thomson (540; with a contrc^g^ 
average or above average reading agesor laterality, ThelXaa&ubjects were 
from 4 primary schools. The 5cAow// Gr(i^^^^ used to.^ 

deterijiine reading age. Children were-a^ked to perform twiiec the items 
O'^^.^^ftr^lity test. Inconsistencies in different aspects of laterality were 
f(^un^^teking'CQnnectipns between jaterah and attainment complex. 
Howevei^, showing ajcomplete sfet of uriUateral characteristics was the ; 
best predictor of reading attainment. . ' 

Thomson (541) presented dyslexic children and acontrofgroup 
with dichotic listening t^sk^ involving digits, words,' reversible words 
{saw, was), similar words (A/g, pig), arid reversible nonsense syllables 
\ {mag, gam) and compared their performance. The io children in e^ch 
^ group jwer^ matched indTvidually for age, sex, socioeconomic status, and 
IQ. Tjie experimentargroup consisted of children who had b^en referred 
to a diagnostic clinhi for dyslexic-type language dtffTciilties and had an 
average ce^ding re\ardaHon cfr 2.5 years and ah average spelling 
retardation of 3 years. Control group children were, oh the average, 1*^ 
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ejffedlr fpr digit^ wprd$; r#ersible wlJPB^f and sirftil^^^ 
dyslexic gtouii^ showed nOljcfitferenpe.or a Ipft-ear sUpQriqrity fQr these" 
tests, and a riiTit-ear^ffeGt^for the nonsense syllables; , 



Rejading m 

:< rKi^^^^ and R.o1)inSGibi(297) exprdred^^ 

JSts of first and secdnd graderis fr^ 10 coimtries, Childrfih ijn the - 
le^.wei^ administered, the Goodenpugh^Dfe^M^ 
wedi^fregarding reading . ihteresit^y* an3 ije^ifiei^ 
readi^gVley^^^ In terms slemer^^ere 
stuiliedi , -topical interests of subjects, c^^^Sfe VofjT topics 
(inft>hn^tibn-sci^tific; . information^ 

realistic: fiction^ •irnaginative fiction, humor, and^ poetry);\^^ 
deri-vatibn of the child's reading interest. First graders chose n&t^^ 
topics 7&iipf&r cerft of fhe time and norrftctional topics?!? percent of the 
time: A total of 10 tofptcs reflected 89 per cent of the expressed reading . 
interests of first grafdersr Second graders chose fictio 
'of. the^ tirne and non-fictional t^^ p*j^^cent of the time, 

demonstrating a marked increase in requests for factual reading mrfteriaL . 
Breakdowns anU thinkings by topi^chdices and countries are provided. 
JTopics were then placed in the 7 prearranged categories, and chi-square 
analyses were conductecl.^ndings of these analyses indicated significaint 
(p<;01) differehce5f'1fjjl^?€jad interests of children from; different ; 
countries, betAveen first and second graders, among IQ groups, and , 
among reading ieyergr6ups^V(Many analyses were repeated withprtljNhe . ^ 
US saQiple, and ffie^e results are'^reported separately ) No sex differences 
in readinftfinterest'S' wer^ report^ for the. 10-country sample;^however;. 
the US sample demonstrated sijgnificant st^ differences at both fio^ 
and s^eohd gradei^y^^^^ Tracle books,, television, and persohSP^' 
experiences accouril^^d for most of the derivation of reading interests' 

An investigation of children's responses to fantasy in literature . 
was conducted by Hf'arms (136) stratified random 'skmple of 30 girls, 
ages V7, and 9, Jrom a middleclass school was used for the stuiy. The ;. 
author used a concepti|al framework based on Piaget Thus 5 year olds , 
represented tlie preoperational stage; T^yeacolds, a triansition stagehand 9 
year olds, the concrete operational stage. Iridtviduarinteryie\^^ji^h 
children wdre cotiducted following the investigators reading of 2 books 
of modern fantasy for.childreiiix The.interview involved Jpans: conci!|)ts> 
of fantasy and. real ism, shifts in fantasy and realism, and concepts of 
causality in fantasy, D^a were analyzed in delation to characteristic^f 
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ta. ajid; cprrectiies^ 

. 'responses; Five year old^ ggtve m responses than oider 

., • children, were unable to identify shifts in fantasy and realism whileolder 
"^childreti^cGUld do so, and are beginning to understand concepts^^ p 
TC.^a^lk^ in^fahtasy^ while pljder c^ y 
. '^'^'^y \ tamme (324) presented findings of a 3-yeaTstudy of the rdading 
: . habits of . The subjects had moved fc^ 

comaine^rade 4^^^^^^ fifth and sixth grade : 

. / .classeTS*^ea^^ by having subjeicts^ 

' for w^ery. book r^^^^ Records wjere collepted ever)^ 2 weeks and asked for . 
; . ihfdrmatipn.^^?\v^ book had J||en obtained, Who had ^ 

^ .. . recoj^^^ paperback,^ether the reader had read 

- V" : it befpr^^ whe^^^ 

: ; ; , authpr. ln addition, iriformaly^^ 

The Readmg Comprehension Section of the^/aw^^ 
: , V showed k mean grade level score of 4. 5 in Octdber of ^d^ 

. cpntained classrooms involved. The mean number of bq^STcadin 

^ ^ . ; . individual classrobms: Almost 2/ 3 of t he^oks read^^retaJI^ 
^ school library with al^out 1/5 reportyjKbeing from the c^^^^^ 
' ^ ^ ^ ^^ Pupils reputed th^ 22,2 pe^^c^^ read Had not- been J 

^ ^ ' . recommended by ^pjc^^ per by the' 

■ ' ? . - . • 'il^^arian; 7.9 percent by a fri^nd; and 7.8 percent by Invade 
5, \^en pupils attended dep^tmentalize'd classes, the meari nugiber of 
books read was 20.1. Qj;^f the.^classes had beerf homogeneously^: 
. grouped for reading. 
^i, : reported reading wasC^^^^^ 
jj^^ 1^' , heterog^neously. grouped 5; ^^P^r cen^^f hppks^^ ; 

' ■ " . -Ca^^^e from the library with orfly^B jjer cent je^brted as coming from the 
. . classroom library. Of the books read, 74.1 per /cent were Mot. 

anyone. In grade 6,* pupils Avei^e grouped! with good 

^ books reported as read by^ the total group was 20:6. Individual r 

«ssroDms reported means- of 15^.6, 22.1, 21^, and 2 K4. The school . 
rary continued to be ihe primary sburce^of books* with 67.^ 
r • • the books reported as coming from there. The classroom library supplied 

g*'? per c^ In grade.6, 70.8 -per cent of the b;oo|s 

reported were identified as not having been recommended by anyone.- ' 
Thef proportion of pap^fback reading increased .from 8.6 pet cent in 
grade 4 to 23.3 per cent in grade 6'. V ^ 
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- :. H> . - ^ ; AaSm Miller,, ah d Srr^ " reading : mterests and ^ 

.t^tes of delinquent adolescent boys. Subjects were . randomly, selected^ 
ffprh^^ ih-.a Ggpr^ offender center. interviews determined the; extent^ 
. d^f bpok compJietibrt faV we the following data: 1) the relatioftsbip* 
between metbo4. of book .seJ^etion land perceilltage read', and 2) the 
Velatiouship between bppks seitict^^^^^^ bopl^-'ebm^ljet^d by'ca^^^ 
In^ addition, library checkout rfet^ 
popular fictibnrrt^tle^^nd^ 

incited ttiat 44 p^c^^ flicM^fej^uft^ • 
bdbks t hey checked 6mV Tlie niajpr iq^j^ 6^^^ pei" 
'eeut)-.wa$ direct jy from the shelf witff librarians, teachers, and friends 
. h6li?ing in the selection 8.5 per centf 7.3 per cent, and 7.3 per cent oflbe 
time respectively. Wh?n the method of selection was from the shelf, 44.3 
per- cent of bo6ks> were cGmpleted/Bboks selected with the help of the ' 
librarian showed a 714 per cent r^t^p/completibni books' selectiecj with . 

66.7 per cent completipn rate. The cl^si(ications w|th^ 
hi^e^f^rate of completion were fiction^ and biography.^ Title listings 
suggested that reading interests of these boys paralleled t he interests of all - 
adolescents. • ^? i - ^ * 

. McCreath. (372) observed and described ^^^^ 
and usage patterns of college students enrolled in a reading improvenient 
course. Subjects .\yere adminifllgred a questionnaire assessing general*^ 
reading activities and attitudes, as well as pr/cferred reading topics. Using : 
the grade 13 percentile horms^ of iht Nelson^ fesfp 
rea4ing ability of all subjects Was measured so that a gain score over the ^ 
course pf a semester could be computed* Results indicated 58 per cent of 
the subjects rated themselves as either sometimes or never involved in the 
reading activities assessed. . Most of the • reading reported was of 
magazines and newspapers. Attitudes toward reading, however^ 
remained positive. A trend emerged in the interest patterns of subjects in 
that they preferred toi'^a^^bout current'topics involving centeni^ 
peoplie. Topics regarding self-imprbvement and'specia .. 
"also mentioned often. Correlations were computed aifhong reading 
'habits, interests, and improvement; howqver, none' reached significance. 
, . Smith, C>rumnio|id, and. Pinette (515) looked at difljfeencies in 
reading attitude and knowledge of reading techniques between high and :t 
low ability community college students. Studients who scored belo\y the 
college norms on the McGraw- Hill Reading Test were placed in a special 
'reading course and, for the purposes o\ this study, considered to be low 
ability readers. Ail subjects were a^iministered 38 items trora ITie 
Readers Inventory , a rneasure of interest^,* attitudes, and knowledge of 
techniqj^s In reading. Significant differences between the 2 grovips were 
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:^ - y attitude toward fei^ding; in|av0r of the^h subjects; Lpyabiiity . * 

. .. ^"^^^tf^lst^fpi^^conce^^ ; 

■ : ^^^^^ items fr^oi^ie inventory, the 2''gro"ups' d^^t ^ . . 

. , V > ^hatibo^b pos^^^^ of readiiig and ^ ' 

-iuidying,:.. -^-r^^^ . 
: " - An indi^f ip'easure^^^^^ 
• . . • \ was developed by TDuliri and^^^^^ 143): The^Ieventh grade student I 
^ used as subject 

.^^ . statements wer^ i^aired.ihd^^s^^ 5 ; V^* 

- t.-; contradicted the other. Su bjects reacted tp^aci^.^s^^^^ on aii 1 1-^^^ 

V scale was based on the 
; \^^P*jp«?I^ and . con / 

\ ; arguments ^presented would cCrrefete Wig djrectly-measured 
attitudes toward<eading. la addition to'the 30-item:i^^^ wer6. 
iffttruGted to reply to.3 self*rating 5-point scales dealing w'ith how mucV r ' 
. they likedlo read, how. miich they^ read, and the dfegree to'whiih t*ie^" . 
vali^a readiiTg as an aetivityJ In addition, teaChdrs of the.studfents were ; 
^ ..asked to >atfr each;9ubjbct on a 5-point, scale in terms of h 

_^teacher thought he read, how much ^hre teacher felt he read,' &nd how - 
' ^mk^^ ^^^ teacher felt he lilced tp read-. Correlation coefficients were 
y^g^^V^^\^d between -the. total group's scores bn^frhe JO-^jtem scale anci ^^ - 
^scores on the 3 self-rating scales as^well as the 3 teacher-judgment^Gales, - 
The highest coefficient pbtained w^^^^ thensorted (njp ^ 

5 groups pn the basis of the^ self ratii?gs: l^lausibility-judgment score . : 
J- ' :means (JO-item. scale) and " standard deviations ipx each : group were V 
computed and an gnalysis of variance was'ruri, Signific^t differehcesi >^ 

✓ were found b^it^een the lowest attitude grpup and the 2libove itl^ V 
The purposes of the report by Angelptti, Behrtk^nd;^CarliIe : * 

(11) were twofold: I) tp dQtermifie whether-2 types of liter^y . material . . 
differed in the reader invplvemeiit evoked, and,2) td ♦ , 

the perferred material produced a greater decrease in heart rate response . . 
than the less preferred material. Greater ijnyolvemetif was denoted by jr ' 
/ decelerated heart rate. The 20 seventh grade rhales were fitted with heart. 
^ rate telemetry devices and pres^ented with 2 reading Selections^ The ' 

material? were about fiquar lli length and dfrficiifty^. One •\vas a « 
. science-fiction short story created by tbe^uthort; the otl^seiectidJi;was ' 
taken from a history*text. .Post experimental interview$ w,ere conducted ' 
and revealed that all subjects preferred the science-fiction selection over- 
the historital account. Hifert rates during the r.?a.^ing. of science-fiction < 
' wdre, signlfic^nUy lower (.0 1 ) than during the reading of history ■ Other > ' 
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ispecific segments of the story. : - * ^ * • • 

•■^ - : ' -A^'' -v' • 

> IVrlP Readability ancl legibility ; .J^' ^ - V ^ *V ^ • 

v^'^^ thatching. as ^'bas^^ ■ S; • 

dfetei^inihg^^^r^^ Re;adability levels^o^ 2 ; ^ • 

^onipujted forrn]ili( jfor grajjesyl--3and by the D^ale-Ghall - . 

^i^^ One pajr^ap.h;takeri 'from ley^ fprnied - * * v 

- •' . jStandard^ I- The remaihirt| paragi^phs, arranged m random^rjdqr^^^^ . v- ■ v ^ 

wj^:^^ *etame the passages of unknown difficult/fdr sutyects^ iTiatGh.^lth the ' 
, scaled j)aragraphs' ,X s^.cohd sc^le. Standard Scafle. ll g^nsis^ pf ^ - r -'"j:^^ 
V paragraphs taken from Spache's Diagnostic Readihg Scales. Scalts I afid* i. - • f 

jl were raipdpmly distribyted t^^ c_ 
- . sutyects were given the same.serq^unkno^n piaragraphs and Assigned the . ~^ 

task. ofmaAhing the unknown paral^g^^ ' ^ V , . • 

Chi square te^t;^ of significanci? "of differences between the 'dbser^eid 
' ': (SE5R.leiJels)^hd\h^ « \. — v ' ^ 

v/^^the .OS^leVe;!; Singer rioted that; al^ibugh' hot sijgHificaritly dfffe.rent^ the j : 

differences- between the computed .vs: the" Fry (gsapfeed levels of .f '. 
' readability W9^r^ greater than the di^^^ between the cofhputed and • y *' 

SEER scored for ^the\i^krtpwn pa]-|i^ / * - . 

. J tl^ ability to malcfi the ' * 

^ . nor 11 with average . : : . • 

difference, less than Q.5 for the-8^.paragraphs. ; .\ ■ i^ : < ; -^^''V ;f>v^ ^ 

' . . A chart pf es^ftmated -ireadab 
^' . Burmeister. (68)'. as a sinpiplified procedure^ for |]ie revised Spache V: iy 1^^ 

T Readability Formula. The cbSH is ehiiitoyM^^ ' ■ ' 

. * . sentence length aridthe per^cejit of .hard wards-are. obtained fo^r . ' 

passage using Spache's prbcedui-e^ - " \ ' 

foripuFa to calculate;' t^e readability, e.stjmates, the chart^i^y ; V. . - 

same ;info^ntatio^'b^ / 
. between the variabJeSii^f^viIra^ let\gth:ahd per cent of hard • ^ ' ""v-^. 

Words. • , •. ' . ■■■ . ■■: .'i • . . " ' ■■^■■■■7 . " ' -^^ * '^ w ■ ■ ^ 

An effojt to ifio^ify the Fry readabyity fori^^^^ '^ t;; 

by Kretschmer ^S 11) »to 'correct^Yon inflated syUa^ble counts ijjiie to the \ / 
. inclusion of c^hiiftjpn words liaving 2 and 3 syllables--wbrds:such'a8 ' .t ^ .. ' 
dnythmg and ev^ry^^ . 
•inflated values in the readability ratings OK^igliy^hool Aaterialsr Fat ..^ . 

■ • .•..•1:9.3 . . - -r ]^^. r y-' 



; :y r€^dal>ili^^ ba^ oh ihe;i^|Fptii^ w^j^Ut; -th^^^ 

^ of the 4ii]er^nt readabilit^:atii|gs o|;^he V paj5sa|^, ;^he xorr^^i^ 
A proteciure- bfthe JFry^^ prpduce^d estimates 

-^yith the eirtim^ both E)ale-Chall ^h4 SjiiaGi)^ 
' ; the-^jtiniates based^ the origma) ;Fry fdrmul^^ /^V^ 
■ \. ^Miller (389)^ 4eiiv^d^y{\^ 
V readabiltty equatjOons^h i£blferniff!s^E<^^ 

- B<>rniut|i?S! M 

V based^ • ^ e^pei-iitiental : vvjjias^^ used in - validating : \A 

ftSllerTCoienlan 

the^Borfriutp ^ formula was 

applied to-eaeh-passSge ;used validktibh. Results indicated 

that the scores pbtained/rom both fofmuli corfeljated jBl^nificantly with 

. sutyects' scores on each te^f pt)f). Additionally, each fOrJnula 

/ resulted ir> sin^^ 

. 2,400 response Wersioris), iFinally, the Borniuth forniu a 
significantly <. Op IJ higher valid^^ cpefficfent on the Bprniuth test 
than did. f he Coleman forrri^u^ / '. _\:ill§^-'\ ,'y. _ . 

; ^Milier, Colemian^^ presented corrections to a 

readajpiility scale deyi§ed tri preyious research. Tjie readability scale 
involved:36 passage$ for which experimental ^ubj^^^^^ 
reported, tiiis being the indbx of readability; In an earlier research report, 
passage scorps were reported in error! These scores were repeated in the 
present report in qorrected Torm. 

* Hartley^v^ (242) explored various 

''instrument-s used for .assists! ng $ubskills of reading in. regafds to their 
* reliability as mieasuring instruments* Procedures of the study involved 
giving a number "^of reading tests to cdllege and elementary- school 
subjects. Basically; the authors provided the subjects practice 'in 
perfbrmiifig the tasks, then calculated reliability between scores from the 
second -and i^iird obtained , scores. On * all experimental rtiatecials, 
typography was held constant and difficujty level of the reading-rh^terial 
was tailored to the ability of .tli£j:eaders; Mfasilr^^ readffig were \ 

among the most reliable iiHfne study. Measures of silent reading speed/ 
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, aVk?d to lead and one-half 

(!^;^/ iniri^ the news stories, 

I sS^tence Ift a t and 
Vb hejard' a tape ' ! 

i^r^v >' tecbrdingi^i^ EJlOth :group^ ^ 

^ Ijerm semehc^. l^h^cQntr^^^ 

receivedlr^r 
T^tt ^^ 

!J^v'> according to rest^ts jpf the DalefChall formula the; experimental v 

• setectiphs. A pr^^^^^ 
: : > > significant iri^^^^^ was- found betwe^^^^^ mode Of . 

: ■ Apresentationvbut-w^ a . 

' greater comprehtnsibn iri^^^^ 

" . '.'''\\ '" ; ^- ' ^' - f - " y -. 

.-■ . ■ \' ' ' /. ; ' -."S ; . . . . • ' . .- " - . ■■ .. f 

V. The teaching of readin^^^^^^ 

V y-1 Status off ^esa^^^ instruction^ : 

A suWey of the: 50 states; by Scfanton'and Dov^^ns 

(494) to ascertain the currQiit status Of el^eritaVy^and secondary learning 
disabilities progiiams., Coiisiderablb differbnc^ 

elementary 'aAd secondary programs.as well as among the states in terms 
' V 6f level of state-wide support of prograpis^Includecf in the report is a 
summary of Oplh^ohs by state education department officials as to the . 
reasons for differences in tlye development -betwfeen elementary and\ 
secorldary programs for ;the;leaming^^^ 

§ A questipnhaire was use^lby^^^ 
iryey current state legislaljonT^?^ assessment/ 
placement or ^earning disal^^ More specifically, the 

tionnaire focused on tff minplogy usfe<J' by each state, definitions 
*^ jgiven for each; term, and different as of tM identi%atiori nt6cess. A 
^ return rate of 60 per ceht\wks S'fchb^ fr/Om among:the 50 states whip 
-were sent questionnaires. Information Was obtaihed from remaining , 
states by telephone. In nummary, the results disclosed that diffefencqs 
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- A n^iojial sur\^y bfi^ 
skills programs was conducltea by iSfiqultlT^Erin^ 

/the 3,389 compuses t^t were sent a^questkin^ p^bf o^^^- 

rejspondbd. ;The survey irisiruipe^it ;c6nsisted^^ : qties^ns 

^dmmistTation, . budget, staO^lfngi 'facilh ^a^fi^-;^^ 
: ' collected, were^caitegoxized by region; ;institutioii^ 
size, aninype of insritutio^; Learning ajld/^fiid^^ 
further jclassified by/pro^i^jam^ A^;yarik>t>of f^ 
/ynorig the findings: 6iy|)er^c^ 
tliat fhey hada leaSrni^^ 

indicated;^ plans to^^develop : 
institutions ire^^alecS that 7^^j^ colleges repprtecJ^^Sviiig 

;-- cemers^ compared With 57;pQ|^^ . 

per cfeht of ;4-year cbilegj^ . Daj^did .hot reveal any' pj^rrt ql;^ 
. adnriinistrative respohsibi^ the institU^^ns, and^^^^ '^^ 

over 6(1 per cent of all'^ctfrite^ own d^j^ 

Insofar as credit is of tfte respdndfent| r^^^^ 

: that their itistitutif^^^^^ reading and:study:skUl|cburses:^^r^ 

Eight^^ were sui^xe^^^d bV HiU 

, (254), Dsing^-cj^^ IQ determine 4he readihg|&ic:tivity iri^ 

■ : se^ndaryr^hobj^^ 
as- "ai]^^ regijll^ly ;p^ faculty direiited . ^eadin^ /liistrua 
projgi^ms 9^ i . rhini;mal 6-week lehgth." Surveyed were ioi schpols of ; 
^ed sj^^ grades 7 through 

espbn^fed for aiif^S per cent return It was r^pprted that 7-7 per cent of the 
resp^ding schopl* indicated reading actiyity during >fhe 1973-19^4 
sc^ol yea This>Gtivity was related to orgainizational patter^isln school 
^d>to publicrpriyWe affiliation/^Neithef sc^ nor school location 

was ielated to the Existence of reading instfuctionaf^ctivity. All junior 
High schools reported some fbrm of reading actiwty,.^t only 62 per cent; 
^ pf the senior high schools reported some orgajy2jgd f rea ring activity::." 
/ ,/ E per . cen^= of the publiV schools - ackri^^ 

'■■/■':■ prbgrains, compared to 59 percent ofrhe pijivate s'ch^ic^^^^ It was / 

found also that local administrative decisions arid [undihg we^^^^ 

■ factors that influenced the existence of scha^i/ reading programs./ 
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tJhi^fejpo'rt^^ of inStructioni^r activity utilized byjthe 

role of cphtent area reading^ qhd administration 

4injap^spon^ ' > 

^>idi^p^^^^^ 
340) to explore obim 
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iLlmmep 

: and;pfabtice c^e^^^^ A questionnaire was used, ap^ 

63?:ir(^i^5^ Arti^ii^s^m of the conclusions/reached wer^^^^^ 

tliiat era nipt suffi diminate the need for special 

j^To4iii6hi'fot remedial ,^eadm^ ope teacher ill a schbirt- be 

jfesignated to -iij^ ch^kge^^mef^^ remedial reading program/ jMan^ 
-^srs citecJvg^nerayahg^^ one of the pHncipal faptojrs 

ibuting io' l^^tiinW^ it Was believed <t|fat 

and, if atflifi^^^ children'y/it^ 
i]eaflirtg,ptoblems:'^ V' ■ ■•■ ■ ^ 

/ V Attending bdia^^^ of teachers and students dtiring reading 
JiriMrUction t 

T In one study , da^^re^ijiJlfi^ 

stpd^i^t befj^viorxluring the 1 972-1973 school year on:9 sd^'ate days for 
i^^^ sKfond grade classes, 1 8 fburyi grade classes, and 

/8|sixlh grade classes. A student :bb^erVatioh scale was used to grade the 
recordrti^ of student behaviors during periods of reading instructibn. In a 
sec at grade levels 2, 4, arid 

6 werCTfonO^I cities observed in 1-975 and rated according to their mode 
M instructioh. used, and the of instructipn.>Among the many 

jlcbnjparisons between teacher and student behavior, teachers wjere found 
j to spend 30 per cent of thqir time-in the . management of instructional 
/ attivities; and compa^p^Dle student t)ropo>tion wasVl3 jper cent. 'Also, 
i while the teachers' wiir^ spending 26, per cent and, 1 2 per cent of their time . 
I respectively on wbrd recognition , and cbmprehensibii activitie the 
students were spending 20 per cent and 7 per cent of tlieir time, 
respectively* on these acfivities. A total of 23 per cent bf studerit time was _ 
Spient on non-reading instruction arid extraneous. matters. 



V-^ Gompa'rative^«tudie& f 
\ ■ . .. Nisbet, >yelsh; arid Watt (416) compared the re 
surveys conducted in Aberdeen, Scotland^during the years of 1962 and 
1972. Thjey obtained a 99 per cent coverage of 8-year-old and 1 1 -year-oldv 
pupils: The ri^ying comprehension tests used, were A^/f'£'/? ^S'-e/^/e/id'e 

' Reading Test%i) ^nd'^tQ^^^ differenceftbetweeri the 1962 and 

1 972 Iw/arages was small; Jn general, for the 8-year-old puj^s^ the average 

. was slightly (but significantly) higher; at age 1 1 it was slightly and 
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' significahtly lowei{ 'When tb^ :result&^^^ 
■ average s^dard tor. cW 
,^ managerial jobs^ imprdved; T^e -average 
; * childrea^whoseffelLhers were irv semi^sfcilljed or 0^ 

below that of a cbmparable sociaK^^ -'l-^^^.-/ / f 

\ McDo^agh (374) cpmpared the' 1; 969 rekdjng ftttainm4nt; of a- 

r v": representative sampling ©f olds in Dublin ^ith firidia^^^ 

; 1964 sut^ey/ The;'?6 schpok^ 
' V randomly .^selected withirf.4 siz? categories. Iht National Scieace^^- 

May of 1969, Th^ 1964 adnlinistratibn had been used to-restan^aryi^^^^ 
test pd had a mean spore of 100. In 196^1, th^ mean scor^ W 
r Meairr score for b'dys in^ t^ > 
. analysis of variance of scores by : 'liq^ntfic^ 
r differences; between the 4 categbiiesV - J - ^''^^ ' -y.^-^^^^'^T^^^ 
* ; iNicholls:(413) reported the 
returned from '23 infant schools,'^26 junior* schools/ 1*4 prim;^ry , 
. schools iri'^Greai: Brhairi:; Results were compared wit^ Tmdings^ frohi 
a survey conducted 3 years earlier. The surye^^ 

A total of 49;sphbdls u I973 s^eya5 p ^ ' 

36 in the earliefr stirvey;' In primary and junior schQolj^^ 
schools reported the. use of more than 1 test; at the infant schooT^^ 
over:^50 per cent^f schools used no test Sii 
. [^Recognition Tipy/ . was thej^est^m frequently cited as being uSetf in 
. schools in both surveys. \ . ' ^ 

-iAt tjie University of FlotidartacKenterlngfresh^^ 
' i960 through' 1970 was administeredvthe Diagnostic Readtng. Test 
^ (DRT), Sui^^y Section. Larseh, Tillmanrand Crattney (327) reported the 
result^ pf scores qn rarte, vocabulary, and comprehension on the DRT 
. , over the ) 1-year.period. Scores were conipileil atthe5lh, 25thr50th, 75th, ^ 
, - * ^nd 95th percentiles for each class. Scores at these:per^entile ranks were* 
^ : - then subjected to the One Sample Runs Test to note significant, 
■ systematic changes. There was a slight but insignifican 
. most raw scores to increase over the ll-year period. The raw score aUhe ^ 
^ 50th percentile, on rate initeased from 25p :words per minute in 1960 tp 
298 words per mmute ij^^O;^i^ voGabulary, the raw score at the 50th 
percentile shifted from 45 in I960 tp'59Jn I'970;;in cbmprehensibn, the 
range in raw scores over the l l-year^etiod at the 50th percentile was ' 
^ .from 30 to 32. / , ^ ' * / 
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ea^riy -Writers as to^^^ children who \^x\?Xi^^ri^ prioV to fprihal: *> 



: Ea^t^m/Unjvef^ ' -i - ' -;- 

iioime ^d^^ : \y . 

coillegelgraduai^ ' * . 

vere easily *aqcessibj©i^J\rs . N 

f'h& help-reqiuest^^^ with letter fornjation,Tecbrdin y ^ ^ ; 

!ci\ild'^ (dictatio^^^^ t>ral ;SF>elling bf^ wbrds. In I^^t 6f vlS jcases, • • ; :: 

5arie|rUs ri^ thjait interest in writing prec^^ ij^tei^st in feadiri^^^^^ ; ^ ; • 
r i 1 M31ark (8?!) attempted to determine the;^^articu|ar strengths and .. . . 

Iweajcnfesses of children who learned' to read at an early age without \he : 
/assistanGe of the school. The criterion for inclusiphin the study was that 
the child could'read at least 25 words from the Schonell Graded Word • 
■ I fieh^^ information regardii^ ( Wechsler 

■J Pfimdry * ^ . 

;/ Results ar^ r^pprted in the form of 

ariecdbtal observations and explanations. / • ; 

:.-:'/^- : - r,/: - , . 

^:y-4V [Reading readily ■ 
i The academic performance of disadvantaged urbain ch^ 
was e^^^ Gmdubaldi, and Kehle (171^ y, ' 

and 3 years to assess the effects of an individualized program. Thespecial 
^ tre,atment focused on deyelbping perceptual and motor abilities, .-i 
ianguajge concepts, cla5sify?ng skills and reasoning abilities including 
dev9lpRihg specif^b^skill^in reading and mathemat^ • • 

' was raccomplished/hrqqgh diagnosis pupil achievement using a , ^ 
conten^referenced testing program. There ; was a tPtal of 253 - ' . \ 
e;cpenmental and 61 controrsiibjects who ente i 
1972 and were testetj yearly thereaf^er ^dn a variety of readiness ilnd. 
■• achievement measuTes., iIkluding^ the " Ari?/fo^o//7 Upper Primary . 
^Reading Te$t. Four analysis grbups were created that ln<^olvedl both 
ibngitudinal^nd 'cross-sectional designs to cover the 4^year treatment * : 
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• P?"^*'- i^esjjlts ofe f^ctdr.analyses of Variance consistently favored the ■ 
^experfmentals.. • ' ■ ■■■ ■>'■':';■ :.■' ■■ :• '^-V^f /^ ''V^ 

■ ; > . T'^^ effects' of a reading readiness p onrfirst gracle " 

readiness andJatgr^acg demi^^ 

, Bright, and DicH^^ (5S3li^^^ 

The ^peciail preschool jjrogram-was c^esign'ed by the Westerklttsfitut^ jf^or 
■?fcience:and Techhglogy (WlST) utilize'dia^nostifiahdiirt^w^ 
.procedliresUbr the njastery of. highly structured ^ttiaterialsi^systjsbmic '■"^■'^ 
reinforcement, and student-tutors, the tutors- were eighth grade ' 
.volunteei-s.' Two hours a day w-ere-allptted to the program. Experiwental " " 
jixwps included preschoqlpf^^^ . - 

I, 2^ during year U, and!i9 duriog J*ear III in a publiokinderga/ten. After - 
each group entered first grade, an equal number of controls who had not - 

• tfttende<^ .form were Vaj^oi^^ setec^ed forV^ 
, qomparison purposes. On^ntering the first gradei^l subjects were giv^ir 

Metropolitan: Readiness T^^^^ Califc)hiui Achievement l^st ■ ' ■ 
Jqy^T)?^*as given to year II studeijts on^l^ the second grade and tp 
year l students pn leaving the third^rade. Means s^nd standard deViatibns - ; 
for the exjperimentals and controls were compared arid analyzed ■ ' 
. separately by meansjjf a randomized dbsign. With respect to first grade 
readiness, -e^cperimental subjects showied greater readiness thin control 
subject;? for years Land ll 0?<;.Ol) hut not for year-II. With xespect to 
later acade.rnic achievement' at the end of the secori:d grade, there was no 
-significant difference between year'll'exijerimentals and controls, but at ' 
the end of tHird grgde, year I experimentals showed signifMotly greater 
(^<cc/05)^ academic achievement^than controlsv " * 

. ,. Using- an 80-page workbook, -Garringer arid Dobos (79) 
.provided 40 ihQurs of visual training over an 8-week period to 26 
Ijindergalrtners frfom * 'predominamtly .middle socioeconomic 
, backgrounds.. A comparison of pre-instfuqtion* and post instruction 
scores on the Marianne FroStig Devplo : 
_ (MFDTVP) showe'd improvement in visual-motor cobrdinatiori and 
perceptual constancy and^no improvement in figure ground percepfion '"^ 
' as- pperationally,defined by^'MFDTVl>. The investigators pointed , .^^ 
qut, however, ihat there v/ajfno controLgroup and nb IQ data. 

the impacty^f I'Ibza Sesamo In. Tviexico was'; evaluated by 
Pl^^QHSrreroj R^^LagUnes.^Witzki, 'and HoUiman (130) on the. . ' 
learnm^ skills of 4- aiia 5-year-pld viewers. The sample wai: drawn from 
fariiTies.of the lowec-class, bIue-co|lar, and.rurar 

During May and Jjune^ 1974, pretest data were obtained for. 1,113 . . 
siibjects on 16 tests. In phase^f tjie study, :f /2 of the children viewed 
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:i;:Plaz£i ^ the: r^otlfer half- wiatched. cartobr^^^ 
; i^ipjrt^iatdy 1/2 df the original ex^ 

pJ;iseRaratel3^ for p 1 and 2'of»thtf e-x:periment. Analyses drcovaria^ ^ 
/Vi^^erg ■^pfieS^ep ahdj She^^ 3 j^r.; olds- 

IGbmparisG^ contToV groups werj^ A^^^ friade; 

* -sepatlj^W/^^ blue-;collar urban children and for the 

ruraf ch^rem In surii, the findings shqwjid generally n^^aiiive results 
. • concerning the vqlueiofexposure^t^ 

tKe^uiJs^ ofjfviewing plazai , 

. ^5Lesamoy*5h6V/ed a-sligfitly greater gain jthan thescontrblsfon^.t^^^^ ; 
fgenerai-knowl^ numbei^j wordS, :ah4 abiJi "® 
CQrisisteijt^ treatm^ " effects' werp revealed *^ the criterion^ 

measures.. These findings; vv^^ different fpom the resulis bf an earlier 
Revaluation stulli^. . V ^ V " A • 



Teaching reading ~f>rimary grades : / v . " ^ 

• V- Attitudes of first grade children in 2 reading programs were,.' 
compared by Warren and Frederick (573) using an author-coristructed • 
t niodified semantic - differential measu re' to assess attitudes toward 
' reading. The semantic differential |nstrunient consisted of j 2 opposite 
adjectives thai* represented 3 concepts de^scribed as evaluative, potency, ; 
,and -activity. Respectively, examples'given of adjectives that related to ^ 
' each -"Conceipt wereVrtice/^^ "old/yaung," and "fast/ slow'* in -the > 
' context of; the qu/stioh asked. ''How does reading rnake^ m^ feej;?; A 
, 3*divisionifcale was constructed; The jnstrument vya^^adrnihistered .to 53 
children in jHfjt ^^ programs and to 45 children in %basal readers 

\prdgrams. At the ^completion of the test, the ^scales were grouped / 
/ according tonhe 3 factors, and results were tallied for the evaluative, 
potency, and activity factorjs/Raw score means were obtained for eaqji of i* ' 
the 3 factor!5,"a'nd the differences forsignificaince between the mean scores ^ 
: were tested by read iirg program and by sfex. From the /inding, children' 
who were' taughtvin ah iQdividualized reading program; showed more ' 
positive attitudes, on the potency and activity scales than did the basal- 
reader group. No differences were noted bn the evalu^tiye factors,: - 

A syatem-wideTjrogram of 367 i^rst and 35 1 second 
created their own reading material through a process of dictating their 
thoughts, stories, or im|)ressions-was descri&ed by Smith (5 1 j) in*a^stildy 
* of a Title iFll i project Mn ' 1-6^^^ Idaho. The. process was called 

' I ' 
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'^0£muriicatipn*Skilk Authorship (CSTA), and the program, 

w^s^ Organized to allow children to dictate in a priva.te setting and tQ> 
provide personnel who type on a daily basis each child's oral recordings' 
ina£oriTi,o£persanal^^ 
children were taught.a synth^ 

Stanford 'A chievemerit test (S AT) were compared With expected sg^^^^ 
. as disclbised by t^Lnprjps/ Oii the Paragraph Meaning subtest, the first 
graders attained ra 2.0_5%fade score ^nd the second graders achieved 8: 
3. 11 grad? score as compared with the expected norms of 1,9 and 2 9 
respectively/ SimiJ^f- findings were noted irf the performances on the 
, other subtests orthe'SAT.^ The study did not include cc^jtrols or 
1 statistical treatment of meandifferencefi in the.evaluation of thestudentsV 
test scores. ; * .v . . . ' • . . 

rX - A: prograpied diagnostic-prescriptive reading prograrn was. 
^valuated^^by Peniston :(434).4rM^ with an apen-classrobm 

I individualized fea ding program, using a total of 30^irst graders as 
sujjjects. Heading achievenfient was measured on a pre-post treatrneht 
basis with the Coliforniia: Achieve^enl^^ T^^^ for the 2 

treatment groups Jasteii* approximat^y 9 months. Single classification 
analysis ofrijvatrance mpyehwas used to compare post test results while 
controUfng differences in pretest scores. The analy;sis of data favoridthe 
diagno$fic-prescViptive-pfogramed ap'prdach,: although both treatment 
groups made gains Jfrom pretesting to post tesfing on the criterion 
variables. . . : . 

. A total of 37 Mexi^n-American bilingual fifth gradefs^wais 
retested by Trepper and RobSttson (550), in^a follow-up study on the 
effect^ c^ i.t.a', instruction on reading achievement a yfear and ahalf later. 
Another 255 children frdm the'secbnd,;third and fifth grades were also 
examined to ascertain the efficacy of i.t'.a. on reading, mathematics, and 
school attitudes undercurrent teaching condifions. All the subjects were 
drawn from 1 elementary school in East Lqs Angeles^here 98 per cent of 
the stu(dfent population is Mexican-American. For the retest group, no 
differences were found betweeh the original i.t.a. and T:b,^roups on 
niean reading scores of the Comprehensive Test of ' Basic Skills 
readniinistered l8*monthg |fter the i.t.a. and T.G: treatment. But there 
.were 5ignificai>t mean differences favoring tjjji^i.t.a. over T.O. groups in 
grades 2, and"5 on thepdst tgst measures gXen at the end of the school 
year. Fo^he study, a team approach was enjployed in the instructional - 
progranri; during the school year. * ^ ^ ^ / 

The relationship betweeivjeacher behavior and pupil 
^erfWmanc^as analyzed by Alpert79)m^a study of 352 good and poor 
readers from middleclass families. The research was.carfied o^ut in 
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^-^'v^' ■ 

; seclbnd grade classes in 13 New -York ^C^^ Cathqlic schools that were. 
. randomly assigned to control or experimental conditions. The 8 
^ Experimental teachers were given spec^ during the. 

^^iUep^entionirpimfl^ 

providing niore time for reading' at the mjost favorable tjme of the day, 
more instructional materia^ fewer pupils per groxjp, and *'^od'* verbal 
. fesporise^^^^^ Were developed by 39 expe^ts^nd 

• 3 reading^ specialists. Th^^^ teachers iri the cbhtrol schopls were hot 
informed -aboyt teacher behaviors and pupil expectation: Different 
forms of the Gates-MacGiriitie Reddirig Test were used as pretest/ post 
test , nieasures. Differences between mean scores of controls and 
■ experimentials'^were comip^ared by analysis of variance^, i^mbng the 
findings reported, an increase in specific te;acher behaviors judgeid as- 
, t'good" did not produce an increase in the performance of poor readers. 
V TFhe efficacy of tutor ^x was analyzed by Gentile (193) on 

learning to read among 60 Mexican-American boysfn grade? 2, 3, and 4 
of Gasa Grande, Arizona. Ten male and 1 0 female Jutors f/ere randomly 
selected from, an available pool provided by a federally and privately 
\ fuhded project, pne-half of the malQ tutors and 1 /2 of the feniale tutors 
were Mexican-American and the bther half were Anglp: ForJ2 we^ks,the 
tutors were trained to construct and use materials from, the National 
Reading Center's Right to Read Tutorial Program de'signed for use by 
paraprofessibnals in the teaching of reading in the areas of decoding, 
comprehension, study and motivation skills. One subject from each of 
the 3 gra&es SVa5*randomly assigned tp,eac)i tutor. For the experiments, 
the tutors worked with each subject twice a we^;k in 1-hour sessions for a 
period of 8 weeks. Pretfest and post test measures included different forms 
. of the Gates- MacGinitie Reading Tesit (GMRT) and of the Silyarolr 
Classroom Reading Invento/y (SCRI). Test data were treated in a 4-way 
y multivariate analysis with repeated measures. Factors in the design were 
X tutor sex, 2 levels; tutor ethnic group, 2 levels; grade level, 3 levels; and 
' trial, 2 levels. A significant trial eiffect for both Graded Word Lists^and 
the Comprehension subtest iscores.'of SGRI >yas found for the total 
group The tutor sex by trial interaction wasnot significant. But the tuter 
sex; by grade by trial interaction Was significant for the SGRI GraTded 
Word List scores. More specifically, for the second grade, the female 
tfl|bred group had a higher mean gain score.than did the male tutored 
. group. For the third grade, the male tutored group had a higher mean 
gain score. Practically ho difference bptween the 2 tutor-iSex groups were 
found at the fourth grade level; although the fourth graders made the 
greatestgain on both meaisures. Other findings were also disclosed in the 
^report. 
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y . J In an . in<:estigatjpn of colleg e student • v olunteers as 
intery^ntioirists; for pnniary gE^de children, Alden, Rappapbrt,' and 

■ V and reading^ of kindc rgarten^nd first graders ffbm.poverty: 

. level families; Subjects were 3Z black and 16 white chifdr^ f roip 4 public 
elenientary . schools ^. w^^^ were assigned randomly to one of 3 
experimental groups; The 12. 5nale and 12 .female univer^ty: 
undergradugite\ volunteers' were randomly assigned lo the treatment 
programs. The volunteers, met with each of their jpupiU for 2. half-hour 
sessions per week over a 12-we^k time span, for a total of 2iJ sess 
. the structured academic treatment program,, the volunteers tutored 
subjects on specific readiness and'beginitiift r^adm 
treatnient^called. the conipanionship program— focused ori developing* 
'^"">" warm relationship\^^between the volunteer and the child with "ho 
systematic atteinpt to Vrovide tasks inVolyin^^ 

skills. The third group served as controls in a no-contact cpridition/ohe 
observational and 2 achievement measures Were used to evaluate;changes 
, m children's behavior, o ver the course 'oflhe program; A 
of variance was used to: treat results from 'pre-perforinance and post 
performance on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test, aii^ Author- 
oon^huciQ^ Sight V Te^/, and the-l 1 subscales of the pevereux 

Behavior Rating Scale. It was found that first grade pupiiis "obtained 
significantly higher scores than did kindergarten pupils, but kindergarten 
childreh changed significantly . more from pre-assessment to post 
assessment than did first grade children. At the kindergarten level^tKose , 
in the structured reading program were found to improve no more than* 
children whcTreceived no'^ded attentionH^c^ the 
. companionship program Children fell, behind :both the structured 
academic prograpi and the no-contact chiljiren. Fot first grade children, 
the ;structured reading program was found to be more effective ^hkn the 
' companionship program mer a no-contact\coritrol. condition. / ^ ^ 
The effects of 3 intervention prbcedures to increase acadfemic 
achievement and levels of appropriate behavior .of 48 priiflary grade/ 
"subjects w^e compared by Walker and Hops (568). Subjects were 
selected^n pairs frpni regular classrooms and one child from ekcH|)air 
was randomly assigned to on^of the 3 experimental conditions. 
Experimentals received treatmei^ft a special class setting, and controls 
remained in ^he regular classroom. The children were in the experimental 
classroom for approximately 4 Jiours and 45 minutes per day for a 10- 
week period: All 3 experimental groups received the same individualized 
remedial constructional program on basic skill development in reading 
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. and mathertaficV However; a different s^t of response eontingencies was 
applied to the behavior of the subjects in each of the 3 groups, Group ! 
•Subjects .^were reinforced for behfaYiors^fab 

iypeidbnnahc^^^ correct acadeniic perfe^ance, and Gfoup 3 

' for both: The effect of the treatments were measured tty ih&Metropqlf(ah 
' Achievement T^st ?LX\A Iht Wide fiarige Achieveii^erit Te^^ pfete^st and 
post test^setiWgs/ Alsff pfe^^^ 

data were collected for tbth experimentals and. .c6ntr<^s; Based ; dri 
factorial analysis of means of appropriate classroom behavior and scores 
in reading and math, no significant treatment dif^ences were' found 
among the experimeritals. However;-. there wajp. a. significant difference 
between experimental and control groups for reading achievement, ma^ 
achievement, and leyel of appropriate behavior, all favgring the 

experimeritals. . • ; . " \ ^ . : 

•'" " . '. ■ ■ ' .- , ' . . ' ' ■ » I . ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

_^V-6 Teaching reading— grades 4 to 8 * 
Ev^.ns and Towner (162) compared the reading 
of 24 fourth graders using sustained silent reading with the achievement 
of another 24 using practice materials'assupplements ie a basal program! 
The subjects were from 2 classrbpms and were randomly assigned to one 
of the 2 treatment conditions. Both treatment groups were given I hour' 
of reading instr/ction daily in thesame standard basal reading program.^ 
>f oltewing each daily instructional period, the. subjects were regrouped 
for 20-rfiinute practice sessiorfc One group followed exclusively the 
practice ef sustained silent reading with no interruptions. iThe other 
groujjfused a selection of commercially available material for practice 
and reinforcement * of reading skills tau;ght. Twp forms of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test we^e used, pK^test and pdst test 
measures. Results produced no significant mean dfffereiices in reading 
achievement between the 2 _ practice groups. Also no significant 
classroom or interaction effects were found using classroom by treatment^ 
analysis of variance. 

' The teaching of context clues w^s investigated by Askoy and 
Karnm. (18) in a study of 133 subjects as" experimentals or controls in 
grades^ 3, 4, and 5 from 2 Bemidji, Minnes'ota, school*. Selected 
for teaching in the experimental school^ was cause-effect and direct 

, description categories of qontext clues ^s outlined in the Wistonsin 
Design^s Teacher's Resource^ File: Cortv^xthtn^ion. The 2 types of 
context clues were taugjht systematicallylor 10 school days of iFor about a 
total of 4 hours. Teachers in the contcol school provided no special 
instruction in context clues during the sarneperiod. Form K!:and Form 2; 
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; pretlit and post test nieaslu^$ for^b^^ Six 
^ weeks 'later, bote groups^ were ||^^^^^^^Km irUsing an. 
^analysis of coyarrance, sighificai^^^^^^^^^Kct f^^^^^ 

experimental school. Neither werfl^^^^HjMK found for total' 
subjects between grade^after adjusUTpll^lWist scores, nor was there a* 
significant interaction betWeeng^adci^nd condition. The mean5 obtained, 
on the delayed post test disclosed that the significant gains made by^the' 
e.Kperimental subjects were maintained. 

Gain scores in sylfabicatioh and reading comprehension 
measures were correlated by Marzano, Case, Debooy, and Prochoruk 
(362) for 275 s^tudents of^a Colorado middJe school. A relationship 
;«between syllabication and comprehension gain scores was hypothesized 
;iTi the study as determining the value of teaching syllabication for 
comprehensioh improvement. The Syllabication and Comprehension 
■:«ubt^sts of the Sianforcl X>ij^gm^^^^^ Readmg Test. hQ\c[ II, were 
ad ministcred^as a pretest an4 a .po^t^test for the 1 974-1 975 school year. A 
^ Pearson correlation coefficieirt Was computed between pairs of gain 
scores of the subjects. A cprreiatipn of M 3 was obta 
per cent of the variance in comprehension gain was predictable by gain in 
syllabication. ^ ' 

; . ; * General ^Jj??ttfe-- book reading and direct instruction were 
compared by Meyer and Cohen (387) to ascertain the impact of the.2 
approach.es on vocabulary development as measured by^standardized 
tests.Tour Omaha, Nebrasl^schools were u^^^ with 130 fourth graders 
who were divided ran^jnly imo 2 treatTnent groups under experimental 
conditions for 5 months. All subjects'* were below the 30th percentile on 
standardized tests and were enrolled in a Tifle I program. One group 
received heavy vocabulary training with little or no trade book reading, 
anc^^he other group received heavy trad.ebook reading without direct 
vocabulary instruction. After the experimental period, the subjects were 
administered the Vocabulary subtests on the 5/?/^ Ac)uevement Te^/and s 
^hc Stanford Achievement Test for comparison purposes and dependent 
variables. The results showed no differences in mean raw scores between 
the 2 trcatrnent groups on both standardized measures., 

The use of reading guides as aids to student recognition of 
organizational patterns and interpretation of social studies text was 
evaluated by Vacca (555) in 2 separate studies using.the same sample of 
students. Subjects were selected from a middleclass suburban school in 
central New York and included a total of 4 seventh grade classes. The 
reading strategy incorporated the use of prepared reading guides for 
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SKialPgroiJps Avithin the structure '6f seventh grad 

..Gondutted over a ' 1 "inonth^s period ortlnve,' one study* investigated a i 
direci, skiils-centered iristru reading class witti a strategy of 

functional reading in social studies 6;i 'how to reco^ 
organizational patterns in coniniercial and teacher-pcepy^ 
Immediately following the first study, the second study waftdii 
over a 6-weeks' period to evaliirate the extent to which the s^me fui 
reading strategy facilitated students' acquisition of content, the 
studies reading achievement, and their general reading comprehension. 
Data were collected from student performances on standardized arid 
author-constructed reading and social studies tests. It was found that the. 
functional reading strategy not only appeared to have a significant effect 
on students' ability to recognize patternsi of organization in e;cpository 
paragraphs, but also seemed to influence/positively their acquisition of 
social Studies content and had a qualified effec^on their achievement in 
reading social studies. There were no significant differences among 
treatment groups on a measure of general reading ability. 

Improving study habits of low-achieving juni6r high school 
students was explored by Harris and TrujiUo^240) in a report involving 2 ' 
treatment groups and 1 control group. One treatment group involved 36 
experimentals on principles of behavior modification and iil techniques 
of self-observation and behavioral change. The second treatment group 
involved 41 experimentals pn the us^ of group discussions about study 
habits and study problems, with topics chosen and discussions led by the 
students with minimal guidance. No special treatment was given to the 36 
controls. In the experiment, the criterion measures of behavioral changes 
in study habiti'af the subjects were by their grades and self-reports. The 
experiment was carried out during a 1 2-week period in the spring of 1 974. 
From an analysis of variance of the grade point averages of the 3groups, 
results indicated that both the self-management group and the discussion 
group sli^wed an improvement in grades that was significantly, different 
from the grades of the controls in favor of the experimentals. Also, based 
on results of self-reports from questionnaires, the self-management 
treatment was associated with more favorable responses relating to the 
improvement of study habits than was the discussion. treatment or no 
treatment condition. 

^ The television viewing habits, ^preferences, and opinions 
regarding television as an aid in reading were surveyed by Adams and 
Harrison (3) using 228t*tuddnts in fourth, fifth, and sixth grade reading 
classes. InCormation obtained on the subjects by use of a questionnaire 
concerned the hours spent viewing television during the school week and 



. . . on weekends, the amounl of freedom gi ve^^ 

words are felad oi^ television as well as the .valLe of reddihg Words on 
^ television, the preference for homework assigritpehti involVmg tjie use of 
television, and the identification . of favorite television programs. In 
addition, subjects listed words they read while watching tglevision These 
* words were then anal^^zejlgid compared to. a popular reading 
vocabulary list. It was discj^Hhat the subjects'watched television on 
the average of 5 hourjgM^Mteg hours oniaturday, and 4 ho^ 
on Sunday, About. l|«^ps reported?vatching tele,vision as 
; desired anytime;and vfWf^^H^o Watch any program.'r*early l72 the 
sample- reported reading most of the^# words 6n screen, while 10 to 15 
per cent didn't read any TV words. X high per cent of th^subjects 
- reported that TV reading helped jn some way either in voc^ulary 
bfiiWing, spelling, or silent reading. One-thijrd df the students recorded a 
total of 5,499 different'/TV words while watching teievisibn. Of tJie 'TV 
words, mo?(f,than 50 per cent were found on the Thorridike f^rriediir 
Reading Vocabulary List^ , ,i . ' 

Neville and Pugh (409> investigated the effects of tlie BfiC ' 
Reading and Listening I series _on improving reading performance on a 
cloze test. Two studies Were carried out, both'tlone with children between 
the ages of 9-2 to 10-1 and irj the first year of middle school. Reading ages 
deterinined by the Holborg Test, Were below chrortological ages In the 
first study, 4 groups of 6 boys and 6 girls.each were formed. The GAP; 
Reading Test', administered in Octob^ showed no significant 
differences for mean or variances of reading ages among groups. Two 
pairs of groups, matched by sex and reading age, .were formed. One 
group was assigned training at the normal rate on the BBC tapes, and its 
pair ^cted as a control; the remaining groups consisted of a group 
assigned training at a rate from the original tapes and 3 control. Training • 
was giv^n on the tapes for 2 sessions weekly over 7 consecutive weeks In 
the progKam, pupils follow a story in a book as they listep to the recorded 
. version. The same story or a part thereof were used for both sessions in a 
given week. The expe'rimental group sometimes utilized workbook 
exercises related to the BBC program. All groups continued remedial 
instruction. In the second study, 2 groups of 18 children were selected. 
The normal group showed reading ages about commensurate with their 
chronological ages, while subjects for the slowed group were selected to 
have reading ages below their chronological ages. In each group, 12 
subjects were assigned to an experimental group and 6 to a control 
Procedures were the same as in the first study, except that the teachers 
switched methods. Subjects in the first study were given an alternate form 
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of ihC;Q'/^P its0 in both studies were. again^giyen 

theoriginaiiorm of the GAP ^ri Nfa^^chV Results indicated Were 
no significant differefnces between post test niearis of experimental and 
^control groups in either study/ She slowed^tapes with poofer readers 
appeared to be especially successfpl in the second study* • 

The rm'pact of indi^dualized Instruction on the academic 
achievfemefibf of jp i<nn^r-cit>r ^ evei^th ; gradirs^ from^a self-contained 
classroom \^as evaUiate^ibj^^^ Lewis (ip7). Acaclfi^jMjp^ 

achievement gaihsijM^^^H Skills irom pretestTh 

post te^t conditions^B^ 

instructign in air open^assroorn atmosphere with expected gains and. 
with gair\s from post^test to follbw-up 6 months later^ Among the 
ffhdings: On the Word Knowledge; subtest, the perforijiahce |core ilf 
vocalpulary improved .7^ months on the average for the 4-inonth period, 
with a rerhainder gain of .^81 months for the remaindei" of the period, 
showing an pvdrall gain^core of 1.53 years versus expected gain sdore of 
1.00. Results were also reported on Problem Solving and Computation 
st^btest perforrnances. V - ^ , ) : ' 

V-7 Teaehing reading — high school ^ \^ 

A longitudinal stu4y of theeffects of 2 different approaches to 
reading used in an Irish primary school on subsequ^^pt^ leisure time 
reading behavior was reported by Greaney and Clarke (209). Alfe| 
experimental pqpils in a sixth standards' Dublin boys' primary school 
were assigned to an individualized approach J|i|reading, while control 
pupils, ?also in. a bays* school, Nvere in a c^jProom using the basal 
approach. The^eMerrncnt involved daily reading periods for 

8 months. Bot^l *bus«^ were taught by the sairie teacher. Six years after 
the ex|)erimental prt J^i^dureis. had been completed, questiolinaire& were 
setit tb this homes of the 74 boys in th|^e original study; A total of 6i6;^ 
questionnaires we're returned; 4 sUbjeqts failed to return them; 4f'could 
not be contacted. Information on the amount of time devoted to leisure 
time reading, magazine reading, and newspaper reading was collected. A 
list of bpoks read during the previous 3 months was also requested and 
analyzed in terms^ot quality on a 5-point scaletfor fiction and a 4^point 
scale for non-fictidn. A 4-point scale was also developed to classify 
magazines read. Results indicated that over a 3-month period, 73.3 per 
cent of the e xpe-^iman al group and 57.1 per cen: of the control group Kad 
fallyorpar ill ig Meast <^nel)ook. The figir-s for magazine reading 
and newspaper reau*i|^ were- nearly identica for the 2 groups. No 
significai\Jl reiatio^|Jii^, were found between methods <lf reading 



instruction and quality oCm 

^ajiafity of magazines read. '. f . . ' • ' ■ , 

_ • The impact of teaching traditionai versus transformational; 
grammar on writing skills and other language, outcome measures, : 
including reading cbmprehension and attitudes, was investigated by 
^ Elley,'Barham, Lamb, and Wyllie (155) m a 3^year study involving 248 
high schoal students of average ability, the investigation was'conducted 
m i/coeducational high school on the outskirts of -Auckland, New 
Zealand: S^libjects were organizeij into 8 matched c 
' 3 years, 3 matched groupsiiNidied 3 difl^rpnt English curricuj^. T^ of 
the groups studied the Oregon curriculum—one with, and the other 
without, the transformational grammar strand. The |;i'ird group too^ a 
conventional English program that emphasized the jlevelopmeht of^thei 
skills of reading, writing, listening, .and speaking with-txercises in 
traditional grammar concepts. Three experienced English teachers 
taught, each- ot tlje 3 treatment pTograms.:at different'times. Program 
effects were measured ^ a wide rancc of language criteria, including 
essay^writing ikili-s, , sffcience str-jture, usage, spelling, reading 
cpmpTeh^nsic . vo 'bulary, literature, and attitudes.' All groups had 
approximatei_ - periods of Engiish in the 3 years with even 
/''S^'I'I'uHon c ri.onini and afterhoon classes, and of time s^stpn 
literature, on c-^p(>5!t*(a|n work, and on evaluation exercises, jjfh&end 
; t)f eathyear ot ir^- nvei^gation, all studehfl' wrote a series of sot ess^tg 
oil a variety of topics and the essays wereindependetitly evaluated oTO 
.'16^point scale accprd!.<U' lo the criteria of cantent, organization, style, 
and mechanicr 05f wri(,/fg, At the end of each year, the subjects were 
administered a .'■( , of ian|Saige tests including the New Zealand 
. Council of Ed : l «j|^Reseafch /'/i r Reading Comprehension and 
yocabUary Jt^^^^'v -com\vuci&6 questionnaires were completed 
each year by thpffbjects to asses*their attitudes to dif 
English progra - f|e results* of the research was based on mean 
comparisons on i jan guage variables for all subjects in the 3 treatment 
programs for years. A variety orpartiteular ndings were 

reported. IfdfW^r. a perieraJ conclusion was that tea . ring English 
gr^mfhar, whe hli'tiH ional or transformational, was ot found to 
have any meas ible eti. ct on the^an^uage growth of typi ^ .1 secondary 
school stl^dent:, ^^'^^ ' years, no differences were detecicu in w;'riting 
performances- or ]ani::a>-;s competency; after 3 years, some differences 
appeared in some - nor^ conventions of usage favoring the 
transformationaJ' gra'rrji. group biit this wa§ accompanied by less 
positive attitude^s s. English stiJies as reflected on student 
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questionnaires: Nb differences were = found in. the School Gertifica ; 
English results' of the^3: groups or in a fpllpw-up exeYdise llmonths later; 

The effectiveness of a prograin to motivate studients on how to 
learn Was investigated by Bragstad (56) through the use of learning 
strategies for high school geometry. The study.involved 25 students in an 
experimental group and 25 students in a control group, a geometry 
teacher, and a reading consultant, all at the same high school in Madison, 
Wisconsin. Before the stajt of the program, the ^subjects wer? 
administered a questionnaire^^ assess the subjects' knowledge of study 
techniques. After 4, weeks of exploring various strategics for learning, the* 
subj^jpls were Fe-administered the same questionnaire as a- post yneasure, 
Baspd on the cpmparisoh of pre-'and post results via a'Mann- Whitney U 
test, the experimentals produced significantly mofe ideas than did the 
controls. Also, according to geometry grades, the experimentals attained 
a better academic record than did the controls in terms pf improved 
^grades. ' ' ^ ^ ^ . 

The teaching effectiveness^ of single flow diagrams versus texts 
on discriminated recall ot sequeiiti^l chains of vertal labels was explored 
by Holliday (259). The sample consisted of 207 high school students who \ 
were enrolled in ah introductory biology cours,c in the Calgary public 
schools of Canada. A block -word andV picture word flPw diagram and a 
common biology text describing^the same chains concerning the nitrogeji 
cycle were used for "2 experiments. Five instriictipnal treatments^nd a 
test were employed fof the twofol^^udy. The treatments consisted pf l) 
the text, 2) the picture word diagram,' 3) the picturfe word diagram 
adjacent to the text, 4) the block word diagram, and 5) the,block word 
diagram adjacent to the text? The same 37 verbal labels wer^included in 
both diagrams and the text and the samelnstructive questions were used 
in each treatment group: The subjects were randomly assigned to the 5 
grPups and were instructed to learn the material and answer the 
instructive questions in writing. Results from comparison of mean scores 
on multiple chaice verbal measures supported the hypothesis that in 
teaching sequential chains of yerbal Ij^bels, a^single flow diagram was 
more effective than a textual dejrcription alone;, and it was also more 
effective than a combination pf diagraon and text. The textual description 
alone was also shown to b6 effective in terms of protest and post test 
comparisons of the textual tre^atment scores. 

As a curriculum project conducted in England,, Calthrop (73) 
sought to ascertain actual classroom practices concerning the use of 
prose books in the teaching of literature to students between the ages of ' 
1 1 and 16. Data w|j;e^Collected from questionnaire responses of over 600 
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Jhequestionnai|;e focused chie^ 

particular literature books foi; more than ohe cl^s ofa given'type a 
' level and on the approach ancji metjiods used. Rroduct of thi§ -effort 
presented in a monograph of 7 chapters without focus on data of a 
sjitistical or factual nature. Discussedextensivelywasthe Use bf the class 
reader, criteria for teachers' choice^'of books, methods and practices in 
reaching selected works, and consideration for the less able Also JP* 
-included'were a selected list of»boqks accordijig to children's reactions, 
the most popiil^r books reported j>n, and a complete list/of all book^ 
reported^n. ^ ' 

V-8 Teaching reading— college and a(5\ilt- 

^Comprehen::ian'and rat- gains of 109 college students- was 
measured by Carpemer and Jonei (78) to assess the impact of reading 
la})6ratol-y classes on reading^ achieve^nent. Using a sequential, - 
individualizeci approach, the reading course emphasized the skill ai-eas of 
comprehension, vocabulary, and rate over a 6- to 8-week duratiah after 
which applic^ation of acquir^ed skills was encouraged tV textbooks, 
paperbacks, anci iournals. The instructional materials of the program' 
included paperbaclt6 and Handouts that were /cross-referen^fed^by ^ 
subskills on ttie stud-nt assignment worksheets. Achievement g^ins of ' 
students within the reaaing classes for the springand fall semesters w^re ' 
determined by the. difference between initial and end-of-y^r percentile 
scores on the Ne^)^ri h^nny Reading Te^t subtests of Comi|rehension . 
and Rate. It was found that significam gains for comprehensiAi and fate 
were made for both senjester classes studied. The mean percehtile rank 
for Comprehension increased from 42 to 6K and the mean rate increased 
from 255 words^{3er minute to 515; |^ 

Shra^i(fr^(501) evaluated a personalized reding instructional 
program in a conventional classroom at a community college. The aim of . 
the program was to flfach students to learn how to learn, to direct their ^ 
o,wn learning, and'^p improve their reading and vocabulary skills. 
variety, of data were collected at the start of the program including' 
Vocabulary, and Reading scores on the McGraw-Hill Basic Skills Tesi, 
Tapes, program texts, practice exercises, mechanical aids, snd boxed 
programs were employed as learning materials to improve vocabulary 
and reading skills. Activity progress and records were maintained by 
each . student with the use of a raanila folder. After 1 semester, results 
rom anaiytis of pretest and post test scores of students in 4 classes 
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showed , reading are^s df ypcafeiiiai|^V2^ 

compreheh^^^^^ evajuatioit" of the: program yais judged as 

%vQrable;:v V V^' ■ ; ) - .'..^ . ' : 'V'. 

' V* fleitderifeoid (249) compared ah individualized reading 
insJructiorfaLprogram involving 34 students with a pj'escriptive program J,!^ 
involving 28 studerits. > The purpoTb Avas to examine X^fHj^- re^^^||jj|» 
achievement and ii^yrest ^ains of the students who were-^enrplletlS": 
^volumariiy m readd^Bkrovement classes a^ Oklahogiia 'community/- 
gnd junior colleges. -SBlBehts who were instructed by the^per56nalized 
method were given individual Confer§nces at tl^^ start of the program 
'with the aim of goal setfihg anff guidance based*on test findings. Weekly 
individual conferences and class discussions \vere held to consider ** 
/self-selected matQrialsv progress towards weekly goals, ^nd application of 
reading and study skills. Apprpximateiy^ 15 ipinutes^ per weelu:were\, : 
/iallotted for class discussion. Students^ instruct^^ prescn^)tive' 
method were provided with 'a folder containing guides Jto rl&dyig^ 
laborktory >materials and sheets for^keerrxng a recprd of scores earned. • : 
The core material* were common to ">oth instructional programs. .' 
Program effectiveness was rtieasurecl by pretest and post test' scojes on 
standardized and author-constrii^tedo measures, including Xh^'Helsori' * 
Denny Reading r<e5/,* Significance af differences of mean score ' 
ComparisoiTS*was calculated by four 2 X"2 analyses 6f variance, using an 
Unweighted means solutipn. After 1 semester of treatment,, both,' 
'programs, produced, gain scores with greater inc^ease^ in the reading, 
ar^as^ of yocabulaiv and^ate in favor br^he st-iudents taught by the^ . 
gers;onalizfed*methoa. No differencesin gainscores wereJound in readings _ 
compreheii^sion betWefen the 2 treatment groups. Gain scores on reading' 
interest measures by the/persoh&lized sijbjects and by the prescriptive 
subjects were; not significantly different. ^ . 

,The efficary of 2 t^ghavioral self-controloprocedures on stiidy / * 
behaviors was- studied by Richards (461). A total of'9i3 undergraduate 
student volunteers were useifl as experimentals and 18 non-volunteer 
. siHidents, as controls. Both groups of students were enrolled in the $g^e 
. introduct : r)t university psychology course, A belwe'en-$ubj^cV pyramid 
design was used, with the pyrarriid entailing combinaitipns of self-control 
procedures as treatment additions to the study skill advide.'The'2 control 
and 4 treatment groups were employed to include 1) nb-cortta'ctc6ntrol, 
2)* no-treatment control, 7 ) study skills advice, 4) study skills advice plus 
stimulus control^ 5) stuc} skills advice plus self-jnonitoring, aad 6) study 
skills advice plli^ stimulus control^plus self-monitoring. Treatments were 
jjdeliverec primarily vi& :T)ed handouts. Inierms of course exam scores, it 
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. . was : predicted that'^^^ 

. addHlona) study cbnttol 
,<\vas also predict^ thail^|j|^:-^^ be $uperi 

control group$ a nd that' these contrdb Woujd be equivalent. The nlults 
supported<the»^predictions. / " 

\. \ The^application of4in?ie-compr«ssed and ti^e-expanded speech 
J ^^f^^J^^^^^'^^ explored b^Neviile and Pugh(4fQ^ in an 

^\ ^cperiment to inrprove the al)il^^^p|foreign studerta to read flu^tly in 
' Enjglish, The; speeding apd e;^^a^^P pas^agsrs was carried out on. 
the, Eltro f^mpVphon ^peech cbittp*^ rtiacnine,4vhich discarded 

or added intervals of , tape randoml^j^betWeeri and Vith'in words. Three 
different listening conditions were teste normal 
^d slowed speech.while'the subjVts under^each condition followed the\ 
^text. Pretest and post test scores were qbmpared on performances pf 
^ differ-nt forms of the Neale Tes:' passage Five. Analysis pf the fm^^^ 
disclosed great indmduaj variations in iest p 

Readability estimates, qloze tests, \'teacher ' evaluations of 
students, and questiannaires from 154subjecjs Were. u Spriifg(521) 
, to investigate hotV riiucl^;: students learn' from-their textboolL at a' 
,(X)mmunit> college. Six te^ftbooks were analyzed for rekdability\evels 
according to the Fry formula. Cloze tests* were^ designed f6r each 
^ textbook and administered to students as a' meariS of assessing th^ir 
reading levels. Questidnna^irk ,wb^ to ascertain the 

students* subjective ■eyaluatidn of the textbodirTinally, tpachers rated 
each student i n therms of course final gr^de/whether the student seemed to ' 
have^ny trduble.^eaaling th^ text/ ahd fr^lated evaluation items. Data 
wfcre compared byTeading levels of students as'related to their perception 
of sources of information; texV diffici^^ cpu^-se grades, and teacher's 
estimate of student achiSvetn^tiir as wB^ ceading difficulties. It was 
found that 23 per cent of the Su|)j^t^ scored on the frustration level for 
fheir texts as determined^ by _ih^ cbze tests; W general, results of 
compaWsorrs disclosed thatclOze test performances were not pi^edictors 
of coui-se grades. Regardless spreading ateility. most students believed 
that their -grades ^ere in good part dependent on text information and 
that most of tbat itiformatibn colild b^.Qbta^ed by other sources. Many 
also repdrted that teachers were "^considered the main source - f 
information. . ' * / . ' 

Etaugh and Michals (160) '^ropo/ed to examine the effects oir-l. 
r,eading comprehension of music selected by the subject rath: nan v 
the experimenter. Two passages each followed by 5 question- oased n 
the passage were administered tcTs^r ects, Passages were to be read fo: a 
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• nniaxiriki^m^^ of J 0 ihinutes arid Iquest rons vvere aniwe red )Vithoet referring 
bick tfcr^e textJ3!iie pasSiage was/ read under a ap-mUsic coridition and 

Ahe other AVftsje ad with a ^c^jjd of preferred rpusic playing at modlriate | 
voiume. Order of presfentatiqin was reversed, and each paissage appeared . 
in each condition half the ty?n^ Subjects ^ere also asked if they studied to 
rriuaic frequently, occal^ionally, or never. Females performed more . 

!^jp<^ly in the^music xofiditioTi than' in'^tbe no-music co/idition. Ko 
signTficafitdifTerenceswete noted for fna^^^^^ Among females, lOof.the 16 ^ 
subjects Reported n^er listening to music while studying. , . 

V-9 Teaching— materials - , ^ ^ . . . 

The Jong vowel sound encoded by Ibe letter w was investigated 
by Rinsky (465) in word samples from basal\and phonic workbboks. It ■ 
was discovered tha;t instructional materials frequently confused,L^ the 
grapheme w'which ^as the phonemic vakie of^/oa/ as in rude withHhe 
long u as infuse. Other examples giv^n as erroneously treatedin sdected 
phoni? books were tube/ flute, prune, ruieZiure. Jurte^ crufie, mw; all 
these are considered pronounced with the /oq"/ ^^ound and jnot long w. 
Linguistic analysis disclosed that when the letter w was 4 syllableby itself, . 
it decoded as the traditional Idng' w sound as jn and simulate: 

^Further, when the grapheme u followed thesounds of the phonemes /b, f, 
g, h, k, m, p/ the wis decoded as the long w. However, when the grapheme 
w followed. t;be phonemes /d, 1, n, r, t/ and /j/ as injar, the w is decoded as 
/the /ocT/ sound. 

A checklist fcjr evaluating elementary ^school dictionaries was 
developed by kaughlin (330) in a comparison istudy of 7 widejy iised 
school dictionaries. Criteria for evaluation mcluded clarity of 
J^.defihitions, pronunciation key, illustrative ^citations, etymology, 
encyclopedic material, illustrations, binding, and introductory matter. 
T^b categories of dictioniarieis were examined to include 3 beginning 
dictionaries and 4 junior dictionaries. ' » 

The proportion of words in written materials for children and 
idults were calculated by ^ohns (273) in terms of the words on the Dolch 
L-isli^^and on the Word List for the 1970's. The Americar Herjtage 
Intermediate Corpus and the Kucer -ranci> Corpus were used for 
comparison purposes. It waS founa that* the words n the 1970 list 
ccount^ for a greater proportion of words than the Dolch words in 
materials intended forl>6^h chiljlren and adults! Described m the study 
was the crits^ria for the Development (^f the Word List for the 1970's. 

Hariggi (230) compared the similarities and differences of the 
220 words on the Dolch List and the 220 most frequent words from the 
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. K!bcCTa^Tids Word List. It was TourS^that 138 words appeared on 
both lis^.and 82.words appeaifed an one list but not on the other. Thus, 
;^63 pet cent of the words were common to bbth lists ai>d were judged as 
. legitiniate si^ht words. ' 

Words on 4 recently published lists were compared by Johns 
.,.(274), to the 220 basic sight wprds on the Dolch List, to determine the 
proportion and per cent of Dolch words not found among the words on 
each. of tThe 4 lists. They included the Americ.an Heritage Intermediate 
-,, List,:iDurtf;List, Kucera-Francis List, and iClurphy List. The study had 
■•several findings. ApprpximatelySSpercent of the Dolch words appeared 
^^B^^ng the 500. most' frequent wofds of . the American Heritage 
|ft%mediate List. A total of 79 Dolch words did-not appear ori the Durr 
List •''Approximately 75 per ^ent of the Dolch Words appeared on the 
Kucefa-Francis corpus, and about 90 per cent of th^ Dolch' words were 
on the Murphy List. The Dolch wopfls.not found among the 4 word lists 
are listed in the report. "•i^ „ 

Four different iists^fiigirfrequericy wor^s were Used by Jfdhns 
(272) to modify and to update the Dolch Basrc||lght Vocabulary list. ; 
Examined for comparison purposes were the American Heritage ( 
Intermediate List of frequently occurring words in children and adult 
re3<^ing materials, the Dilrr List of high frequency words in trade bopks 
Tori;hiraren,- the Kucera-Ffancis List of common words used in a variety 
of subj^t matter and prose materials, and the Murphy List of words 
drawn frorti oral vocabularies of kindergarteners and. first graders. The 
words on these 4 lists were compared to find those words most common 
to at least 3 of the Word lists. It was found that 189 Dolch words met the' , 
criterion of commonality. Thus the Dolch Li,st was -revised" with the 
deletion of 31 words judged as not basic (as determined by comparative 
data) and wijh the addition of37 new words judged as basicThe updated 
list totaled' 226 words* "° 

The Syntactic Complexity Formula was used by Kaiser, Neils, 
and Floriana (280) to estijiiate_ the syntactic complexity of 4 school 
readers commonly used for initial reading instruction. For purposes of 
comparison, 2 were.'traditional basal readers and 2 were linguistic in 
emphasis. Passages selected for analysis Were of equal average sentence • 
length as determined by the Fry Readability Formula. Measurement of , 
syntactical structures was in terms of a weightedxsystem of values. Simple 
or kernel sentences were assigned complexity colints of 0 and additional 
structures or constructions, .such as adjectives, ne^tives, infinitives, and 
dependent clauses were given counts, of 1, 2, pr 3. The syntactic 
comple;: :y of a given sentence was the sum of the counts given thfc 
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Structures of yhich it^vvas composed; A sairiple of ISO^sentences^was 
* analyzed in allJlesuIts ol)tained indicated in general that there was 
variabikty betvy^en^passages even though sentence length was held 
constant. The average complexity scores ranged from a low^of 0.32.tb a 
high of 2.30. A score of 4.00 was judged as unsuitable for primary grade 
materials.'Two passages v^'ere found to have sentences thaLeXceeded that • 
limit, going as high as S.OQ. Also, the findings disclosed t^at the selected 
readers did not follovy a systematic progression frcrm less to more 
complex';syiitactical structure in passage construction. 

Klare (298) compared the judgments of 56 professional 
agricultural writers when asked to rank 5 passages from the*McCall- 
Cvabbs Standard Test Lessons in Reading tvom most to least readaible. 
Passages were selected with a difficulty range from 4.2 to 12.0, were 
spaced approximately 2 grades apart, and were'presented to the subjects 
in random order. Results showed wide variability in judgment. While 
oaly 5 of thejudges ranked the passages in tlie tested order of readability, 
the consensus judgments of the entire group were correct. The author 
states that consensus of judgment of readability'increases with larger 
number of judges, contributing to the inefficiency of this method when 
compared with application of a readability formula. 

Readability estimates on 53 Newbery award winning children's 
books were determined by Guidry and Knight (220). the authors used 
the Dale-Chall, Flesch, Fry, and Lprge formulas. In additionUo the 
readability levels predicted . by all 4 formulas for each Newbery book, a 
' mean readability was determined for each book. The di^ence was then 
measured between the estimated readability for eaclf^thod and the 
mean readability Thus, a variance valu^ was ascertained for the 
respective* methods. The findings disclosed that the Dale-Chall method 
yielded higher ratings than the average estimates in 43 instances. The Fry 
formula yielded lower ratings than the average estimates on 39 books. It 
was judged that the Lorge and Flesch methods produced reasonably 
valid estimates within the given comparison set. 

At the seventh grade level, reading ability of students and 
difficulty of materials were controlled by RodriguezT. and Hansen(469) 
in a study exploring the extent that estimates from reading formulas can 
be iippmved. * From a literacy assessment project undertaken in a 
Midwestern city's public school system, the data in the study were 
derived from 10 item cloze tests developed on 60- to 70-word passages 
randomly selected from a predefined variety of materials that seventh 
graders were supposed to be able to read. For each passage, the mean 
cloze score was secured, and a set of linguistic variables was computed 
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according to guidelines dgyelppei^ elsfcwhere. These variables Were used 
as (ndepencUnt Variables to predict mean cTeze'score^/For purposes Of 
analysis, 1 approaches were treated. In the first 4,5 passages from 
textbook 'friaterials were used and 4 predicted means' were computed for 
- each passage. , In the second, leisure-time arid newspaper materials were 
Used, and 5 predicted cloze means were obtained and 1 was derived from 
^ formula developed in the first analysis^Goefficient correlations were 
calculated l^etween predicted.and obtained mean cloze scores, and slip- 
wire regression equation was computed with input of language variables, 
and meafl cloze^ scores for'-^redictive purposes. The results showed a 
reduction in the validity of rhe earlier formulas believed due to the short 
length of the pasSagesVused in the study as well as to.the linguistic 
variables used and/or to the curyilinear relationship a'mongthem. When 
the range of difficulty of materials and ability levels of students were 
restricted, the best predictors of the clo^e criterion were different from 
those identified in earlier studies where tliere were no restrictions on the 
levels of materials and student abilities. For textbook materials, the 
multiple correlation coefficient obtained from variables teaching .05 
significance level was .648 or 42 per cent of the total -variance as , 
accounted for mainly by the variables of structural words per noun, 
letters per sSntence, and referential repetition anaphora per word. The 
fqrmula developed in the textbook materials gave better cross-validation 
results than djd Bormuth's formulas. ■ 

Readability analysis of SR A Power Builders vks conducted by 
Rosen (473) with the use of the Dale-Chall Readability Formula. The . 
power builder of the SRA Reading Laboratory Illfl Was selected for 
readability assessment. One passage for approximately every 500 words 
was selected for study. An average readability score for each' power 
builder was ascertained, ^nd an averageireadability score was determined 
for each color level. The findings disclosed that the readability scores for . 
the power builders ranged from grade 4.0 to grade 13.9; and the average 
readability score for each level ranged from grade 5.8 to grade 12.2. 
Based on a comparison of pubftsher-determined grade level, estimates of 
the same ^materials with Dale-Chall readability scores, the publisher 
estimates were 0.2 to 1.4 years lower than the computed scores. ' 

Reading ease and interest levels were estimated by Hoftnann 
and Vyhonsky (257) for 36 ifTtroductory educatibnal psychology texts 
using the Flesch readability procedures. The" texts were published in 
1970-1974. Random samples of 20 pages were selected from each text. 
From these 20 pages. 5 100-word samples were arbitrarily chosen. A 
■leading ease score and a human interest score were obtained fr6m each 
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.:ipQrw6rd ^sample. A rank-i3^dej|,corVfelatiocrwasxal^ between the 

reaijpg eake scores and the hmrt^vn irttere^t si^^ determiriethedegtee 

/of Telatibnship of the 2 variables, and the Thb equaled Al\ whicH was 
sigrii:f!Cant.,The results of this study.\ve^exompared Vith the results-ofan* 
"earlier ^tudy cdhcferning estimates of human interest and reading ease 
scores of intr<3idiictdry; psy^hplog texts. Based on comparisQn data, • 
educati6nal^ps;ythd^ as ha^^^ 

of being clas^ifibd^as ddll and very diffi 

-texts!' •■' \^ ' ■ ' ■ ,•■ ;'■ ■^'-.^ ■ . -'r ,' 

Gillard (197) investigated the abrlity of first and fourth year' 
high"^ school students in Britain to deal with science textbooks; A cloze ^ 
.test.(tpnth word deletions) :\yas adniiniste^'ed to first year 'students 
coveriUg'physics, chemistry, arid Sioiogy texts. Ori thebasis of Bornluth's 
criterion, at least 40 per, ceni or less on^ cloze scores indicates, 
book is too diffieult; all sciencY textg^Jwere judged to be tod hard, -Physics 
texts wereeasiest, While biology texts were the hardest. First year subjects 
were also asked to list all unknown words encountered in the'science 
texts. Results indicated that vocabulary, in terms of its importance to 
reading achievement, decreases as c;pmprehension skills increase. Fourth 

• year students were also administered cloze tes,ts on science as well as 

^English texts. Performance'varied on same-level English and Science 
texts, indicating that different skills were required in reading content 
texts. Applying the 40 per cent criterion on cloze tasks, less than 1/3 of 
the vgirls were able to deal with the 3 science texts; boys had similar 
problems with the biology and chemistry texts., In the next phase of the 
study, questionnaires were sent to several schools in an effort to learn 

■ how the schj3ols went ^bout choosing textbooks. The 3 most common 
responses were 1) "largest caVerafge of syllabus,'' 2) "simplicity of 
language/' aVid 3). "cost per book/" The author includes additional 
discussion regarding specific reading skills required in dealing with 
science content. - 

V-10 Teaching — grouping ^, 

Teaching of word identification methods and readability of 
materials werejb^amined by Alpert (8) to determine their u^ie in a study of 

' high and<3 low reading groups drawn from middleclass parochial 
schools in New York City. Differences in methods across groups were, 
considered by tape recordings of 15 classes for 2 reading groups in 2 
sessions The recorded teaching practices were classified as either 
whole-word method, whole-word plus phonics method, or phonics 

. method. Readability scores of reading materials used by the subjects 
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vvefe determined by the Firy ;ReadaKiHty Formula: Results from the 
chi-square analysis indicatedl that the high reading, groups were taught 
more often by whole word methods and the low reading groups were 
%taught; morfe oft^ti by whole Avprd . plus phoriipsi th&n the other 
.-ap{?ro^eljes. In generic high readihg groups had basal re^ 
instructional materials iriore often than d low group. A corhparison 
of readability levels of instructiohal^^ reading achievement 

scdres of ihe Tgtx>i^^^ 

that for the. high.group^ themean reading grade scores of the group was 
aboye the/mean readabilitylevel of their baSal readers; and for the low 
group; the mean reading grade.score ohhe sub^ below. the mean 

readability level of their instructional materials. : v 

. W (572) investigated the effectiveness of in experimental 
rprpgrarri to individualiz:e instruction. The program included aspects of' 
self-paping, sel^^election? self^evailuation, self-discipline, 

and skill implementation. Actuart gain with predicted gain was compared 
on a variety of standardized academic achievement tests including the 
Gaties MacGmitie Reading Test (GMRT). Subjects were third arid fourth 
graders in a Titlb I scho ol located close to a federal housing project, pata 
were collected f/om pretesting and post tejstihg conditions,. ^nd the mean 
scores:^ere compared for significant increas^ in gain scores on the 
VocaBulary and Comprehension subtests of the GMRT as well as an 
average gain of 16.6 months on the Sjpache Oral Reading Test after 8 
months pf actual instruction. ^ - 

' Butterworth and Michael (70) looked at the effect of evaluative 
feedback systems on 600 'sixth graders' performance in reading, their 
attitudes toward school, and their accept|ince of academic responsiblity. 
The total group was divided into 2 grpupV each equivalent on the Verbal 
Scale of the Lorge-Thorndike Jntelli T/^si: Treatments consisted of 
a traditional (A-F) grade reporting procedure and an. individualized 
procedure", involv evaluative feedback in/ the form of narrative ' 
statements/ Additional information vyas obtained with " the 
Contprehensiye Test'ofBasi6 5'^///^ (Reading subtest), the Intellectual 
Achievement Responsibility sQa^l^, arid a measure of attitude toward 
school. Data, were analyzed with 2^ X 2 'X 2 univariate Analyses of 
variance. Results revealed significant main effects for each dependent 
variable favoring the individualized reporting system ok^^ 
one, high abiHty subjects over lo\y ability subjects, and girls over boys.' 
Subjects of low achievement level appeared to have profited by the 
individualized reporting system more than suhjf^ots of high achievement 
level. . : ♦ 
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V-1 1 Corrective and reniedial ihstructioh - 

A follow-up §tudy was reported by .Edgingtph (^ 
subjects who w^ in a spe(|iiil learning d^ 

during the 1964-1967 school years. The ayera'g 
prograni was 9 months with original grade placement of th&^^s^ 
ranging froffi sixth grade, ihsiruciionia^^^ in- the 

areas of readings arithnietic, and spejling; and stadent attetidance time 
ranged from 25 to 90 minutes daily in the program. Among the findings 
, on iijjteryiew daita collected fronri school personnel, parents, pt s^^ 
was that early serVices appeared to help children with learning disab 
t«tay in school longer. ■ i 

Sinatra (505) described the use of a Jang;uage experi^ 
apprbacfi in the teaching of specific* reading vocabulary relattd^^^^^^^^^t^ 
outdoor actfvities of^a summer camp program for Title Under 
study were 1,017 black children with severe reading deficits who had 
completed grades 1 through $. Thp subjects attended for either 2 or 3 
weeks, at summer camp and were taught a total of 175 but^ppr w 
through the experience story and demonstration approachesV Reading 
was taught 10 hours a week in ] -hour lessons. Oains in vocabulary were 
measured by an author-constructed word knowledge test of 50 i"andomly 
selected words under pretest; and post test conditions. Comparison of 
mean scores indicated significant differences in post test gains for all 
campers at all grade levels except for IStihildren who had cdmpleted the 
eighth grade. . ' , : 

Three different programs to treat hyperactive children who ; 
attended a special sch^ of in New.' York with 17 staff members were 
described by Krippner (313). In the 1972-1973 school year; the subjects 
were 17 children. The subjects doubled in 1973-1974, and reached 65 for 
the 1974-197.5 school year. They ranged in age between 6 to 13 during the 
final year. The 3 treatments consisted of sensory-motor training, d jetary 
alterations, and individualized instruction in an open classroom. Based 
t)n a varietyoof standardized measures-^— including the /?oiW//-C/?fi// ' 
Diagnostic Reading Test and the Wide Range Achievement Te^tr—ih^ 
treatment grdup$ showed growth in gei\eral from year-to-year when 
mean preftest and . post test scores were compared. However, no controls 
were used in the study. , » 

The federally funded Emergency School Assistance Program or 
ESAP was the subject of a case study by Grain and York (1 12) in ap 
evialuation of schools randomly designated fpr ESAP support. Pairs of 
schools were selected, and ESAPfundswere randpmly awarded to one in 
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td loo eremehtary schpjols sel^ thie.^ 
e school in. e^h pair was funded and the 
IS a control. The funds were intended.tp 
e expectatioh that improvement would: 
t tAe end of the school yeaii' data were 
lurces ; Avhlch incliided .questionnaires, . 
fs'oF school prihcipa 
lysis was used to assess p^ 
ised.that no significant differences were 
khe effects f9r hijgh school students was 
ale studeiits were found to have higher 
ESAP supported schoi6ls than in the 
lye.rall improyement in Jace relations in 
white students were.fiund to be more 
;n relations programs ]^ere established, 
fiinded by ESAiP. , 
tent of 250 migrant children was examined 
'tnigram tutonal reading program funded 
;ation. In the program, tuuifswere trained 
in the schools. Each chiki,.depending on 
>ur to an hour a day, 5 da^a week. Each 
than 4 chftdren an houh/A. commyrciai 
the basi/ tutorial system. Pretesting apd 
. ^ .^^d with thus use of the Spache Diagnostic 

Reading: Scale io ntsi;s«ur:?^i^iyicvement'of th average gain 

in reading: was l.^^^eatr^ ^„^e-school year of tutoring. 

. Reading ^nf^t. K%js of 24 elementary clinic cases were 
comjiared by Arnia^^^ (15) to^ihe readability levels of assigned 

reading text bopki t j^jffgjr^:!^ differences exist betweeA the2 

levels' More spedfic5iiil\ iHb means? of student instructional reading 
levels were cqijipae*^ ^gpe erade level of assigned textbooks in the areas ^ 
of reading, social sk«i«| E The differences between reading 

levels and readabifer^ k^vds for each pos3ible pair were computed by 
Student's Test for^ 4^i||^rences. between* means. In most .'of the 
comparisons, significant differenceji ^^ found indicating that assigned 
materials were rated beyond the reading ability levels of the students and- 
were judged, as too difficurt. >^ - — 

Aaron, Call, and Mue.nch (l) evaluated feo^ 
individually prescribed learning program at a youth aevelopment center 
for behaviorally disordered, deljjpquent adolescents. The 126 subjects 
were 14- to 18-year-old boys who were randomly assigned to one of 2 
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tivafiBnent coflflteiinii^ tl^estiKly . The cximptoental cMid itip n jorosisted 
if iji iiiilji iiliMiirBii i in^imy program invJK^wo^alst^ets w 

Jji|ctivesiinag|65»wy«ri^^ direction||far mtetllig tHe.ol|jiec 

Computer w^awrir tco||g|||the m aiii^li^4iif p trac^^p 

rpgri^ms.tThe cMfi^il^ajWon consisted of Umtfiliiana^l bss^^reader 
program with mttal ^^^^p^^^ciip^* PBStest dite wece secur^ at the 
start of the pxmpaiam^^Kksulis bn the i^ali^^^ Adiiievem^nl^ 
(CAT) in ReaH*te .4ini^FMathematics for; both experimentals and 
controls. Upiini iag^. tqflg jjfcprogiM the subjects were adniinistered the 
CAT zsXhzpmt&sifl^fm^* A coihparisc^n of meam gain scofes^between 
< th^lZCgtdui^^^i^^ even thwiugh the controls were 

tai^t mc^ vcffms^ prograin; No significamififferences were found 
between tipeipflttoiLaaii ^periiiiental groups in mean IQ or_mean,<iA.. 
When attiaii^^ experimttital subjects expressed 

more pbsitivesifeieUi^^artwut their school work tha:ii did the controls., 

Jotawm, Kam^ahd//Dunn (275) com^ 
racthod of laDeseimb^ pc^upatidriaf infonnatipn concerning .the 
hj^roele^ctritags^mt #pEfilitor with printed and aural presentation inod^JS; 
The subjectgntfttJLC %-n?^^tant leaErners who ranged in age from 15 to 17. 
arid caane t^WD dPl^trent Wisconsin high schools. Subjects were 
randomly ?**>weed^o an^ of 4 treatment conditions. One group served as 
controls am i^ce3v?:?ujftp treatmerit A second group 

received pr^»Vwi innPimiildon; a third group listened to a tape cassette 
presentatioiii <Klit?e^ fi>*f^h group viewed a slide-tapepresentation, All 4 
groups were* A<Jtainistf«^ed ah information test to awertain from' the 3 
experiment^iro^^ij^ tte^ OTiount of occupational informatic/n fttained 
from the pggcu^Hiogisa asad from the controls, the establishment of 
baseline iniormBiimw. ''he data were analyze<l by one-way analysis of 
variance and th(iC>uni:an multiple-range test. Significant differences 
were foun^ ji the i^Dmpcrison of information scores among the 4 groqps 
with result msfov'^^-i tise slide-tape presentation group. No difference in 
mean scoro ^re ?ound between the subjects in the reading and listening 
treatriient ^roam;. > 

? The mscjDtmss of a contingency management day program for 
adolescenas exiss^isac from public school were reported by Stein^ Ball, 
Conn, Haaan^ am t$ii^-ver (524). A total of 44 boys acted as subjects over 
a 2-year period. coritingency based' contracting program was 
established betwe^ strbjects and program staff where reward 
reinforcement was coniiaiBgeiit on specific student behavior. Continjgency 
contracting also invoi^d family therapy conditions to gain specific 
reinforcers for the stucj: Of particular importance was the aim of the 
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in the Reading CompreheinBmafobtest of 
he 9-nianth!period of the seHnakyesaa::; Am 
»ut iste in the fKogBam was report^ttsilthas^^^i^ 
amitinuirig^i|la^Togram bq^aiilihiBdS^ 



non--iii<lfttdiiiipei^t^ 
Iberg (2(ffli in^lKii^ct w aiui^ 
^ding between VQMKl ahdMilffl^gmde ieV;eir 
^ The project engl^fed i teaeli^iKprogrs^^ 
pe for begiroinfiiBiding'^^ 
rcement oi^ils^at^jjiil^^ 
ctice, Wittam a pBi^sim, osiy piscdng was 
^ . ai*ticipated in thesinc^ 
^lass period «^ ibr «?h4<ji«[fty and thejr Wre tutt«d 3 da«s a«(rak in 45- 
minito sessionsTloir Jtss niMn a year. Resuks <m the 5^?^cJB/flg^m>j^^^^ 
Rea<Mng Scaks, iHBeosafi ppir^and post measin:e&.jMdicate«te«^ 
1.4 grade levsfc ^nh? i subject na^ng le® than a f-^r gain. 

Gasc^ i^) fBseaBedaxoniposiae reading and wiitaigprogram in 
a community rollcgc Titfc IB program imvaiving 200 stDdents requiring 
remedial assista^t^t: ^roiediaJ Ermfish anxi remediairreading^^d 
were correlat^ during i semes^r to include 7 honrs'' weekly core 
program of 3 n^^ish IteKEres, 2 reading lectiitts/l readingiaboratory, 
and 1 tutoring sewusn ?T^ram effectivenesses, measiired in of : 
pretest and post 4fc comparisons of sboreis'oirthe Advan^^^^ 
Meaning of the Simnfig^d Achievement '^^^ 1 seme^er, analysis of 

pre- and post states itfeicated average gro^^^ 1.06 yeaais. Expected 
growth was .45 j^saxs, tMB«xi on a 4 and one-lmlf montifc^mester. V 

V-12 Teaching^testi^ ' 

Differejjt m^des of testing phomc skilly werr-acplored by 
Ramsey (454), using 3^ seri^nd gt^ders as Ejects. Three types of test 
presentations were eirnjir'^.ea to cibmpare tbsrr-results witti the subjects' 
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ability to ^afpply phonics kn(>>yledge to decode unfamiliar words in 
me^dingPQl context. On^ ttst required the subjects to choose a written 
.wo rdrffom among 4 that contained the same phonemic element as the; one 
proaounced by the tester. The seco^nd type pf test required the subjects to 
pronciincerSblated consonant elements that were presented in print. The 
third mode requir^^ the subjects to write : the missing* elements 
to epmpietethe testword^^^ 

elements to be testediwere the same, for each of the 3'te5t modes. The 3 
phonic tests and the cbntextjmeasure were admiiiisteredj^n random order 
toveach subject so that no more than 3 days elapsed between the time a 
specific child' was given the firsthand last tests. Although 90 p#:cMt of 
the words on the context tejst were visually unfamiliar to them,'stibjectr 
were able to decode about j/2.of words in context. The differences ir 
Vmean s the context, measure and the^ 

performances on the 3 phonic tests-were statistjpally significant at the .01- 
level. Forty per cent of the errors on the context measure \yere on words I 
forwhich the: subjects knew separately theinitialsound and the attached 
stem, indicating a prbblem in blending. Little agreement was foqndS 
$mong responses of individual subjects to individual items in their 
jperfbrmance on the different phonic tests. 
: ' . Prediction equatioTis a^nd computer simulation were used by 
Rankiii and Bryant (455) in an effort to identify the sensory modality 
/ through which 108 lbw-acUie<ing, inner-city t^ird graders learned to reac 
■ most efficiently . Oheclassfrom each of 3 elementary schoo 
* assigned to 6ne of 3 different treatment conditions or modes of 
instrUctibhV One group was taught word identification""through visual 
clues, the second group througlL auditory clues, and the third group 
through kinesthetic clues. Jhe trairfing period was 30 minutes per day for 
12 weeks of reading instrXiction in the 3 modality groups. At the start, a 
variety of auditory, visual, and tactilemeasures-^as well as psychological 
tests-~-were ad^ninistered to all the subjects as predictor variables. 
Criterion Kjriables included the Gates- Mac Ginitie Reading Tests and the 
Wide Range Achievement Test for measures of comprejiension, 
vocabulary, and word recognition in reading. Prediction equations' were 
formulated as a result of step-wisA regression analysis. These equations 
were composed of the pretest variables that emerged from the regression 
^ analysis ais cphtribuining significantly to the prediction of the criterion 
variable. Through a weighting system, the result of the statist ical analysis 
was a simulated grade score for each pupil indicating the predicted 
growth from training if a pupil were given instruction jn the method fcfv 
which the calculation was made. Cbrrelation data disclosed that, aniong 





ly findings^scpres an 1 6 ogWie^ piet^^iwiiblbs. were si£ ^ 

edaied t© the icores on the csmcrmn ^msi^^Jy i^t, 15 pret«raai» 
«CTCMfldated to ^pres ^ the? co^relmaiwfe aiKlJ||sa»ir 
-CTtri 'i«Bi 1,1 significantly with tte^«#d rc©c«nit« criterioii-.^fflBL 

iJMiimple cotrel^tionr^peffiaiiits danrari from the TtlTj ti If i iwpi 
itra sdtectBd wariables ^oc 

^^m&aiit. Otfi&r frn^^ 

^ecfictive values can by sgcurmtdroM teaiittyi^ 
m the select ioH of pupils for wmj^litv isiwim^ < \ 

ColanissQ antl GiU /(9«*majMned ;r4 widely of vis 

oerception and related functBms to feradu^^ usrfiufaiess 
appropriateness, using criteria otttest^nd^oiorr reliabijities, sldll. 
tested, age range, size of iixirm giropCTaidiadniinistratioh a^n^ 
.variables. Several of the instnimefltsii» c^^^, 
^1 measurement for their test scares. Onirl visaialdiscnminaticmtc^iM^ 
identified as licing free of motdr perftmnajiccu A riuniber of ms*i 
actually assessed visual-motor-iiHegE^pp. The author^ felt tl 
rreyices haay well reflect mptof dei^^cies rather than 'pe^ 
madequactes. * 

. - A. comparison of pcrforiri^aaDces ^ on the Wicie ^ 

Achievemenr^[:^^ and the Peab'o.dv Individual Achievanm 

TestJ^AT)%as made^by Baum (39) M^gs^Jotal of iGO subdfects at^^ 
levels n<om self-contained classes for l^rnirtg disqfbled students. The 
eiementdry school classes were located in primarily middle and ugaaff- 
saiddleiuburban areas adjacent to a large Southern city Both laie 
^R^^ and PIAT were individually administered to each subject in a 
sin^e session with the order for presentm^ the 2 tests reversed for every 
3ther subject. Comparisons of mea^s and standard deviations h^veen 
DQth measirres indicate general that tbr WRaJ' scores cpn^esnsanded 
more eloselv with the PiAT scctfes- a: the 7 to 8 year level tha^n aid the 
scored at me 11 year level. Pears^tTi product -momenf carnation 
coefficients between carrespondijijg reading subtests of the WR'i'^.T tod 
the PIAT ranged between .56 to';9C among tiie^ge^Ievel comawrison^. 
:ntecorrelations of the subtests of the 1 instrument for the tot»sampiic 
^ere calculated. The WRAT Readii^ ^ores correlate .9Z:!:aiid .T7 
especnvely with scores on the PIAT Reading Recagniti on and with 
PIAT Comprehension subtests. 

A CLomparison af score?; was made by Spooncer (519) bctnerar 
m!^onnH3ces on a cloze ^st amr an abrrr^iated version of the Damets 
cmut Dnack Test of Reading Experience. Subjects were 68 Eisiish 
sn.ideni^ :rom 2 streamed fourrh-^yearjuniDr classes— X and Y. Forrioze 
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tha]x$9iiB«5ccn||p^ test/ 
XrstflBanRd iliiicc&^^q ac e edte . the perf( 
subyaets. AgqMhrr o£ unstiasamed 

on' Jitae^ same cnae jsssl gIk, Vernon 

reasisni^tTlB^&axiaraion ofaverage scares i ni^iOBIT measures increagat 
eveii^^suggesnHg a^jcistionsh^ among the JeflS»niiainces onVsentw^ 
conmietion, ve^aT roBSOhing^ and cloze test& 

Cai^OGtns sanfi WcKeag (80) explores. ^diS^areait jprocori u 
inteipBrdng cdDze*S(Q9re:s amd assigning rankai^ tiD students bai 
cloze^KifonnaBce, ain^sirs administered^s||||^loze and^os 

Tanke«liig: 5 JittliiTL m ^nays: yost cl^e store aii^;^^m of pre-^iri jiwit 
cloze rB&lii^'gain^Dnly^^m of pre-cldzetMepost clozepf 

and siiin of pmt clQaefixs gah^i. Students . were^tasxked by eacb ctf t 
methods^ denifiinstr^ziaig vairrance in student rasoldBgs dependent 
naetihod of scotring. 

Sevas correl^t^ of reading compreheisffion were- examined b^^ 
Heimnig (250) mr premctive validit^vdifficulc'v, araS discrimin^ibility at2 
levels of jK^aa^ difficulty. Used as a sample wore 27 Iranian college 
wdmen whc iir rkeir second semester or tijasiKnan English. Sixteen 
compreheiffiiaffi piec35> «ere raiftdomijrselecteffi lor testing, 8 each from 2 
standar^iacd issis, Taic 8 elementary pwaasB each contained 3 subtesjes: 
cloze recogia&on, symotiym-amtdnyHi sekrctiasi, and a, mnitiple choice 
sentence aefiCTJon. T?ne 8 intermediate p*eces^fcch employed 3 subtests: 
cloze-rec3jgnttion, s^^tifei^ym-antonyrri jtiectti^fL and qucsriDn-sentence 
resnfisse. In additicm. ^ response grasriina^^ki^j-n sib test wai mcln4ed in 
the internisriJiate r«atttitrry, The 16 tests ^^^sz ifimnnistered m^aifSj an 
ele?nentaj> wch an intermediate, over jl 45-nainUte class (period. 
Pmiictave valicin^ of ta:^ 7 subtest pnsacto^ is rel£eEu:>n to the^teHpn of 
tiSHil te'R: si;?ore waii: iS2*anat£C by ?^;aEBom proadua: momem c^orrelaljon 
aas&dmMs, Mul33Qne irgre^on r^maatrogt coefficients were- also 
conwsMcd ctxfc^i^e "^Trecflictor \'aTiabi!es. MiEitinfe chodce sentence selection 
iir = 36) at elenientarj^ level and symonm-afapnyni selection (r = 
.768? ajt thevriiBffnoedis3£ level, wCTc^kumi be the best. predictors of 
Tteadinfi coiSErcss^Uiiingi. 

Pj^^raiC 4WL?»^ ) coinpaiied ^ ind ices of ^assa^ 
depoideacx — sastsd on number of cxmssxx answers of tjassageless 
question*^ e;:\Deut;2n n chance and the- numte actually given, the other: 
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based oii the 'number <)f #ri8SBsa]«»«CT 2 groups Qf^ceadess^^e 

group provided the ifnBsa^r asm ^e other not). He demc^stt^ai^ : 
cohditiaais under whidr^He^lindhn^ dissimite resiiJts^iind ipidfer 
which (me of the in(ftttrgp« results for ^ test items Wteniiie 

other iiMex gave dissimprr^iNe^i^ §ot the same ttems.. 

The ability ^ . tHiLjiiiH tsd identii^ c<me^ answem feefore 
reaimg the test passfj^fisipfc^-wm 

measure was stoadled by iieerriilSfe). TTiefu'st 30 ite3nB ofthe Co€g7W-ffr/w 
English Test C2: Remimg Camtprd^hsion (Hi^^tcr Level)^ Farm R 
(1950) were adminiatorcd to 98r randomly selected first-year Englisii 
students at PensttsylvaBfa St^ Uajriversity, Ogontz Campus. The fiiidii^ 
supported the hypothesis that sample pop^mticn would sconeibetter- 
than-ckance Qiiithe SO-Ucm paaBagrifeiss test Rcsuits shewed ajmean q£ 
121 correct responsesa|i couifaBedita the expected meaBkitf i&fft correct 
respoiises on the basKi^of xiBiHce. The dfflbrence simistica% . 
significaiit/ A^^compaaisQin bctirtfeen the results of this ^wly and of a 
previous stVdJym .1964 revcaiied higher eoxrelations between the 
passageless t^st scoressl^ othermeasaires in the presentglJiidy. ITiie otiicr 
jrieasures were test sc33T!E5:subseQEiflent to reading the pasisagess verbal scasfe 
of the Scholastic Aprmude Tesf, high school quintile. aiifld grade immL 
average, 

Hajgroiill, Allariccr, aixi Newcomer (228J examined the 
reiffitionship amoui. >iabtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholinffxestic 
AbiiiiiesdLXid subtests^ «f i^&^mifomia Achievement Test witii suagects 
aftmilar to the stamdar?ihMm)n sami^ used forttie ITPA C®rreia!iian 
coefficients were conn^tefcd t)eitween all sijibtests, them re-coanputecater 
grouping subjects into io^ .orverage. smd high groups based t^mtheirCAT 
scares. Coeffici^r^^nts o oarrssatinor are also reported witi: iansIIissfEe . 
pamallec out. Of the PA sabteSH.. omly Grammatic Closiis^u Aadarary 
Rcxi^BQcu. Auicitorv jfcssaciat^n, »^4anual Expression, imd Sciuad 
Blejiding demumstraiss^ any pncsflntive or diagnosin: valip?j^:y. 
Grsmma^acal r.bisun^ .overaii correafiaed most highly witn kanguaro 
relsred sirhtests af thelfcAT. ipciudia^ reading. * 

Av randum s;fflaffple of chiidren from' 12 primary iK:feool|A 
Br^iasiii were the subjects of Ferguson^s (170) research ihvpsisiHnng Jfc 
reiatiouship between picture reading aarifeter reading performance. Hfe 
Symbbls nest was adm'imstered during the ffrst termj^ sdiool Results^ 
tte Symbi?4s test were correlated withTesults on I3mhcr tests also gi^eeOT, 
in the firprC term "^he coefficient betweer^ the S\mb<^ tes; aiKi a 
structuff^ ^ -f-lanjBUi<gc test w?*;^ foumi (O be .46, the higbe>;t am ai' 
tcs'^ ^ here < als^ a coetn'M^-ni k \ with u , r-.i^iirniaVion ^esx ar.u .40 

2-" 
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:mX^ 'vi!^*English Picture Vocabulary T£SA o)jacx co^fT^^ 
.40. During th& first term of the second year in infant schoaL the Burt * 
-Rearranged Graded. Word Reading List was administered. TheiSymbols 
test ^owed a coefficient of .50 with the Bert as; did-having tbe ddld write 
■'his.n^e, - v^. ' ■ ' ' ^■:•■ 

| Estes and Johnstone (158) attempted to validate ih^ Scaie to 
M^asiire Attitudes w 4 

niethbds: ]) score on the Attitude Scafe; 2) number of extscacurxicular 
activities listed by students, 3) nogiinations by peers on a. *^ho Are 
They?-' type questionnaire, and 4) seif-ratings of attitudes on a 1-5 scale. 
In ad^itiori, other traits assessed were attitude toward Enj^ish^ 
fnathenriatics, science, social ^dies^verbal and quantitative abilities^ 
and reafding achievement!, Reading achievement was deternaned by the 
Sequmtial Tests of Educational Progre Series 1. Ihtercorri^lation 
/befficients were detennined among all traits arid methods ctriployed. 
n^he 'cpefficient between the Attitude Scale and self-rating was .67; 
between the Attitude Scale and peer ratings .35; and between tiie Attitude 
Scale^and extra currjculat activities, .28. ' 

\l Reading of atypical learners ^ 

McLaughlin and Andrews (377> ^Kplored the^xtent t^ which.36 
urban' de^f adults read and the nature of the maJterial thev select. 
Members ol the Christ Methodist Ghurctr of thse Deaf,, a maiior social 
center for the deafcbmrnnciity in Baltimore, pro^^ided the representative 
samplefor the inv^stigatiocL Subjects were divided somewhat evenly into 
' male-female and blacjc-^whiffis groups. Ages ranged Ifroin f9 to 6S| with 12 
subjects in each of the following groups: 1^23; 24-49i and dver50, As a 
whole, the group was comprised of uriskiUffd laborers^ancf iiou$ewives. 
Personal intq|rviews were ccmducted in sigr langtiage; i^rhese. questions 
were asked regarding which newspapers^^agazines. and books were 
read by the deaf persons. Most of the subjects were readers of and 
siibscribers to local newspapers. Thirty-two read at least I newspaper 
daily, and 10 read 2 local paper-v each day. Men preferr^^d sports, comics, 
and- the front page— in thai ordiM". The women favored the front page, 
then the local ne^ys, and last the style and comic sections Average tinie 
spent reading the newss^p^r 17 minutes each day. Al Ihe tap of the 
list of most read fi^agazme^ *as % V. Guide, read by 24 of the 3 1 jtubjects 
who reported they regufar'^^ ouy and read magazrifes. L/;^and Uiwk were 
second in popularity. The men frequently read Pro Foottmil (N=7) or 
Sports Illustrated, and women reported that they read Ladies* Home 
Journal, Good tjfausekeepingy or Setter Homes and Garden.^ (N==2l). 
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The yoiinger group indicated preference for reading about movie and: TV 
stars—Black readers frequently read £f;aA7y. Subjects }?ead books .less 
frequently than magazines or newspapers. Approximately 1 i subjects 
rcppisted that they, read books, with the 5/6/^ most often read (N^6)-'. 
Whew^reserited wth a current best seller list, few of thesubjectsjiad read 
^y X3df the books. In the 19 to 23 age group, 1 book was reported; read;, 
flfenearere read by the groujD of 24 to 49 year olds;'2 subjects in the 50 to 69 
a^e range said they had rea^ from t he list. The authors reported age an^^ 
educational varialTits: Out of approximately 34 readers of newspaper^i 
maigaEines, or books, the majority hatl been trained in schools where 
manual rather than oral communication was encouraged; and subject;5 
owr 50 were more likely to be book and magazme readers. 

Palmer (429) studied the efficacy , pf i.t.a^ ais -a medium.lor 
teadMlag reading to deaf children. T^liree groups of beginning. rea^rs 
were formed:/ i.t.a,, T.O,v arid control; the. groups were followed for 3 
years. The Performance Scale of the WISC, a pure-tone audiometrietfest 
of hearing, ^hd Myk\GhusVs Picture Story Language Test y^rt given 
once to all subjects. In addition*, the following tests were administered 
annually: Ory/id's Oral Language Test (Toy yocabuiary);!Daniels and 
Diack's Visual Discrimination and Orientation Test; a numbers test 
designed by the researcher; the Gates- MacGinitie Reading Testy PnmdLxy 
A; the Southgate G^oup Reading Test,. Test 2 (given to children scoring 
high oh»^the Gates-MacQHnitie); and SchonclVs Mechanical Arithrnetijc 
Test (giwn to children who scored high on the humbers test). After the 
first year, the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Te^f was gi^n each year to all 
children. Other data collected on children incllrded use and., 
understanding of speech, changes of school, social class, number in 
family,, laterality, attendaffce information, and various information 
about the teacher.. At thevend of the experiment, the T O. group 
performed significantly better in reading than the other 2 groups. 

Adaptation of \ht Durrell- Listening Redding 5er/e5 ( jPrimary 
level); for publication in braille and Jarge type for use with visually 
handicapped primary level childreti was described by Morris,(396). Prior 
to adaptation, the 'test's usefulness was validated through a field 
evaluation in Which 141 legally blind first, second, and third levd readers 
(65 braille, 16 large type) selected from 6 residential schools for the blind 
and 5 public school systems in Florida served as the subjects. Two sets of 
material were prepared and produced in braille and .18-pbiht large type. 
One set was an experimental test, representing a shortened version of the 
Durrell, Forrii DE, qontainirig the_ first section . of each of its 4 subtests: 
Vocabulary Listening^Sentence Listening^ Vocabulary Reading, and 
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Sentehee other was a set of praetiee m^^^ which 

contained 10 priiginarquestion^^ 

the exiperim'ental test, des^ned to prpvide subjects with an opportunity 
to becpme familiar with test, format, tasks, and dir^tions/Th^isartie 
forlTiat was used for the experimental large type test as. was used f<)f^ the 
original test; format changes for the braille edition were based Upon 
successful practice. All subjects were given opportunity to learn the task 
arid how to use the test materials; thfs was done with the pfacttee 
materials, prior to the administration of the experirifiental test. W^^ , 
exception (Grade 1, braille. Sentence Reading), more than 50 per cent of 

^ the subjects from all reading levels pf botjy braille and large type / , 
perfornied at an above chance level on all 4 parts of the experimental test. 
-In general, ja greater percentage of subjects who read larg^ type than 
those wl\6 read^ braille wer.e able to use the test/ Second arid third level 
readers Avere better able tp use the tesif than yfirst. level readers. More 
difficult^ was experienced with the reading than with the ■ . 

&^ Y Apffet Kelleher, Lillys and' Richardson 03) demcjistrate|^^ 
procedure , for the systematic examination of individual rates arid 

. accunacy of jjrbgress of 60 moderately retarded childreri in selected 
beginning reading programs. Subjects \yere selected from the regular 
erirpllment of schools for trainable children in Carmichael, California, 
.and Honolulu, Hawaii^ during the 1970-1971 school year The principal • 
criterion for participation was that students have at least minimal ability 
to use spoken language at the level expected to be encountered in 2 ^ 
selected reading programs: DISTAR arid Rebus Reading. Specifically, 
the criteria included: 1) CA of 10 to 15, 2) Pedbody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (PPVT) tangbage age at least 3.0^ 3) presence of oral language 
understandable by the teacher, and 4) residence in a family settirig. 
Students received minutes of daily instruction, 1/2 hour each for 
reading, oral langil^e, and;;motor training. Three ex^perimental groups 
were formed in Carmichaef: Group 1, DISTAR Reading and Peabody 
Language DevelOipmerit l^it (PLDKi;|Group 2, Retos Reading and 
PLDK; and Group 3, DISTAR Reading anid DISTARlt^nguage. Two 
groups in Honolulu (Groups 4 and 5) were formed cpmparable 
1 arid 2. Progress for each child was measured , by- performance as. " 
reflected by. the testing procedures in theassigned reading pfogram. The : 
DISTAR ContinuQUs Test of Reading I was ajlminfstered at 4rweekf 
intervals. Optimum progress was iridicated when testresult%niatched the» ^ 
ch\,ld's place in the p'rograrn. Evaluation for Rebus /Readri^ involvedv;^^^^^^^^^^ 
maintaining records for the number of frariies 'atteWipted; th% number c^f "*^^ \ 
ctJrrect responses, and nulfiber of error responses. At 4-weeK 
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/ - intei^als; these, data weVe recorded as daily performance ^^ r 

Approximately 10 data points were available for each subject; permitting 
- individual program projection graphs. In analyzing DISTAR data, . 
accuracy of matchin^^^ difficulty level and 'pacing of the 

program and the student's progress was reflected in the colineatiori, 
. * proximity, and regularity of the ^gralpih lines.. The standard for 
* comparison of individual graphs were the 4 grai5h patterns rhat we^e 
..revealed when all graiihs patt'erng were examined together?T^ 
data were used in an analogous manner; again, a set of:standard 
. performance patterns 'were discerned reflecting correct and error 
. response trends. Nearly iall . participants demonstrated some capacity t 
profit from reading instruction. More important, according to the 
researcher, was that program decisions were based on demonstrated nite 
of progress in learning to read. 7 ■ • 

" . : Carter(8 r)attempted to determine the relate ■ 

and reading achievement of educable retarded children (EI^IR) placed in 
3 different types of educational settings, and to determine tentatively 
which setting produces the highest achievement, the 70 EMR students " 
were selected from.the following: 1) 20 students were randomly selected . 
from -9 segregated, self-contained special classes; 2) 20 students were ' 
randojnly selected from a school participating in /Tlan A,'' which 
involved mainstreaming exceptional children thrpuglH the. regular, 
program, but with^ considerable supportive personnel- resources and. 
.\ c inserv4ce training Jor the regular teacher; and S) 30 EMR students \vho 
remained within the regular class and received no extra services jor 
> ^ resources. Airstudents had been in their respective settings for at least 2 ' 
years.- Each was administered the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for ■ 
C/7/Wr6^n (WISC) and the /ovvfl Tests of Basic Ski^s. Uii\t d\{{tr^^ 
■ ■ ^ among groups was evidenced^ on any variable. Spearmah Rank-Order 
correlation, was computed to determine if there was a statistically 
:significant relationship b^ttveen intelligence and reading achievement. 
Eaph gfQup demonstrated^ a significant relationship between WISC IQ 
'and reading achievement scores. The researcher concluded that evidence 
^ to support one educational setting over another is lacking. , 
■ : ' : Evans and Bilsky (164) sought to evaluate the effectiveness of a 

. le^^er discrimination training program spedfi^^ , : 

retarded children. Ninety New York ^ity elertientafy^ 
ranging in age from 78 to 164 gionths and ranging in IQ from 50.to 75^ 
. ^ wv5re selected on the basis of their poor performance on 2 screening tests 

. ■ . of letter and letter sequence reversals, ^Tubjects were placed into one of 3 

training groups: 1) a. similar-letter group which received discrimination 
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training bti similar targe 

dissin^ar-letter group which ceceived di^r-rimihation training on 
dissirrafcic target and distractor letters (ib, versus^ m, iji h:); and t) a no-^ 
letter grtup which engaged iaiiiiirelevatilacUvitios. Su in each group * 
ireceivc#'7 triiining sessions^ 5 1 5 minutes-each, spread over 5 Weeks. 
The letter training was ca^niprised of simuitan^ous and delayed 
tnatchmg^o-sample. The Ptepfjy inat^Kmg tek ofilfeffet and seque^^ 
reyersaffs, in both si the Matching and 

Allpbabet subtests of the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test (M RT) 
were the 4 post tests use:d. While letter training was'always superior to no- 
letter training, and similarrletiert^iilin^cwas better than dissiniilar-letter 
. training on every measure exasept the^MRT-Alphabet,.the^anaIyses of 
variances showed a significant^fect of-type of training only ih the Pppp 
simultaneous test (p <. 05). fi post /zor analysis revealed tfie only: 
significa^nt difference to be fpetween? the similar^^ group and the 
combined othengrbups. Subsequent Aptitude by Treatmentintbt^^ 
analyses indicated^that simiiar-letter training t^ndeld to facilitate^ ^ 
performance of only the younger arid duller Subjects. 

Hansen and-^ Loyitt (233) explored the relationships bet weeri 
pupils* ability to comprehend material read orally a^nd material read 
silently, and their relative performance on ^3 types of compreherisidn 
questions. Participatits were a class of 7 learriing*disai>led boys, ageS 9 to 
12, of average intelligence from upper middleclass homes., All children 
were enrolled in the Curriculum Research Classtoom at the 
Experimental Unit, University of Washington. Throughout 1 academic 
year in the Curriculum Research Classroom, daily recordsWere kept bri 
rate of reading (both sJl^pt and oral) and the percentages of correctly 
answered compfehfcnsibn questipnso'ij^he class \yas divided into 2 groiipsl 
Interventions were alternately f^ocused on ^ther oral reading or the 
comprehension of orAlty-read material. There were 9 phases designed for 
the original study, with Phase f represe^nting the baseline phase during 
which no intervention was arranged foir either group. Interventions were- 
then alternated throughout .1 academic year^or the 2 groups.* Daily 
percentages were based on an assigned total of 1,000 words from 2 basal 
reader series and a total of 60 comprehension questions (representing 
literal, sequence, and interpretation) to be answered immediately after 
completing the assignment. Throughout the year, there were 9 phases to 
the study. Intervention for oral reading consisted of practicing phrases 
composed of reading errors the student had cominitted during the 
previous oral reading session unless a predetermined reading rate had ; 
been achieved. The desired rate for oral reading was based oh each pupil's 
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median performance scqre during the phase preceding the intervention.; 
For inteWentidn inv comprehension, the student was reqUir^ci to 
Correct each comjji'rQhpnsiDh question previbusiy ar^swered ii)^ if 
his score did not meet or certain rate; Performance during the 

baseline phase vl^as c scores (to equalize effect of 

the last 2 interventions) of the study's last 2 phases. The overall average 
I for correct responses to questions for the group improved froiti 57 per 
- cent to/ 73 per cent during the year.' Relationships between types of 
comprehension questions remained unchanged, /.e., the scores for recall 
type question^ remained highest for 6 sfudents, averaging 81 per cent. 
' The lowest average comprehension score was for interpretation 
questions (66 per cent). While recall questions were more easily answered 
than sequence or interpretation-type questions, there was more 
improvement in the, ability to answer interpretation questions thari the 
other 2. All studjems improved in answering both qral arid silent 
comprehension questions. Average improvement for oral reading was 16 
per cent and 17 per cent for silent reaclmg. All students exhibited higher 
oral than silent reading comprehension scores at the end of the year with 
a difference of 8 per cent, but the per cent chang^^as greater for 
answering silent reading questions (35 per cent) than for answering oral 
reading questrons (28 per cent). ^ ' 

A dinical population of 44 aphasics was rated on the severity of 
irnpairment of functional conimunication in feach of .4 language 
liiodalities in a study by Duffy and Ulrich (142); The modalities were 
verbal comprehension, speech, reading, and writing. The sul)jects were 
generally representative of a moderately to severely impaired right- 
hemiplegic geriatric popuiation of cerebral vascular etiology. Four 
subdivisions of SchuelVs "Clinical Rating" scale were employed as the 
measure of functional communicative impairment. The subjects weire 
rated independently by 2 clinicians from 0 (no impairment! to 6 (po 
furtctional ability), based on a composite impression of the patient's 
communicative behavior observed during 1 or mor,e intervrews as well as 
during the administration of Minnesota Test for Differentials 
Diagnosis of Aphasia and other testing procedures. Comparisons were 
made of the severity of impairment in each pair of language modalitites 
for the subjects as a group and fot individUal'^subjects. Correlation 
coefficients for severity ratings between i(ft)dalities ranged from 0.68 to 
0.83. Results indicated that all modalities are impaired to approximately 
the sarne degree and that differences between severity ratihgs across all 
modalities are small for the majority of aphasic subjects. Writing was the 
most severely impaired modality, receiving a significantly higher mean 
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severity score (/? <.0 1) when compared with each of the other modalities. 
jThe authors describe i^ th^t may affect dat^ on-aphasi^, 

: ineliidJng subject^selection' (degree pf severiitjj. bf impairrhent)^ effeqts of 
tests^^ procedures and .behaviors chosen to describe aphasics, arid the 
def}.nition_of aphasi^ employed by investigators. , 

Boothe and Slifrnanj(53)'described the therapy program of a 29- 
year-old veteran, who, because of ah injury, had been diagnosed as'an 
compressive and receptive aphasic,( with the e?cpressive component being 
more serious. Difficulties included 1) dealing with the abstji*act, 2) 
grasping essential parts of a whole, 3) analyzing the whole into garts, 4) 
seeing common properties indifferent situations, i5) altering set patterns, , 
6) controlling impulses, 7) controlling attention, arid 8) forming a 
complete thought. Daily 1 -hour therajjy encouraged use of the left 
(alternate) hand, and instruction first in the printed alphabet,'then in ari 
.authorrdevi;>ed English as a Second Language (ESL) program. Djuring 
the second month, the teaching of functional abilities connected with life 
survival was^ added. During the third month, the subject received 
additional practice with reading and handwriting drills and was enrolled 
in 2 physical education classes. By the fourth month of the training, he 
was placed with a. psychologist *in order to preserve positive self-irpage. 
At the termination of a 6-month therapy, the subject displayed fifth grade" 
reading and handwriting skills. 

The verbal behavior of 30 German aphasic patients.(10 Broca's 
aphasics, jO Wernicke's, and 10 total aphasics) was investigated by von 
Stockert and Bader (564) in order to describe the grammatical arid 
lexical capacity they exhibited on iht Sentence OrUer X^sf {SOT). The , 
SOT consists of a series of sentences, written on^ card^, arid cut into 3 
pafts. The subjects, ranging in age from 17 to 65, were asked to 
^pf)ropriately order 30 declarative sentences [NP + (V + NP)]; Ten jof the 
30 were normal sentences (NOR), 10 others were classed syntax versus 
semaatic (SVS) which could t)e arranged in 2 ways (one of the ways 
sacrificed correct syntactical endings" for an appropriate lexical 
semantic), and, 10 were nonsense sentences (NS), which were 
grammatically structured. Sentences were presented in random order 
and- there was no limit to the nuriiber of trials permitted. Eighty per ceijt 
of the normal sentences were correctly ordered by the Wernicke's 
aphasics, 75 per cent by the Broca's aphasic group, and 60 per cent were 
arranged correctly by the total aphasics. For the SVS sentences, 74 per 
cent were ordered according to the syntactic structure by the Wernicke's 
aphasics; only 1 1 per cent were syntactically ordeVed by the Broca'-s 
aphasics. For the group of grammatically structured nonsense sentences, 
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7.3 per cent were correctly arranged by ;the group of Wernicke's aphasics, 
while the performance of the Brpca-s; apHasfics reflected refusal/ 
. frustraiion, and random patterBs, Brocal's aphasics pr|&ferred to order th^ 
parts according to a logical string of lexical 'items, neglecting 
grammatical Errors; Wernicke's' aphasics arranged the material 
according to the grammatical structure, unruffled by odd lexidal 
meaning. Most of the total aphasics performed more nearly like 
NVerriicke's aphasics. " - ' ' * 

Richardson (462) addressed the possibility that mental imagery 
plays some part in the reading striategies adopted by individuals with 
acquired dyslexia. In Experiment 1, he re-analyzed data Marshall and: 
Newcombe (1966) had obtained from a severely dyslexic and Sysgfaphic 
male who suffered brain damage in 1944 at the age of 20; Verbatim 
responses had been recorded of the subject trying to read aloud ^00 
words. Richarson isolated the 160 unambiguous vvords tjhat were also 
included in the Paiyio, Yuille, and Madigan (1968) norms for 
concreteness, imagery, and meaningfulness. Of these, the subject had 
successfully read 84 and had made unsuccessful attempts at 46, Partial 
correlation coefficients showed reading success to be signfficantly related 
to imagea!?ility and word length but not to concreteness, meaningfulness, 
or frequency. The subject>misreadings often involved the interchanging 
of a derived noun and its corresponding basei Therefore, in Experimejnt 
2, simple and derived nouns were orthogonally varied with high versus 
low imageability and high versus low concreteness. Eighty words, lOfper 
condition, were presented to the same subject from Experiment 1 to .be 
read aloud in 1 session Verbatim responses were recorded. Only 1 word 
Wa^ <-ead correctly and 44 others attempted. Five naive judges 
independently rated the seipantic accuracy of the subject's responses on a \ 
6-point scale. High imageable words elicited significantly .more 
semantically accurate responses that did low imageable words — the only 
difference shown by an analysis of-variance on the ratings. A^artial 
correlation analysis revealed imageability to be' the only variabje ,to 
approach a significant relationship with 'the ratings pf atCura^y. ' 

Gardner and Zurif (191) attempted to detail some of the- 
meaning-implicated variables involved in oraPreading. By observing 
subjects with various types of language impairment on tasks. involving 2 
processes differentially effected by brain damage, namely reading and 
naming, they hoped to underline the critical variables involve in the 2 
processes. In Experiment 1, 38 middle-aged. Working class males in the 
Aphasic Service of the Boston VA Hospital served as subjects. They were 
classified as either Broca's, Wernicke's^ or global aphasics or alexics * 
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withputfa^^ common English words, distributed 

^ . atrbss 7; categories of ^ operatiyity 
! (manipulability) of their referents,jwere presented to be re&d aloud in one 
or 2 session^. Analyses of va:Hances showed word category t(/ 
sighificigintly effect readability for all 4subgroups of subjects. A. binomial 
test indicated opefalive words to lead to fewer errors thaii figurative 
words. In ExperimeptJI, a similar sample of 38 subjects read and named 
, 72 readily-depictable obitjdts, half of which were operative and half 
figurative^. R^elative latencies to response were- measured. in reading and 
naming sessions one week apart. All subjects except alexics showed ari^ 
advantage of reading over riaiAing. Although there was no test.of 
significance, operative words led to shorter latencies than did figurative 
words. In Experiment HI, 5 alexics, 3 of whom had agraphia, were given 
a special reading test. A ch-i-square analysis revealed thiat agraphics who 
read words holistically read concrete nouns most quickly, even thpugh 
the nouns were relatively )ng; whereas subjects without agraphia, who 
read words letter by le vr. read shorter words fastest regardless of 
syntactic category. ' / ^ 
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Annotated biMmgrapfi^^ ' t^S i; 

1. Aaroh/I^^Rt Ln CALL, Louis T,; & Muench, Sally. A. 
language arts program for disturbed adolescents. Jourhal of 
Reading, December 1975, 79, 208-2 i.3> (V-ll) , 

Compares attitudes toward school, oh-task behavior, and 
pretest and post tests of intelligence of students randomly assigned 
to a computer managed individualized program (N= 65) or a basal 
. reader program (N =61). Subjects were 14- to 18-year-old bt)ys in a 
youth development center. ; - 

2. Aaron, RpBEkT L ; Miller, Lewis; <^ Smith, Elizabeth; 
Reading habits of behaviorally disordered rtrales: a study, Jowr- 
iuil of Reading: , dctober"1975, /9, 28-32, (IV-18) .• 

Repcns method of selection, type, specist& book checked out 
from the lirrury. and >yhemer it was actually rcai--lbased on inter: 
views with rl inuiarceratec vouthful offenders, agss 13-19; H 

3. Adams, a me 4., & Harrison, Cathy B. Using television tq 
teach spec-:, reading si:.ills. the- Reading Teacher , October 

- 1975,29,^: V-6) 

^ RcM ^ survey resuro from 228 fourth, fifth, and sixth 
ers asked idou -elevision viewing habits, preferences, opinions re- 
garding aic :n readirjg, and words observed. Compares word list from 
the survev it- - word frequency list.- i 

4. Alden,' i V ^appaport :ulian; & Seidman, Edward; 
College stuc?^^^ 5 a- intervennionists for primary-grade children; 
American J-. . ofCommunitv Psychology, September 1975, 
i,26i:271 ^^-ft - 

Ana^v/^ i^eprogram and post program school behavior and 
g reading perr ^^-^.usce of kindergarten and first graders from poverty, 
level familie ^ reading skills tutoring in an individual companion- 
ship prroEan} u m a no- ^ditional contact control condition over 12 
week. 3*c^ie^^s were 31 ^iack and 16 white children and 22 under- 
graduau? vc^n . - . ■ , 

5. Alex -oEfe Estill.. & -iller, Rqnald Claude. Am- 
tudes and reading. Newark, Delaware: 'International Rleading 
Association, .1976. (I) * 



V 

» Numbers have been assigned to major headings and subheadings * the first part 
of the summary as cfo^s reference aids. At the end of each item in iYixs AnnotatedK 
bibliography, a number in parentheses shows the classification under which the item ' 
is discussed. . ' ' 
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Presents a review of selected studies dealing with thQs6 2 ya^^ 
ablies. Ineiudes information rektivp to construction and interpretation 
of assessment iri^tnini^nts a^^^ attitude scales for grades '! 

through 3 and for grades 4 through 6. . ^ 

6. ijVLE^ANDER/KARL L;^& Griffin,^ J. Si^hool district 
eflfepts on academic acjhievernent: a reconsideration. American 

V Sociological Review 144-152; (II) 

' Reviews a report of school eflfectiyeness using ^n orgaruza 

^ tional miodel. Performs similar regression 'analyses: usin'g acadeiis^ 
achievement test scores from grades 3, 5, 7, and 9 in 24 school di- 
tricts with and without IQ, scores included. 

7. Allingtgn, Richard L.; Gormlby, Kat^hleen; & Trl'3iX. 
Sharon. Pogr and normal readers achievernent on visual tasks 
involving high frequency, low discriminabitity words. Jowr^d 
of Learning Disabilities , U2iy 1976, 9; 292-296. (IV-14)> 

Tests the perceptual ^fleit hypothesis using tasks of mater- 
ing,-recoghition, reproduction frorn mefmofy, and oral reading of iso- 
lated words. Subjects were 12 below average and 12 above average 
third grade readers in a suburban school. 

8. Alpert, Judit- Landon. Do teachers adapt methods and ma- 
terials to ability groups in reading? California Journal of'Educa- 

' . //o/Ir///^^^earc^t rMay l975, 26, 120-1^ 

Codes reading instructional en^pliasis as meaning, meaning- 
code, or code of the 3 lop and 3 bottom reading groups of 15 second: 
grade teachers from tape recordings of 3 sessions, JJses^ch; square 
compare teaching methods and materials of the highland low abir 

' groups. 

9. Alpert, Judith Landon. Teacher behavior and pupil pe^ 
formancgil^ reconsideration of the mediation of Pygrnalion - - 
fects. the Journal of Educational Research, Obtober 1975, r 
53-57. (V-5) 

Compares reading gains of top and bottom reading groups \x 
ceiyirt^ increased reading time, materials, and attention with control 
reading group gains. Subjects were 352 second graders and 17 teach- 
ers in 13,New York City Catholic schools. Schools were randomly as-^ 
signed to treatment or observation only conditions. 

10. Altschull, J. Herbert. Chronicle of a democratic pre$s in 
Germany before the Hitler takeover. Journalism Quarterly y 
Summer 1975,52, 229-238. (111-8) 

Traces the growth of a democratic press in Germany, with 
special reference to Prussia, up to the. collapse of free institutions in 
the 1930*s. 
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11. Angelotti, Michael; Behnke; jfc^H R. ; & Gareile, Lar- 
ry W. Heart rate: a measure of jeajjitig iwolvcv$mMtesedrcH 
in the Teaching of MngU^^^ 

■^pmpares subjective respons^jstoTeading^fic^ 
texts rwasured by a telemeter and verbal report, axbjects were 20 
seventh grade teoys attending a university school. 



12. Annis, LiNDAi & Davis, X Kent. The effect of encoding and 
an external memory device/on note taking. Journal of Expert- 

^ mental Education ^mitr \9li, 44, 44-46. (IV-5) 

Investigates^ function of ciass notes as memory aids and7or 
transformation of lecture material into a personally meaningful form. 
Subjects were 85 college sophomores randomly assigned to one of 7 
note-taking and review conditions;^ » 

13, Apffel, James a.; Kelleher, John; Lill^. M: Stephen: & 
Richardson R ..ph, DevelorTnental reading for Ynodenrisly 
retarded chilcre- Education c:ill Training of ihe M. ntar Re- 
tarde^d, DcctiTJot 1975. /O, r:^235. (VI) 

^ Demonstr^ -s procc -ire systematic examination o: Jidi- 
vidqal rates and ntogress-b:. - m "ately retanied children (CA 10- 
14) using the DI^ -R and r^eou: L=?;:2:innihg reading programs. 

4. Arnold, Richard D, Ciass sis and.reading development. In 
John E. Merritt (Ed.) New horiaons in reading. Proceedings df 
the Fifth IRA World Congress r - Reading, 1976. Pp. 413-421 
(I) V . ■ 

Summarizes some o€vtf?e literature on class size and reading . 
■ achievement^devoting special; attention to relevant factors, such "^s 
classroom practices, facilities, adjunctive siaflf, discipline of the chil- 
dren, teacher morale arid training, and reading disability, 

5, Arnold, Richard D., & Sherru Natalie, A ecnnparison of 
the reading levels of disabled refers with assigned textbookj^, 

' Reading Improvemetit. Winter 1975, 72, 207-211, V-11) 

Tests for diflferences between means of studem instructional 
reading level and publisher reported grade level of textbooks in reac- 
mg, social studies, and English. The students were 24 third, fourth, jr 
fifth graders referred to a reading clinic, 

3. . Artley, a. Sterl. Good teachers of reading — who are they? 
The Reading Teacher, Octo.ber 1975, 29, 26-3 1 , (II) 

Reports highlights from a survey of approximately 100 educa- 
tion majors asked what they recalled about their own experience in^ 
leaminglo read, " 
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17., .AscM^RrMARGfA, & Asslci^^ ^R6b!9rt. The quip^^ 

> describes Incan quipu, devices made oi^cotton cordar, based , 

• ^ .-flTpon a recent ^ify of ippst of the world's taaowm quip^TDiscuss^es 
connectiorilf between the quipu ancf^civilizatioR. such as llie piufpose 
of writing in early, civilization. 

18. AsKov. Eunice N.. Kamm, IC*.^yN. Context clues: should 
we tea^^b Crhildren to use 'j, ^iassitfcaiion system in reading? The 
Jaurna. :f Educational Eesearcf May-J-une 1976, 69, 341-344.. 

lamparss scores on criteriaT-^eferenced context elues tests 
,adTnim$5;i2^d to 33 thirc, fourth, md 1fth graders in 2Sch6ols. Teach- 
er :i the schools 3ad taugh vtss . i context dues systeniatically 
dumu: rie ?-weeic pT^est and *^ '•st test interval. 

19. r:.^^ V ID iN., & BuHLi ITNE H. The eflfcct of teachers' 
interna ^^ii ff concept upon s^lltatnt achievenientj^/z^yowmfl/ o/ 
E:^c:^ztumiit Research anv Mn^^ ^^^^^^ (IV^15) 

I .iiegorizes 6 third grade teachers as high or low self concept 
b5iSed on ^-if-ratings ^d .3 obse^ers' ratings. Assesses relationship 
c i*his to a4.^dfemic achievement ^nsof each teacher's 5 highest and 
5 west IC^ students. Total number of students was 120 third graders. 

.20. .\ yvooD. L. Erwin, & Sanders, KEimR. Per/eption of in- 
io -matio^ sources and likeJihood of split ticket voWlg. Journal- 
;a.^ Qul crly, Autumn 1975. 421-428. (III-l) ^ . 

Inierviews 419 voters fro; 5iputhern Illinois and suburban St. 
_^is County regarding informaiion' source relative to amount and^ 
. kind of intormation and assesses perceived believability, influence, 
and usefUiness^of inform^ion. Factor analyze'^ responses aad investi- 
gates thfe relationship of party afliliation and ticket splitting to the re- 
suiting factors. ' " 



Austin jILbert R., A^ostlethwaite, T. Neville. Cogni- 
tive results based on diBRrent ages of entry to school: a com- 
parative stud Journal r}f Edurational Psychology , December 
1974,66 85^-8^3. (IV-13) ] 

analyzes data from international studies on reading, mathe- 
^ matics, and science achievement of 10- and 13-year-old children in 
relationship to typical age at entry rmo school^ ^ 

22. Avers, Jer{^y'B.'; Rohr, Michael E.; & Ayers, MarV N. Pe; 
:eptOal-n-otor skills, nbilit\ to conserve, ana \.:hpol readip^s. 
^erceptu . and Mote Skills, April 1974, 38, ^^1-494. W-6) . 
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^tcrr^fat^ the relationship among perceptual ipa^ternsj mo- 

■' .'\ ' ' "V ' • ' dren; • ■ v. ' . .'• 

\\ 23. Ayllon,Teodoro; Laytvian, Dale; & Kan 

behavioral-educational ai^mative to drug control of .kyper- 
^ctiycch^rcn. Journal of Applied Behavior AnaJrsi^ 
1975, 5, 137-146. (IV-13^ 

7 . ; Reports observed fayperacUvity and performance durmg read- 

ing and mathematics classes of 3 children whan they were on and off 
medication. Compares the!r baseline behaviors with reward ;;ontln- 
gent beha\iors. . .r ■ 

24. Bader, Lois A: Certifez^on requirements in reading: a :rend. 

Journal of Rcuding, Dumber 1975, 19 , 237-2^ 
^ Repon^ 1975 sur^ -v findings from all 50 states and the Dis- 

^"^^ Coiumbia educauon departments regarding the extent to 

whicif states required p/reparation in reading instruction of secondary 

teachers. 

: , 25. Badian, Nathlie A., & Serwer, Blanche L. The identifica. 

tion of high-risk childi;en: a retrospective look at selection cri- 
teria. Journal of Learning Disabilities. May 1975, 5, 283-287 
(IV- 14) 

Uses first grade reSding achievement to assess the effective- * 
ndss of screening tests administered to 62 kindergarten children who 
had been identified as having a probable learning disability. 

26. Baird, Jay W. The mytnical world of Naz: war propaganda 
1939'1945\ Minneapolis: Lniversitv of Minnesota Press i974 
(HM) 

^ ^ Integrates information from interviews of German propagand- 
ists and captured archival material w:ih traditional analyses of the pe- 
"^^v Analyzes the development of Na^zi wartime prbpaganda as a 
function of National Socialist.ideology. 

27. Baker, Kendall L.i^& Walter, B. Oliver. Th6 press a 
source of information about activities of a state legislature. 
Journalism Quarterly, Winter 1975. 52 , 735-740 , 761. (Ill 14) 

Analyzes content of 6 of the 8 WJ^oming dailies from JJ^^m- 
ber, 1972^ to March, 1973, in relation to results of a telephone pnll of 
. ^ 424 residents and a survey of 10 of the 93 legislators regarding ;tate 
issues and personalities. 

- ^ 28. Ball, ^derick; Wood, Christinb; &&iith, Edward E. 
- When are semantic targets detected faster than visual 'or acous- 
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' tic onesi Perception and Psychophysics , January 1975, 77, 1-8. 

(iv^8) - j. . : / . 

Investigates eflFects of context and siae of perceptual units iri 3 
' . experimfflitis requiring subjects to read or scan meaningful dr . 
scrambled sentences for a semantic, visual, or acoustic target. A total 
of 81 undergraduates participated.. 

29. Balow, Bruce; Rubin, RosALYNi& Rosen, Martha J. Perj^ 
natal events as precursors of readingVdmbility. Reading Re^ 
search Quarterly, 19754976,7/ (/), 36-71, (I) . . 

Reviews results of major studies exploring uie relation be- 
tween reading disability and complications of pregnane and birth, in- 
cluding methodological issues. 



30. Barnes, Buckley R:, & Clawson, Elmer U. Do advanceor- 
ganizers facilitate learning? Recommendations for further re- 
search based on an analysis of 32 studies. Review of Education- 
al Research, Fall 1975, 45, 637-659. (I) 

Summarizes studies clarified first by beneficial/no beneficial 
eflFects of advance organizers, md then by Igingth of treatment, stu- 
dent ability level, student grade level, task lev^U subject area, and 
type of organizers. . t 

31. Barr, Rebecca. Influence of instruction on early reading. In- 
terch^tn^, 1975 . J, 13-22. (1) - . 

Reyiews selected studies e: reading instrucrior :onducted in 
natural settings to identify methods . materials, and :2arn.er influences 
on how children learn to read. 

32. Barr, Rebecca. Influence of reading materials on espon^e to 
printed words. Journal of Reading Behavior, Summer 1975, 7, 

^-135.(^9) 

Identifies first graders' decoding strategie^as sight (N = 21) or 
phonics (N=ll). Half of the children had received predominantly 
sight word instruction and half phonics. Examine^ their to. r^ekling 
errors on an untaught word list to >»sess the influence of v y-j cnarac- 
teristics versus decoding sltrategv ny instructional metho^ aid word 
type. 

33. Barron, Richard F , & Stone, V. Frank. The effec. of stu- 
dent-cqnstructed graphic post organizers upon learninLi vocabu- 
lary retetionsliips. In Phil L. Nacke (Ed.) Interaction: "^esearch 
and practice for college-adult reading. Twenty-third Y arbook 
of the National Reading Conference, 1974. Pp. 172-175 (IV-5) 

Focuses on mobilizing a meaningful learoihg se^ ^ read a 
3,000-word passage on mental health. Subjects were 14 i tenth and 
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eleventh graders randomiy assigned to experimenter-made Advance : 
organizer student-made post organizer , or control (no drgahizer) cort-^ 
• ■■ditions. -^^v ■ ■ • ■ ''-v -''-i''-? 

34. Barry, Jeanne Gardner, & Stevenson, TiMoT^riv E/u^^ 
a computer to calculate the Dale-Chairfo^ 
Reading; December 1975,. 79, 218-222. (III-3), 

o Uses publishedreadability levels of several texts from grade 

4 through ^I'^s criteria to valij^ . 
- readability. Hundred w(»**impb^ 

" ■ er, . • 

'35.. Bartel/Nettie R.; Grill, J. Jeffrey; & Bartel, Helmut 
^--y. The syntactic-paradigmatic^^ift in learning disabled' and 
y. normal -children. Journal of Learning Disabilities^ October 

1973, 6, 518-523, (IV- 14) 

4^ Assesses and compares the extent to which 48 normal and 48 
learning disabled children, each subdivided into older (C A 10-1 and 

* above) and younger (GA 10 and below) age categories, respond tb a 
word association test. ' < 

36. Barton, K.; Bartsch, T.; & Cattell, R. B. Longitudinal 
. study of achievement related to anxiety and extraversion. Psy- 
chological Reports, August 1974, 35, 551-556. (IVAS) 

Uses a repeated measures design Jo analyze relationships 
among standardized achievement sgpreS, personality measures, level 
of intelligence, and. sex in over 300 sixth and* seventh graders. 

37. Barton, K.; Dielman, I. E.; & Cattell, R. B. Child rear- 
ing practices and achievement in school. The^»^al OfQenet- 
/c P^yc/to/o^y, March- 1974, /2^^ . ; 

Investigates the relationship betweeMfSffiaftal behaviors to- 
ward children and school achievement (incluamg reading) in a total of 
311 sixth and seventh grader^. \ 

38. Bauer, David H. The effect of instructions, anxiety, and locus 
of control on intetligence test scores. A^^a^-wr^m^AZ/ awt/ Evij/w^^ 

, m Gw/Wa/?c^, April 1975, 5, 12-19. (IV- 15) 

Analyzes the effects of the interactions of test instructions, 
locusW control, and anxiety on IQ' scores and notes sex differences. 
Subjects were 1 13 fifth grade pupils frpm 2 suburban schools. 

39. Baum, Dale D. ,A comparison of the WRAT a^ld the PIAT 
with learning disability children. Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, Summer 1975, 35, 487-493. (V-12) 
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Correlates subtests of 2 individual screening.test^^ 
ic achievement administered to 82 niale and 18 female children, age^^^ 
7*1 1, randomly selected ffia^ 

40; Beach, Righarp. Issues of censorship and research on eflfects 
of ^nd response to reading. Journal of Reiearch and^Devel- 
• opment in Education, Spring 1976, 9, 3-21. (I) ' 

Surveys research on response to reading and the eflfects of 
reading as an empirical inv^estigation into the need for censorship. In- 
vestigates research on the eflFect of personality; values, sex-role, age 
and iiterary training on response. Views research on attitude towards 
sex and violence, the effects of reading obscenity on sexual behavior 
and the overall eflfects of censorship. » 

41. Beatty, Richard W. A two-year study of hard-core unem- 
ployed clerical workers: effects of scholastic achievement, cler- 
ical skill, and self-esteem on job success. Personnel Psycholo- 
gy, Suipmer 1975, 25, 165-173. (IV-15) 

Correlates pretraining and post training scores on tests of aca- 
demic achievement, clerical ability, and self-esteeni with weekly earn- 
ings and with supervisor ratings of work performance after 6 months 
and 2 years. Subjects were the 23 out of 41 women still employed in 
the program. , . 

42. Bedwell, C. H. The significance of visual, ocular and postur- 
al anomalies in reading and writing. In William Latham (Ed.) 
The road tq eflfective reading. Tenth annual study conference of 
the United Kingdom Reading Association. London: Ward 
Lock Educational, 1975. Pp: '^3-81. (IV- 1) .\ ^ 

Discusses 8 case studies of poor readers, including peurolpgi-: 
cal, psychological, vision, and reading tests, whose posture was ob- 
. served and eye movements recorded during oral and silent readi^ng 
and during writing. 

43. Benson, D. Frank. Alexia. In John T. Guthrie {Ed.) Aspects 
of reading acquisition. Baltimore and London: The Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1976. Pp. 7-36. (I) 

Collates information of past 106 yeafs^in neurological studies 
^ of acquired reading disorders. Oudines anatomical correlates for read- 
ing from th(e study of acquired Reading disorders. 

44. Bentovim, Margaret, & Stevens, Jenny. Adult illiteracy in 
England and Wales. In John E. Merritt (Ed.) New horizons in 
reading. Proceedings of the Fifth IRA World Congress on 
Reading, 1976/pp. 472-478. (I) 
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;^,Repprts illiteracy estimates from, surveys of reading stand- 
ards, pescribesdeyelopm^^^ in the EngUsh Right to Read campaigin 

45. BiDWELL, Charles E. v & Kasarda^ John D. School district 

- organization and student achievemeqt. Awer/ca/i Sociological 
/?ev/e»v, February 1975, 4(0, 55-70. (IV- 13) ^ 

y Links5environmental conditions of 104 Colorado school dis- 
fricts, 3 components .of district structure (e.g., pupil/teacher ratid), 
and qualification level of professional staflf in a causal model to the 
median reading and mathematics achievement test\cores of the dis- 
tricts' high school students. 

46. BLApk, F. A^LLiAM. Cognitive, academip, and behavioral find- 
ings in ^children with suspected and dpcumented neurological 
dysfunction. Journal of learning Disabilities , "March 1976, 9, 
182-187. (IV-14) ' ^ . . . : • 

• Compares matched samples of 25 children with known brain 
damage and 25 children with suspected neurological dysfunction on 
tests of intelligence, visual perception, and Academic achievement 
and on ratings by a neurologist and a psychologist. / 

47. Blanton, William E,, & Smith; Cyrus R, Jr. '4974 Review 
of research on CQllege-adUlt reading. In GebrgeTH. McNinch & 
Waflace D. Miller (Eds.) Readitigr' conventibnVand inquiry. 
Twenty^ourth Yearbook of the National^eading Conference 
1975.; Pp. 1.66. (I) ; ^ : 

RevieNYs 261 studies of collegeradult reading, including 39 un- 
published doctoral dissertations and 104 ERIC documents. 

'. ' - . ' '■ . 

48. Blom, Gaston; Jansen, Mogens; & Allerup, Peter. A 
cross national study of factors related to reading achievement 
and reading disability. In John E. Merritt (Ed.) New horizons 
in reading. Proceedings of the Fifth IRA World Congress on 
Reading, l976: Ppr 479-493. {lV'l6y 

Uses cluster analysis of questionnaires to investigate the rela- 

- tion of reading to cultural, school, language, teacher, family, person- 
ality, biological, and political factors. Return<rate was 67 per cent or 
24 respondents in 12 countrijes. 

19. Bobhnlein,*Mary Maher,& Cans, Thomas G. Competency 
in teaching reading of field based and on-campus university stu- 
dents. Journal of Reading, November 1975,. 79, 112-116. (11)^ 
Uses tests accompanying a methods textbook in a pretest/ 
post test design to compare 36 field based students with 46 on-campus 
students on competency in teaching reading. 
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50. ,BoqART, Leo. How the challenge of television ne^ 
prosperity of daily newspapers. Jawrna/wm Quarterly , Au(umn 

: 1975,52v403-4m (I) = ' : • ; • 

Summarizes findings in several studies ahd discusses neWs 
content in television and newspapers, the eff^ctof TV news on news- 
paper circulation, and the relation of newspaper editorial content to 
advertising and circulation growth. ^ 

51. Book, Robert M. Predicting reading failure: a screening bat- 
tery for kindergarten children. Jo t^rna I of Learning Dis- 
abilities, January 1974\ 7/43-47. (iw44^ 

Formulates a predictive index for the identification of reading 
difficulties. Bases the index on 435 child^fi followed through grade 1, 
and 219 children followed through graae ZT" ^ 

52. - BootfT, Heather. Compensatory preschool--do its eflfects jus- 
tify its existence? Educational Review, November 1975,25, 51- 

, . 59.(1) . 

Summarizes findings in studies and reviews of studies of pre- 
school education in the United States and England; * 

53. BooTHE, Lorraine M., & Slifman, Eileen B. A key to lin- 
lock aphasia:, a multi-level approach. In Gene Kerstiehs (Ed.) 

.Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Conference of the Western 
_ College Reading Association, Volume VII: Reading — updat^: 
' ideals to reality, 1974. Pp. 13-16. (VI) 

> Describes the 6-month therapy program cif a man who, as the^ 
result of an injury, was unable either to read or write. 

54. Bradshaw, John L. Peripherally presented and unreported 
words may bias. the perceived mea^iing of a Centrally fixated 
homograph. Journal of Experimental Psychology , December 
1974,703, 1,200-1,202. (I V-6) * , 

Uses tachistoscopic presentation of stirnjJli to 16 objects ta 
Vinvestigate the effect of peripherally presented words on' inter- 
pretation of the targeted word, 

55. ' Bradshaw, John L. Three interrelated problems m reading: a 

review. Memory and Cognition, March 1975, i, 123-134. (1) 

Reviews the literature on word perception, visual processing, 
and direct access to meaning versus phonological recoding. Discusses 
iniplications for alternative coding systems. 

56. Bragstad, M. Bernice. Teaching students how to learn. Jour- 
nal of Reading, December 1975, 19, 226-230. (V-7) 
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• ; Uses^ prejprogram^^^^^^^^ i)rbgi-am grades arid seif-rei}brts 'bf 

. . ; peHirienM arid 23 cdntr^^^^ ; v v • ^ 

57. Brandt, James Daviet; Interna^ external locus of eori^ 
. trol and petfbrmance; in controlled ^n<J motivated reading-rafe 
: ^ improvement mstxnction: journal of ^ 

Septeniber 1975;^2;3^^^ ^ ' ; ^ 

. . Investigates^ the relartidnsHip bif ijersonallty to reading iristi^ 
tion m vol ving tritied tests iahd graphs versus mechanically cbhtrblled 
reading speedy as well as coxnprehension t^sts/Su^ 
unteers in a college study skills prograiii randomly assigned tb ctfritrol 
. or experimental conditions. ^ 

;JJraun, Carl;; Neilsen, Allan R:; & DykstrA, I^obert. 
. Teacher expectation: prime mover or inhibitor? In Brother Leo- 
nard Gourtney (Ed.) Reading intergcth^ The teacher, the pu- 
pil, the materials. Newark; Delaware: Interhatiohal Reading 
Association, 1976^ 4(H*' (I) ; ; 

Examines the literature qn self-fulfillinjg prophecy or the^l^^^ 
feet of teacher perception of childrert c^ c school behavior 

especially reading. ^ . / , / 

59. Breiter, JoA^ .C. Reading or listening: a comparison of tech- 
niqups of instructioii in elementary social studies; 
Journal of Educational Research, June 1975, 27, 130-140. (iV- 

■ 4) _ " ■^ ■ .;■ ■ ■ ' 

; * Analyzes pretreatment and post treatment comprehension of 
i the jdenticar social studies material presented orally or in writing tp 
570 sixUi gradei;$v Subjects wiere grouped by int:elligence level,: read- 
ing ability, and sex and were xandomly assigned to treatment condi- 
. - : nons,. ■■ ..■ 

■ ■•■ .' .s^ . ■ ; " 

Brewer, Joan Scherer. A guide to sex education books. 
Dick active, Jane passive, //irer/^2c/a/ /or 
tin, 1975, 6 & 4), 1, 12-l^.:(III-2) : : v 
; Reports selected findings in a survey^of sex education books 
recommended by community librarians. Provides brief reviews of 14 " 
of these. - 



60. 



61 . Briggs, Raymond, & Hocevar, Dennis J. A new distinctive 

feature theory for Upper case letfersl'r/i^ Journal 6f General 

\ /"jycAp/o^y, July 1975, 9i, 87-93^(1^^^^^ 

Validates a similarity index oT printed capital letters based on 
; . distincjpve feature analysis by predicting confusability on 7 pre- 
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. • viously published visual confusion matrices empirically generated' i 
. .i;i//a: >^ariety of ways.. . . * . . " , 

"62. BRiftdN, GvvVlvEfh E: ipsessing presei^ic;e reading inethocfs 
coupes: Readirig lmproWemerit\ 
• , Us0s a questionnaire on perceived cotnpetency to teaQh read- 

. :irig coniipare 42 teachers from a traditional methods course with 2G 
teachers froni a-5 courkeUncluding; pfacticum. . ' 

63^; BRn^pltV , GNyyNEtH E. Danger :^^ S adopted texts ma^^ 
; hazardous to our f^^^^^ Teach^H October 1975, 

7 29, 52-58. ;(III-2) ■ :/^v-:^^ 

. ' , Analyzes cotixnt of 20 reading series for racism, sexism^ and 

sex'sterQbtypihg. '' -'^ ■ , , ■• 

64; BRYANTy Barbara E. ; Currier/ Frederic|C,P.; & 
\ Andrew j. Relating life style factors of person to his ehoicie of 
, a rteWspaper. !/owr/ifl//57M Quatterly, Spring 1976, 53, 74-79. 
_.:;4III-4r^ , •^'•.;. V ■ -} - 

, . :* : Investigates the TelatioTlsHip of ^ 

. ' ests to newspaper choice.andfeaders admin- 
istered to a representative sample of 900 adult Torplnto residents. 

65,» Bryant, Peter E. Cr6ss-modal develbprnent and readinig^ In 
' Drake P buane & Margaret B Reading i per-- 

..ception an4 language. Baltimore: York Press, 1975. Pp; 195- 

;; ;.-.2i3..xi) ... \': > 

Reviews selected research on the ability to organize the^y 
ous.sources of sense infoniiation* Questiqns whether cro^ 
ganization is a limiting factor lin learning to read. \ ^ v 

66: BuRGEirr, RussELC Edward, & Dodge, Roger W. Is th6rc a 
difference between learning disability, and reading personnel? 
: Journal of Reading, 1976; 79, 540-544. (II>, 
Administers a, qu^estionnaire on .39 role r 
certified individuals ia reading and 23 in leaniing disabilities from a 
; randdm sample 0^20 Wisconsin school districts. Compares perforni- 
ance, tmining, and salaries reported- by th^^ types of ciesponders. 

67, Burke, Eltiz^ ^ Lewis, p. t}: Standards of reading: a 
.^^^^ some recent stiidies. Educational Ri^search, 

. ^ ; June 1975, 77,^-174: (I) . ; ; -. .^i^^ ' 

Emphasizes statistical analysis and cbnGiusionis in a critical 
review of 6 large scale studies of British children's reading attain- 
••'■-/metiti ■. ' ' 

'68. BuRMEiSTER, Lou E. A /chart for tKe hew Sp^che formula. The 
Reading teachen i^^^ f 
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. ' ; . , Provides a table estimated readability levels at.' the inter- 
. secuons of average sentence length aftd per ceot-of hard words to oB- 
' - , ■ ...viate the necessity of using a^^foi-mula, ../-,_.,■.;.:.....•,.. .. 

69, Burns, Paul C, Reading research that has influenced readihg 
in struction : 1 960-1 974. School Media Quarterly , Winter 1 975 

:3, i42-}m(X) : y \y:'y:\y::--:i -^ :^: ':-,^^ 

^ . ^Identifies arid describes the iO most influetitial feadi^ 
from 1960 to 1974. ■ : 

7b. BUTTERWORTH, ThoMAS W., & MlCHAEL, WiLUAM B the 

relationship of reading achievement^ school attitude, and self- 
:> responsibility behaviors of sixth-grade pupHs to comparative- 
and iridividualized reporting systems: implicatibris for improve- 
merit of validit^of the evaluation oTpupil progress. ic/Mca/Zo/j- 
■ ai and Psycholagicat Measurerrierit, Winter\ l975, J5 , 987-991. 
, ■. (V-lO) ■ ■ ' ■ * ' . \ ' . / ; - 

Employs a quasi-experimental 2 x i x 2 factorial design 
(treatment x IQ x sex) with dependent variables of test scores in 
readmg, mtellectual achievement responsibility^ and attitudes toward 
. school. TreatfnentiWas tcaditional letter grades versus narrative state- 
ments evaluating school performance. Subjects were. 600 sixth grad- 
ers iil 2 school systems. • . 

71. Byrne, Marv Ann, & Mason, George E. When picture^ and , 
.words Conflict. The Elementary School Journal, February 
1976, 76, 310-314. (IV- 10) ' 

Examiries 23 math teachers' scoring of 594 fourth graders' an- ^ 
swers to a problem with a discrepancy bejtween the illustr^ition and 
the text.thereby mvalidating the answers in the teacher's edition of 



\ ther textbook. 

72. Calf^e,: RoBEi^T C. A proposal for practical (but good) rie- 
. , search on reading. Research in the. Teaching of English, ^xmhi 

1976,^0, 41.50. (I) . ■ ; • • 

. ,^°ns'^ers pre vibus research ^> 
. particular studies relevant to investigations of leai^ing factors wW 
<ian influence cliassroorn-^^racticejs, • ^ 

73. Qalthrqp, KenyoU: Reading togethen an investigatiorrinto 
^ the use of the clasjr reader: London: Heinemann Educational 
^ Books, 1971 (paperback ed. 1973).'(V-7) - • • 
' Draws on cfuestionnaires from over 600 secondary school 

. teachers m England, on interviews and observations of some of them 
■ and on iirterviews and questionnaires from some of their studentsTn a 




• ■ in more than 1 clask with imrt^ 

^^r:.r::^:^- y^^[ p^^ most pppulai^ books according to tlfe^ teiachere^ 

r ;^^^^^ bbokSv*; >• >f^^.-^^:-^^ 

74. Calvert; Kenneth H/ Ile^^ the schpolsr as principals 
A see it: ^/y<?rr/i Car^ 14-15. (11) : 

V. * : . Reports res^lts of a^ tlfrough high 

'-p'J^, ^school principals (400 respondents) regarding; the fiirictiohing of and 

r ^ .v ■ .the^ir attjtudes to.^ ^ 

/ ::75/ : GlA^ I^jA>fCY W, Paired-assotiate 

■ , > ; ^nd ferial learning in reto Journal of Educational 

G retarded readers' perforirnance on paired associate 

r : : and ;serijal learning tasks in 2 expeHment? in which the tasks differed 

■ > . in drfficulty. Subjects included 71 children, ages 0 to 13, reading Ijef^ 

; ^ J ;.^ low^^t ' ; . ' \ 

76. C^MP> BoiNfNiE W., & ZiMET, Sara^G. Classrgom behavi6^^ 
. • during /reading instructicA.^ £^ t/izWr^Az, October 

> : *J975,^^^ / _ 

; r^^^ ' C^^ 45 children in high, niiddle, and" low 

' ; ' ability reading groups in 2 first grade classes observed and coded by 2 . 

r observers byer a 21^-month periods ^--^^^^ 

7'^^.CaMp, Bonnie W.,^&^^^^ Sara G. The relationshifj of 

• teacher rating scales to behavior observations and reading ; 
4?hievement of first-grade children. TTze Jowma/ of Special 
^ ■ ■ r M^^^^^ Winter 1974, 5, 353-359.:;(rV-i3) ^ 
' ■ ■ r Interfcorrelatesxlata collected bri 2 first grades (N=27 and 22) 

including teacher ratings on 2; scalies, 2 independent observers^ class- 
room behavior ratings, and results of group iriteHigence arid 4 stand- 
ardized reading achieyemeVit.'tests. . : 

78. ' Carpenter, TeryLe W., & Jones, Yvonne; Improving com-^ 
> 'prehension an^ rate gain at the college level. Jouirnal of Read- 
: f^/ December 

Reports resiilts of a 14-\yeek reading iniprovernent cou^^^^ 
• . 109 education students' achievement in: vocabulary/^ 
' ' and. rate assessed by a standardized reading test. / 

a79: Carringer, Dennis C , & Pobos* Arthur E^. The ieflfect of 
training on visual-motor coordination, figure-^^^ 
. - ception and perception of form constancy in kindergarten chil- ' 
dren. The New Ehgland Reading Association Journal, 1976, 
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. : ' ' Reports flieM giin^^ 

se;qu§rtt to tachi f i i M itply giilL eptuaKtraimng. Subjects \«ere 26 mid-~ 
rllrrh-- IriiHli i i - ' . 

.. 80. Carstens, Paul W./;& MgICeag, Robert 

scores for assessing reading comprehensioh: some coiisid- 
: ; ; - . erjatipfts ior jiit^reting data. Reading Imptovenient, Stiring 

- ; • : ' • . : . Analyzed p^^^ 

:,, ; • .V ^ ^ j""'9rs in Sdiflfei^fit wa^^^ 

81. Carter, jQHN L.' lnt0^ 
EMR children ill three ediicationaJ; settings: M^enial lietar^d^^^ 
te^ 26^?7. (VI) : : ' V V 

. . Compares conflations of^ of chil- 

dren ii^ segregated, "self-contained classrbomsV a regular class with 
supportive services, and a traditional class. A total of 70 educable 
mentallyjetarded children were, randomly selected/ 

82. Carter; John F , & Van Matre, Nicholas H. Note faJcing 
versus note having. Journal of Educational Psychology, De- 
cember 197^^7, 900-904. (iV^5) ' 

Varieistnstructions to take or not take notes during a recorded 
lecture, to review or not review^ lecture informatiinln or notes taken, 
interval betweenojecture and test of retention^ and type of test. Data 
from 172 randomly assigned undergraduaties were analyzed by verbal ^ 
' ability leveU . 



83. CARVtR,RoNALD P. Designing reading rate resea^cli. In Geoge 
H. McNincft ^& / 

and inquiry, twehty-fourth Yearbdok trf the Nationat Reading ^ 
Con^ejm^^ , 
0^ ^SI^H^fe^ im^ in sel^ted sfiglies- of accu- 

racy affflfe«^i^ usin^ diflFerentdef- 

mitions^'wordlehgth, administration instnictibns, and passage diffi- 
culty relative to: subject ability. V 

84, Carver, RcfrJ^Lo P, Manipuiation of a^ttentiori during reading 
using programmed prose /Jowrrttt/ 

1975, 7, Hl-254.aV-5)^^^ : . - ^ ^ : ^ 

- Investigates the jointeflfecti of (bonus tor correct 

^nswers) and facilitation of learning CmbcHflf^d^prbgramed texts). Sub-, 
jepts were 58 paid cpllege^*^^^ 

after readitig the original or revised v>r&ort of ^|)a3sage, under.bon^ 
or no bonus conditions'' ; * ■ ^'^ - 
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T : r. Summary weintraxjb^ et al. ^ ' ! . / • 475 v 

85/ /Gary : 

vj;; 5^ -^^ 

' / ;ry/|etfgraphy, a ^ - 

^^^^ " • 

• r^^^^ of relative aifd develofiment^ eit^ • 

; upoh M^ ' i , 

V yhovvryoung^^^ 

•> ' 86. fe^ with gun 

■ind^camera: In Gene Kerstiens-(EdJ)iV^ of the Sev- > / 

enth j\nnual Cot^^ ■ 
; , c/flf/o/z. Volume VII: Read^^ 

Pp. 41-45. (v^ii). .>■ 

Introduces a composite reading arid writing program, de- 
: V signfed to serve approximately 200 community college students fequir- - 

1 ing remedial assistance" > - / 

87. CHAFFEE^STEVEN H./& IZGARAYv ^ 

tion functions iri a mediarrich developing society! Co/n/^^ 
: tion Research) Ozioh^v \91%, 2"^^ ^ ' 

Surveys ^sample of over 296 people in Barquisim^ ; / 

zuela, regardinjg their motivations for using or avoiding newspaper \ . \. ' 
and television news about government and politics- ' 

88. Chang, Theuesa S. Self-concepts, acadeWc achievement, ' 

and teacher's rating. Psychology in the Schools, January 1976, - ■ ■ 

7i, 111-113; W15) : ' : : : 

Correlates child's and teacher'^^ . . 

: / cept, and{self concept ratings^ with standardized acad^ 
j;^ . ment. Data wer^ analyzed on 198 primarily lowerrClass children by . 

. 89;/' Clark, Margaret. Language and readitigr-a study of early 
reading. In William Latham (Ed.) The road to eflFective reading. 
Tenth anriual study conference of 

irig Association: i^p^^ ; 

^ 17-26. (V-3)V- ■ ■ - ^'"-"y'-- -"-^ . • ' .. ^- 

Analyzes, results of intelligence arid reading tests and parent 
" interviews for stfj^ngths and weaknesses of 32 children who were al- 
ready reading at' school entry. ^ 
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.90.. . Clay, Marie $i^Early.cKildhb6cl andI^tfe^ diversity ji ISTeW' 
. Zealand. The lteadMg Tecicher, JanHM.l976f 29, 333-345: (IV- 

• .'• .. 16) ■ • ■•■ ••• • ;•*:•!> ■"•■■■-4f Ji'^^'rrt;-^ * . - • ' 

V ♦ . vompares scores p^ readmg^ 

lingua! English; speaking Mag^^^^^ 

white/and 32 bilingual Samdari children from schobf entry at age 5 
.over a 2-year period, .^i/'- . 

91. Clay;, Marie M. iRe^^ brief: .orientation to the sjjatialj 
chatadteristics of the open book. 

\ .Discusses theoretical explanations (tf hand behavior -v/hU^ 
rea(liiig bbseryed in identical qiiadniijlets during their Ifirst year ih 

• ••''school..' ■ ■ ' ■' 

. ■ ■ ■ IV ■ ■ ■ ' - 

92. Click, J : W, Cornp^rison of editorial content of Ebony magaV 
zine-, J%7 arid 1^74. Joumdlism Quarterly , Winter 1975, 52, 

• 716-726. (111^2) 

Tests the hypothesisL that 1974 editorials in the leading black 
magazineicdritaih moxj^^black oriented social issues; content and less. 
. entertainment content^^n the 1967 e^^^ . I V 

■ ■. . / ^ ' . • . ■ ■■ ■' • ■ . 

93. Coffey, Philip. A quantitative measure of bias in reporting of 
politi^:anews. Journalism Quarterly . Fail 1975, ^Y, 55 1-553. 

(m-2f^H. i ;..■;.■:; •■••. ; ^ ■ ./ V V- 

. , IJses 3 diflferent methods of content analysis on a* sample of 
daily newspapers in Colorado for at short period befdre the 1974 gener- 
al election to examine the effect ofmanagement attitudes on jpblitical 
news reporting. 

94. GoHEK,' Judith H. The effect of content area material on cloze 
test performance. Journal of Reading , December 1975 ^ 79, 247- 

^^v^ ^ Examines the effect of content from seventh grade textbooks 
* in litpratuje, social studies, and sciencte on cloze test performance, 
controlling for content, readability, level, and students' readihg" 
achievement. Subjects were 63 randomly drawn seventh graders from 
a predomina^jitly white, middieclass junior high/school. 

95. Cohen, Shari; A comparison of crime coverage in Detroit and 
Atlanta newspapers. Jof^rwfl/iW Qwflr/^^^^ W4nter 1975, 52, 
726-730. (III-2) V ; ; 

Assesses criminal offenses In Atlanta and Detroit in,felation- 
ship tp amountand type of newspaper coverage over a 2-week period. ' 
Compares the handling of crime news in these cities. 



Summar^.of reading research weintraub, etal. 
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^ 96.VGohn, Marvin. Letter recognition^ na- 
\:^y: : :X^*ln RabertT. WT\\\kmsiBA.) Insights mto why arid how to 
:':.y - ' ri^atf. Newarky Delaware:^ I Reading Association, 

Explores the l^fbr recognition difficulties of a grbup oT large- 
ly fu^t grade children from lower socioeconomic families/^esents an 
•error frequency ch^art and correlates tbese with figures for the fre- 
: '■-'^ quency of letter u^e in English. Saimple^inc 



98. 



99. 
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101. 



Coke, Esther Uv Reading rate, readability, and variations in ^ 
ta^ic-induced prbcessing^ Journal of Educate 
April i;?76r(5«,, 167-173^^ : ; ^ 

Analyzes relationships among reiading rate, readability, and 2 
kinds of search tasks while reading. jSubjects were ,68 paid high school 
volunteers who read 8 easy and 8 difficult passages and either look&d 
for synonymis or exact matches^ target liists. / ^ - 

CoLARUSSO, RoNitD P., & GiLL, Sally. Sejecting a test^of # 

visjual perception. AcaJ^An/c T^^rapy^ Winter 1975/76, 7/, 157- 

' 167. (\^12) : ' 

' ' ft ■ ' ■ . > 

Lists, in tabular form, age rartge, standardization population, 

- time requiirements, number of items, group or mdividual administra- 
tion, need for consumable materials, and reliability "coefficients report- 
ed for 14 tests of visual functions. /' 

CoLARUSSp, Ronald P.; Martin, Hannah; & Hartung, Jo- 
seph. Specific visual perceptual skills as Jong-term predictors 
of academic success. Joar/ta/ of Learning Disabilitiesyi^ecem' 
ber 1975, 8, 651-655. KIV-6) ; ^ ' : ^ ^ ^ 

: Estimates predictive validity of a developmeritkl skills te^^^^ 
ministe jpd to 57 kindergarteners and 68 first gi^aders attending private 
schools in Atlanta. Subjects included 20 per cent bliack and were most- 
ly middleclass. Criteria were st^ridardized aicad^mic achievement 
, tests aamiriistered 2 years^l^iter. y 

Cole, Bruce J. Trends in science and conflict coyeragein four 
metropolitan newspapers. Journalism Quarterly y Autumn 

.l:?f5, 52^465-471. (IIL2>^^ \ ' . . . " - /" 

Analyzes content bif all science news stories (1 ,074) in 252 edi- 

,tions of 4 major dailies published in J951, 1961 ^ and 1971. Hyjibthe- 
sizes that reporting of conflict is more.frequ^nt today \yhen science is 
more diverse than formerly and that stiadBF Nvriters mention conflict 
more frequently than science writers. ^ , ■ - ' 

Coleman^ E. B. The optim:um^^^ reading for meahing. 
Theory frito Practice, june'l975, 7^, 195^0-?;? a V \ 
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SuggestsrE methodology to generate.short, idiomatic, easily^ 
fead s^nteriGes for adapting to cartoon presented stories. Present? 
word lists an* their judged ratings of.frequencywith*which they could 
niakeaJp^lTahd;2^Word sentM^ 

102, • GOLEMAi^, S. Methods^ and results in the lEA Studies of^ 
\ ;^ effects of school dnlcarxiing: Review of Edu^^ 

, V Sumrner 1975/^, J55-38iS,^ v; ; ^ ; ■ 
; , ?<jcuses on the effects o 

SIS of studies of reading, Uter^ute; Wtf achievem^ftt by chil- 

dreji m 15 countrieis; / • . 

103. pONCANNON, JoseWina/ Iliusifratiohs in bbbk^^ftir ChiK 
^^^reh: review of tesearch. The Reading Teacher, ""Becet^ 

V^5J9, 254^6: ([) : ' 

Summarizes findings from studies comparing the ^effect pn 
comprehension pf texts; using many illustrations and those de^void of 
f. pictures., 

CoNWi^, M/Margaret^ A. Jay; & Smith, Rbs- 

EST G. The relation between media use and children's civic 
^"^^re^ncs^. Journalism Quarterly, Autumn 19^^ 

:'.(ni-i)-,.' : : ■ ; ; • 

Assesses 284 fpurtfa, fifth, and sixth graders' political knowj- 
. edge; party prefereaces, perceptions of government bi^anches, and 
v_7. party activity by frequency and type of television, radio, and newspa- 
-Tpf per use. Child and parent levels of intiea-esl reported by the children 
were controlled. '■ ' ^ 

lOS/. CooMBER, JXmes E. Pefceiving the structure of written maten- 
4^. Research in the Teaching of English, Winter 1975, 9, 263- 

266;(IV-10) ^ : V ' 

■ ■ ■ r ' , ■■ . - . % ■ -" ■ 

Employs an open book rnultiple choice test format to assess 
242 first year college students' ability to identify the main idea in pas- 
. sages containing topic sentences. Subjects were randomly selected 
froih entering students and divided into good, average, and below av- 
erage readers according to their scores on a standardized reading 
achievement test. 

106. COPPLE, Carol E. Effects of three variables on the perfomiT 
ance of niiddle-plass and Ipwe^^^^^ 

ASimilar letters in word^. T^^^^ ^ 
February 1975, /«r,2i^^ / 
Compares pretests and p6st tests of t^^^ 
^ four year olds, including 10 contMs, to assfes^^ the effectiveness of 
^ . , letter discriminatibri training using or not Using overlaysrunder siic- 



Summary of reading res^^ ^ i.': \ ' ■■'^^j 



c^lsiye the 

lb7<, CoRLEY, Georgia ^ ;&'LEwrs; Gharjles impact of 

I individualized instmction ortJbw achie\^^ £yw- 

V CQiripares academic achievem^^^ gains from pretest to fciost 
tiestjfpllow|ng^4 months of individualized iiistructiott in an open class- 
rboni a:tmosphere w expepted g^s post test to 

' folioW-upi 9 month^ liatjer^ Subjects 30 inneir-dity seventh grad-v 

v.. _ •ersV' : ■' ■:'V- . ■■ ■^ '"^'•■"y ' - \.- 

108.; Council on Interracial Books for GniLDRjEN: *Ho\v chil- 
dren's bobks distort the Asian American image?; Interracial 
Books for Children Bulletin, 1976, NewYork: Author, 7 (2 fSc 
5J, 3-23. (111-2)^ ' 

Reviews and analyzes 66 children's books published since 
19^5 containing 1 or more. Asian American central characters. Sum-^ 
niarizeS'findings of the 11 reviewers. 

09. Council on Interracial >feooKS for Chilpren. Picture 
books for young children .^ev/ York: Author, 1975, 6 (5. & 6), 

■ - ■ >.ii.(i) ■ , ..J-;-' Z; -^ 

. Annotates 48 books on minority and. feminist thjsmes for pre- 
school arid slightly older children. The books fall into 6 categories: 
/ African Amferican/African, Asian American/Asian, Chicano, Native 
American, Puerto Rican and Sex Role themes. 

110; Council on Interracial Books for Ghildren. Textbook 
battle in Mississippi, part II. Interracial Books for Children Bui 
letin, 1976, New York: Author 7,(1), 7-9 «H-2i 

Reports ptwiions of criiiijjio^s of 2 high school history text- 
books, one uf which was approved and the dher not approv-^j; tm 
adoption in Mississippi schools. 

111. Counts, T'lLDEN M., Jr. The influence of message and source 
on selection of%tatements b^reporters. Journalism Quarterly, 
Autumn 1975, 52, 443-449. (Illrll) ; 

' Investigates the. effect of sbtirce credibility and agreement or 

' disagreerribnt with student reporter's point of yiexy on the ntimber and 
accuracy with which they reported on factual and judgmental, state- 
merits cohtayied in experimenter-written speeches. Analyzes the con- 
tent of SOl^bjects' stories based on these tape recorded speeches. / 

112. Crain, Robert L., & York, Robert L. Eyaluatinj a success- 
ful program: experimental method and academic bias. Universi- 



^^9 ^^s%;^^AD xn/3 



/y 1976, S4, 233-254. (V- 

:Mat^^^ 100 etementaiy school pairs 

random assignment to recew^ 

academic achievement in the experimental arid control schools. Uses ■ 
• multiple regression to assess the effect of programs, funded or not, on 
achievemeJnt . ^ . - ' , 

13. Cranberg, GiLBBRT: Mail survey: respondent 

spond^nts: Journalism Quart e^^^ Autumn 1975^ 527^54 
■ ■■ (Ili-'15V ••" '' \ \' ■/[^'- , -r.^^':' ^v^-^-' 

^^/"P^^^ "^^^sl^^er surve^ tesSits after thelnitial maijirt^' 
iiitiind^aiUng, and final telephone call: Cunialative return tate^we 
\ percent, 82 per cent^nd 95 filer cei^^ 0 v 

14; Cripw^^ R. Governmental writers and African 

readers in Rhodesia. Language in Society , August 1975, 4, 147- ' 
'■:M54.-XIII-6)^ - " V,- ■ • - /■ - • //V./. 

Compares^ the simplified documents written by the British and 
Rhodesian governments to explain the settlement proposals to Afri- 
cans in terms of syntactic complexity and Jexical choice with respect 
■'-r to the audience to which they are addressed. :i ' 

15. Cunningham^PatrIcTa M, An inquiry into teachers' atti« 
tudes toward black-(fei^t-spe^ and non-dialect-specific 
reading miseues. In iieorge H. MeNirtch & Wallace D. Miller 
(Eds.) Reading: cgnvention arid inquiry. Twenty-fourth Year- 
book of the National Reading Conference , 197 5. Pp. <162-168 

■■ ■■(11)'.. ,. ■ . ^" . ■ ^ ■ ■ 

• Examines the r^fationship bei^e^n ty|!c of non-meaning 

c'^^ging miscues icctchers report theiiUvould correct on a 2Wtem 
qu^^tionnaire-and their recbgnifioh of black'dialect. Subjects wer6 70 
graduate students taking reading courses. . 

6. CuRRiE, Bruce F. The emefgenc?of a specialized'riewspaper: 
The Chronjcle of Higher Education from 1966 to date. yowP/i^/- 
ism Quarterly, Summer 1976,5^, 321-^^^ 

^ Describes the development of a paid subscription publication " 

. ^ for college administrators in relation to financial support, policy, con- ' 
tent, marketing, and reader perceptions indicated by a mail survey of 
2,406 subscribers. . ' 

- ■ ■ ■ ; ; ^ . : ■ .'• 

7. Danesi, Marcel. A critical survey of elementary and inter- 
mediate Italian textbooks, 1966-1975. Modern Language Jour 
/2^/.,.March 1976, 55, 119-122. (III-2) ■ 
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Pescribes and 
; : y haw in North Am^^^^ 

: ; *^ ^ ' aiiH methoHology employed in thb le^ssdii; the use-of supplementary 
. materials; and the presentation of cultur^^^ T . . 

i 18^ Dangerfield, Linda A.; McCartney, Hunter P.; & Star- 
: ; cHkk, Ann T. How did mass communication , as sentry, per- 
V fpirn crunch' '7 Journalism Quarterly ;'SumTner 

' ^^^^^T^^s cbhtent pfiiiate Hal from oil brgahizationsi 3 natipn- 
: M news magazines^ and congressional and other governmental state- 
ments b 1971-1973. 

\*1 19. ^ D- ArcV,-Pat. Reading for meaning: Vol. 1, Le^pning to read. 
London: Hutchinson Educational, 1973. (I) - . 
. ^ Discusses recent research and experiments in the teaching of 

reading and the responses of children from preschool to the end of the 
first stages of reading acquisition. ^ 

120. * Das, J., P.,. & MoLLOY, G. N. Varieties of simultaneous and 

successiv^e processing in children. Journal of Educiitional Pjy- 
■ i cholog^, April 1975, 67, 213-220/ (IV-3) : V 

. ^ ^ - ^Uses factor analysis of 10 tests including reading-achievem^ 
and readiness, picture analogies," visual ^and auditory menipry, and 
spatial relations to study patterns of cognitive abilities. Subjects were 
6dfirstand60fourthgrade boys of dull to normal li). ' 

121. _.DAy^is, James R. The nev^ students: what they read. College 

a0Jte^earc;h Libraries, l^^^^ 

InteFprets readers' interests, concerns, and goals from analyz- 
ing best sellers in various college bookstores reported in 1970, 1971, 
and 1972\surveys. 

■■• ■ ■.•^r- . \ :.'v 

122. Della Bitta, Albert J^; JpHNSoisi, ELu Loudon, 
David L. Researching the value and use of an agency's educa- 

, tional publications. Journalism Quprterly , Summer 1975, 52, 
V 326-332. Un- 14) 

Surveys knowledge of, interest. in, and benefits^rom re 
any of 20 representative New England Marine Resourc<5^ Infoi^ation 
Program publications requested by arepfesentative satnple of 9b0 per- 
sons. There were 409 usable questionnaires ' 

123. Denbow, Carl JoN. Listenability and readability: an experi- 
mental investigation. Journalism Quarterly, Summfet 1975, 52, 
285-290. (IV-I9) - ^ . ' 

■ ■ ' ••■ ^ ' ■.• 25.8'. ■ 
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: ^ Uses pre-tre^tment and p 
V ye^tigate coinprehen^ of written veimis ispo^^ 
; , al^lify ley^sy Sulg t40 speech orjounialism 

domly assigned to reading, listiining, or contrbl grp 

124. Denbow, CARL-JoNf: A tcst of predictors of newspaper su^ 
scribing. Journalism Quarterly , Winter 1 975, 52 , 744-748. (III- 

V^'dates indices predicting newspaper readership >^ 
random sarnple of 355 telepjipne ^scribe^ 

• ^xduding university numbers; yaria&les^i^^^ 
occujpation, education, and length of residence. ^ 

125. Dennis, EVERETTE^., A SiVDOFF, MiGHALvl^^edia coverage i 
of children and childhood: calculated indifference br neglect? 
Jourrialisrn Quarterly , Spring 1976, 5i, 47-53. (I): 

* Synthesizes historical material on past coverage of children, 
attitudes toward children, and communication research in an exami- 
nation of the nature and extent of media coverage of children. 

126. Derqche, Edward F. Teaching reading with newspapers: a 
review of selected studies aftd reports. The Minnesota Reading 
Quarterly , Ociobtx^lS, 44. (I) ^ 

Presents pre^program and post program reading achievement^ 
results of 7 . briefly described reports of using newspapers and maga- 
zines to teach reading. The students were in fourth grade through high 
schooL " . 

1 27. D^ssAUER, John P; Book publishing: What it is, what it does. 
New York: R. R. BoWker, 1974. (III-9) 

Reviews the history and environment of book publishing. In- 
vestigates the qualifications of practitioners and the products and 
processes of manufacture and marketing. Inquires into the patterns of 
ownership and* styles of management and into the economics and fir 
e Tiance of the process. » - . 

128. DeWeese; L. Carroll, III. Computer content analysis of 
printed media: alimited feasibility study. Public Opinion Quar- 
tejjfly. Spring 1916, 40, 

' Estimates cost of difiFerent methods ^ 

to compute^readable form for content analysis using a computer- 
based dictionary. Applies 1 method to editorials in 3 newspapers sam- 
pled from 1960^1^2- L 

pr d'Heurle, Adma;' Feimeh, Joel N.; & Kraetzhr, Mary C. 
World view of folktales: a comparative study. T/ie E/emen/ary 
School Journal, November f975, 76 , 75-89. 011-2) - 
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130. 



131. 



Analyzes folk tales from Afifica, Japan, Norway, and by 
- Grimin. Compares frequencies of types of characters , ajBFebt^^^^^^ 
.. come, aggressive, behavior; and cultural values expressed ..^r i.: ^ 
..: ■■ ' - ■' ■■ '. ' ' . ■ ■. • " -'■ k ■ " ■"'•» 

*blA«>GUERRERO, ROGELIO; ReVeS-^^^ ISABBli^ WITZ- 

Ki, JJipNALD |B.; & HoLTZMAN, Wayne H^ Sesarne^Stre^^^ 
arouhd the worldf Plaza Sesamp in Mexico:' an;^y^ 
Journal of Comrnunicapon , Spring 1 976 , 26 ,^ 1 45- jli^, (y-4) 
^ Recbupts earUer expN^j ^ 
vieweFS'Of^he iSp£^^ 

a newfielcl'sltjudy in M^ and ^S-yesp-oH^yiewers ot 

16 tests. Sample includes urban Jower-cl^^ blue-Collar and rural eco>, 
nonai(ifeilly deprived. 

DicKERSON, Wayne B. Decomposition of orthogrsiphic word 
• classes. Linguistics: an international review , November 1 , 1975^ 
' 19^4.(1) . ^ \ 

y Summarizes recent research on 5 "exceptional^ spelling ^at^- 

terns demonstrating how they help the rd^der predict pronunciation. 



132. 



133. 



Di^TERiCH, ]3aniel 3. Annotated bibliography of riesea^ch in^ 
the teaching of English; Jaly 1 , 1975 to December 31 , 1975 ■ Rk- 
search in the T£achWg of Englis^^^^^ 83-98. (1) 

^ Annotates iO'r studies. in 6 arenas? bilingual and bidialectical; 
language and verbal learning; literature humanities,^d.me<lia; teach- 
er eduction; testing and evaluation; arid written arid oral'^ornmuaica:: 
.-tibn. ■ ' : \ - . .■. 

Dill, John R ; BRADft^ORD,^ Cokine; & Grossett, Marjorie. 

Comparative indices of school achievement by . black children 
' from different preschool jprograms. Psychologicai Reports, Dcr 

cember 1975, 57, 871-877. (IV-16) ^ / * ' • ; 

, Analyzes the relationship of developmental day care* custo- 

• dial day care,. Head Startj and no preschool prb^ram to (Jemo^raphisfe:: 

family variables, attendance, personal-social bjehaviorj iratirigs, and 

reading achievement. Data were collectied on 728 urban children dur- 
Mng first, second, and third grades. 



134. ,*i)iMiTRUEViG, N, & suVyey of the reading hab- 

_ it^ and interests of learners of English in BGlgrsidc. English Lan- 
gudge Teaching Journal, Ocioh^r 1975, iO, 36-45. (Ill -4). 

Describes the reading patterns of 348 university arid secon- 
dary school students, Questions, the location of reading and time 
spent ori English language publications. . <^ * 
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135, . DONOHU^JG; J ; & Olieiv^/C. N/ Mass^m 
' d ia and the knowledge gap : Cojnmunication i^seaich , Jariu^v 

•.; 1975,2,>22,iIIK14). ' . ^' ' '•'■is-^- ■ . - 

: Explores 4 social system variables that mS^^^ 

existence of knowledge gaps, or their magnitude, in the community 
setting. Most findings are from personal interviews in 16 Minnesota 
towns since 1969. ' / \ ^ 

136. DoRE-BoYCE, Kathleen; MiKNERv Marii^yn S.; ./& 
McGuiRE, Lorraine^. Comparing reading expectjancy for- 
mulas. T/ie Readingneacher, October 1975, 29, 8-14. (IV-3) ''' , 

Cornpares 4 predictors of observed readin^'achievement, tak- 
ing account of sex, grades repeated, and levels of IQ and MA Subn 
V . . jects were 375^*fQurth and 358 fifth grjKlers. % '-'x^r. 

: . ,,137. dowNiNG, JoHNliAn application of the comparative method t6. 

^ : a practical (educational problem: literacy learning. Sc/iW Re-^ 

• ^'/^vv'/ May 1975, 5i, 449-459.: (U 

— ^ . ^ Analyzes reports on literacy learning solicited from special- 
ist^*in 14 countries. 

' in William 

\ ' iM^'^^W^- road to eflFective reading. Tenthxinnual siudy^^^ 
conference of the United^kingdom 
' * don: Ward lock Educatio'naUt975. Pp. 27-33. (I) . 

. ^ ^ Summarizes findings Initudies of chUdren's ability to. art'i^^^ 

' ' ■; late Imguis^ 

139. Downing, JpHi<^; Comparative reading: statfe of the art. In ; 
^ John E. Merritt (Ed.) New'horizons in reading. Proceedings of 

the Fifth IRA World Congress on Refidifig, 1976. Pp. 70-77. (I) - ^ 

Surveys selected cross-national research on reading achieve- 
ment, content of reading materials, and cultural and linguistic vari- ' 
ables influencing reading acquisition. ' 

140. Drader, Darla L. The role of verbal labeling in equivalence 
tasks as related to reading ability. Jo^/r/i^/ of Learning Dis- ' 

March 1975, 5, J75-I79. (IV-4) . ' , 

Tests for modality preferences among 12 good and 12 poor' 
readers^ descriptions of temporally ordered visual, auditory, and tac- » 
tual patterns, using analysis of covarianqe toifcortifrol for IQ differ- 
ences. Subjects were 11 ahd 12 year old. middled^is boys. " ^ ' 

141. i:iRUMMOND\ ROBERjJ.rSM Vt. KeNT; & Pl^^E^^^^ , 

PON A 'Intbrnal-^exte%l^ ■ 
V " i . ^ *'^'} »n<J*vidualized community college r ^ 

f ^'''P'•^^v^^'w<«^ Spring 1975, 72, 34^38. .(IV- ^ . i ^' : ' 
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: ^ > Inve^ig^es« the rel^onsHip of locus 6F contrJi and rie^dihjg 
/achievernent before and after , a reading iniprovemerit course. Sub- 
jects were 30 male freshmen. ' f ^ 



142/ i3]UFi;Y, Robert J.; & Ulric^^^^^^^ Reimer. A ebm- 

• parisoa of .inipairments in verjbal'^^^ read- 
ing, and writing in adult aphakics' 7^^ andHearj^ 
Ang DisorUers, Febiruary 1?76^ ^7 , 110-1 19. (VI) ; 

; Investigates differences^ between, severity of impairment 
. amdiig, and individual differences between language modalities in 44i; 
ap»hasics. Subject^ were rehabilitation patients whpse verbal compre- 
hension, speech, reading, and writing were indeperidentj|ij|itgd by 2 
of 4 speech^ pathologists. • 



p3Bbil 



143. DvLiN, Kenneth L , & Chester, Robert D. PlSIKbility- 
1^ . ■ judgnrients of pro and con arguments as an indirect measure of 

' eleverith-grajdersi attitudes toward bool^ and reading. In' PHil 
L. Nacke (Ed.) Interaction; research and practice for cpllege- 
,adult reading. Twenty-third Y^a^book of jhe Natiorfal Reading 
Conference ^ Vn A. Pp. 214^218. (IV- 18) ' V. \ ^ 

' .. Compares teacher judgments arid self-ratings of attitude 
'\ ward reading with subjects' Likert:type scale ratings of effe^tiveness 
- of arguments for and agairist readirif^Subjepts were 130 whitfe, mid- 
V * dleclass students. . v 

144. Duj^N, Ken L.,^itREENjEWALD, M. Jane. Matufesreaders' 
affective response ^to 3 specific propaganda deWtey loaded 
words, nanie-calling/ and' bon'owed presfige/borro\^^ dislike. 
In George H.. McNinch <St Wallace (Eds.) Reading:/ 
convention arid inqairy . Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the Nation^ 

' til Reading CqnfeXerice\A975. Fp. 267 (IV^JO) ^ . 

Compares ^semantic differential ratihgs^^^f ^characters de^ 
♦ sclibed,in 2 versions oT ip hunaan interest stories,^!: negative and 1 
positjvjp.' Sjj^jects were juniw high school and high school students ^ 
/ . and adiilts./ ' • , * ^ , ' ^ \ 

145. DusEK, Jerome B. teachers bias children's learning? /?^- 
. ' view ofXftucatioml Res^arc^ Fall 45 , 661-684. (I). 

.RevijeSvs the literature on t}ie effects of teachenexpectancies 
< op IQ and academic achievement. « . 

146v Eagan; Sij< RuTfi. An investigation into the relationship of the 
. / pausing pbenpmerid iri^oral .reading and reading cornprehen- 
\ sion^T^^ Ail?erta Journal of Educational Research , December 
; '(1975; 21, 278^^^ ' . - - . ■ 
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. •• ■ •• • _ \ • /. • • 

... V"-". ♦'^"^^sUgatiess relationships among pauses (number Jeng 

• . ^ placement) during oral reading, reading ability; and comprehension of 
, . rtexts read^^loud and silently. Subjects w^re 72 second aurf third"gra:d- 

ers - randomly selected, from the top, middle, and bottom reading 
achievement ranges: ' 

v_ Early, Margai^et. Important research in reading and w.i«iting. 
PhiDelta Kappan, January 1976; 57.^ (I) ' . 

' : i' / P'scusses implications of selected research and opihy 

i^^^ of teaching reading, national reading standards; 
■ skills, reading diagnosis, and language acquisition. 

148.^ EBERWEiN, Lowell. Does pronouncing unknown wordlf reai- 
^ ly help? Academic Therapy, Fall 1975, 77 , 23-29, (IV-11) 

Assesses retention of teacher aid during oral reading through 
. V / cloze tests on the same texts; administered 45 minutes later. Subjects 

, were 41 fourth graders. 

^49. Edfeldt, Ake W. Concerning differences between good and 
. \ Poo^^^^dtrs^Joiirnal of Experimental E(^^^ 

, . 90.93. (I) , i , : ■■ / : 

Reviews afnd synthesizes selected studifeS of good versifs poor 
' ^r' readers, fociising on processes during eye saccades. ■ ''^ 

150. , Edgington, RuTri fe. SLD children: a ten^year follow-up. Ac- 
' odemic'^herapy, Pan 

Reports educational history and current status on 25 of the 
^ . original 47 pupils who had. participated in a resource room program 10 

years earlier. * - 

'■ . 

151. Edwards, Judith; Norton, Shirley; Taylor, Sandra; 
. Weiss, Martha; & Dusseldorp, Ralph. How effective is 

CAI? A review of the research.j3R^.v^^7rc/i in Review, Novem- 
ber 1975, iJ, 147-153. (I) 

Summarises* results of 33 studies comparing effectiveness of 
computer-assisted instruttion with, traditional and other, non-tradi- 
- tional instructional methods in reading and Qther academic areas. - 

152. Edwards, V. K /Effects of dialect on the comprehension' of 
VVestlndian children. Educational Research, Fehmary 1976 
18, 83-95. (IV.8) • ^ ' . ' ; ' 

Discusses the differences in comprehension scores for '40 
Wesj Indian and 40 British children fiiMn ages 1 1 years 3 months to 12 
J^car^ 6 months who were balanced inage, social class, and oral read- 
. • ing abifjty. ' * ' " , >^ 

' • ■ .'^ ■^^■■■■■V ,2-63 
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.^^3. ' ^^^gLANp,/ B Y^^ of <ieiirF6i;Ieiss traiiifiig on ;.teai.ching 

• 7;^ ; ■ children tp differ imiri^^ 

' : plied Psychology: Augu^ WS^ilT^Sd^, (IV-6) . • ^ . . ^ : 
Uses.immediate and I-week (ietoed posYie^l^lg eomf)are let- 
; . ter discriininati of 108 preschoolers paught by erro^Te^s^aining 
) with distinctive' features or irrelevaint cu^^ trSaKiortal^ 

■ / reinforcement-extinction, procedures. ^ ^ 

. 154: Ekwall, Eldon, E. Infornnial reading inventories: the instruc- 
tional level :T/zM^«c//«^Trac/ier . 

:J . Exarnine%4£fiD>^*ons oH 
tration levels of ffeaSTng cornprehension and word recognition: Re- 
views findings fromZ^^^ 

' 155. Elley, W. B ; iIIhAw, I. H.; .LAMB/H.r& 

role of grammar ^Sfe secondary school English curficulum. 
search in the Teaching of English. Sp^^^^^^ 

Analyzes the effects bnJ^nguage outconle measures^ includ- 
ing reading comprehension and attitudes, o^jtraditional versus trans- 
formational grammar taug;ht to 248 high sphoofstudents in .8 mHtched 
classes for 3 years; The 3 teachers taught each of the 3 programs at 
different times. 

156;:, Engel, G. R The functional relationship between word identi- 
fication and letter probability . Canadian Journal of Psychol o- 
g>^, September 1974, 25, 300-309. (IV-9) , i 

Uses 4-letter word^vof high and low probaciility of occurrence 
presented tachistoscopically to 40 adults to study word recognition as 
a function of individual letter predictability. 

157. Erickson, Marilyn T. The Z-score discrepancy method for 
identifying reading disabled cl}ildren. Journal of Learning Disy 
abilities. May \975. 8, 30S-3\2, ilV-\4) 

^ * ^Cdmpares resuHs of identifying children with reading prob- 

lems using a reading expectancy foi^ula versus a deviation score 
. method'. Subjects were 79 urban jira 99 rural third graders. 

158. EsTEs, Thomas H;, & Johnstone, Juwe P. Assessing iittir 
tudes toward reading;' a validation study. In Phil L. N^cke 
(Ed/) Interaction: research and practice for college-adult read- 
ing. Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Reading Conjf^er- 
^>/^c>^, 1974. Pp. 2.19.223. (Vr 12) . ' :'i ^ 

.Use^ a multi-trait (8 '*traits- ')-multi-rnethoci (4 measures) de- 
siga ti p va lidat6 a widely used measure of a^titudes'tpward reading. . 
. ' Data weri| colkcted from 641'Seventh through twelfth graders. 

V' ■■■ ■■• 'J'/- ' ■264 
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159. Esijks^ W; K': T^^^ and perceptual processes 
inJetter identrficatipn. Journal of Experimental Psychology: 

' G^Aj^rd;, June 1975, 104, 122-145: (IV^6) ' / ^ 

UsesVid young aduit^ in 2 sets of 
of word , versus non-word context, on the detection ^f tachistoscopi- 
' * tally displayed letters. Presents target letter before pr simaitaneou'sjy 
with the arrdi^ to, be searched, in isolation or in the context of words, 
non-words, or noise and various stimulus offset systematicaHy, 

160. Etaugh, CLArRE, & MlCHALS, David. Effects on reading com- 
' V prehension of preferred nriusic and frequency of studying.to mu- 
sic: Perceptual and Mdtor Skills, ditohtr 1975, -^/, 553-554 

Analyzes test scores of 16 male and 16 female undergraduates 
^ under conditions of testing in quiet surroundings and while subjects' 
i own record album was playing. Examines sex differences in average 
^oxes inTe!at|on to . reported frequency of studying to music * 

161. Evans, Bavid R.; Horvath, Teter; Sanders, Sidnpy; & 
PpLAN, James. Reinforcement of attention and academic per- 
fprmarice in a special education class. Psychotogical Reports, 

. December 1974; i5, 1,143-1,14,6. (IV-5) 

Assesses academic achievement gains following experimental' 

* treatment using :^pnvileges'; (/.e. , duties such as answering the door) 
earned contingent upon attending to teacher and/or assigrrifient. Sub- ' 
jects were 14 children, mean age 8-8. ^ 

162. ^ EVAiss,. Howard; M., & Towner,- John/C/ Sus^^^^ 

• reading:. Dp'es it increase skills? rj^>. Reading Ted t her, Novem^ -'- 
^ ber 1975,2^?, lS5-156.,(Vr6) . " * 

Compares reading achievement over 10 weeks using 20 min- 
utes of sustained silent reading^ versus 20 minutes of using materials 
for practicing skills taught subsequelit tdyiaily readitig instruction.* 
Subject^iw^ere 48 fourth graders randomly assigned toone or the other 
^ gi?bup5. - . . ^ ^ 

163. Evans, Martha C. Children's ability to segment sentences in- 
to individual words^ In George H. McNicb & Wallace D. Miller 
(Eds.) Reading: convention and inqujjft|^Jvv^/2/>'^^^ 

iMk)]^ of the National Reading Conf^mce J 1975. Pd. 177-180^ 
(IV^i^) . ■ . W , : 

Assesses 45 kindergarteners' and 45 first graders' ability to 
name the first, second, etc. word in spokeh sentences in September 
and again in December. Analyzes the relationship of first graders' 
. word identification abil^ty^Jo reading readiness and reading achieve- 
ment tested in September aind December respectively. 
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164. Evans, Ross A. ^ & Bilsky; Linjda Hickson; Effects of letter- 
reversals training on the discrimination perfor/hailce Of^EMR 
' children. Am£r/ci3/2 Journal of Mental Deficiency, July 1975, 

' 80, 99-108. (VI) ^ . . ^ r 

•■• . . . ' . • 

• . Compares diflFerentiation of and rf, by children given tasks 
. requiring'discrimination among similar, dissimilar, or no-letter stimu- 
. - * ; li> Sgbjecti we^e 6 to 13 years old, with IQ's 50-75, who had d^jSan- 
'T^ • strated letter rieyersals but no other ob^^ 

FXirbank:^, Marjlyn M. Relationship between rese^^ 
troKand reported results of col lege reading imprdyem!?nt j^ro- 
;^^m^. In Ge^j^e H . McN inch & W^Iliace p. /J4iUer .) 
Reading: 'conventiah and inquiry. Twehty-foUrt^: Y^ of 
^ the Naiional Reading Conference, 1975. Pp. 80-93. (I)/- V v 
, Evaluates 87 studies of college student reading and' 
skills programs that -qsed overall grade point average as deplr&nt 
variable according to basic methodofogrcal criteria. ■..■ X\^' 

166. FarkhapwU-Diggory;, S., Sl Gregg, Lee Wr Sh^rt-rterm m^n 
ry Junction in youn'g x^aders/jourrial 6^ 
Psyc^ology^^^ 1/ ' '-.-M'^ 

^ Compares '12 good and 12 poor grade 5 readers bh tes| 
memory ?ipan and scanning presented both orally and visualiyv 
lates oral reading errors to letter patterns concept assessed by 
jects* constructions of patterns from 4 minimally confusing letters^ 

167. Fa.rrell, Thomas J. Reading in the community college.:'(^t>7- 
/^'^f^ £>2^//^/?; September / J 

Discusses the relationship of psychWmguistjc studies of read- 
ing to correlational studies of gradepoint average and reading achieVe;- 
ment and to outcome studifs'of different typfes of college reading pro^ 
gramjvi 

168. Fehi ey, Joan T. Television and reading in the seventies, tan^ 
guage Arts (formerly Elementary E^/Za/?); September 1975, 

' 52, 797-801, 815. (I) * ' ' 'f$s--- '. . 

Reviews several studies of the ^S^rctivM^s of commercial 
/ind. public, television programs as instructWnal and motivational de- 
/vices to teach and stimulate interest in reatlfljfg. . - 

169. ' Fenwick, G^OFFREY..On comics— an annotated rea'ding list. 

The Ol^e of English ,.Au{nmn 1975' 2/, '18-19. (I); , 

Provides annotations on 16 publications deali^jg with research 
and opinions about comics. . . • 
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170. Ferguson, Neil. Pictographs-mid prereading skills. C/i/W£>e- 
velopmeiit, September 1975, -/6, 786-789. (V-12) 

Describes a learning ta3k (picture reading) and compares its 
reading predictive valittity with that of; other developmental tests. 
Subjects wei-e 100 children tested at the beginning of their first and 
second years in infant^chool; - 3 

171. Fesler, EUzAbeth;43u^^^ &:Kehle, Thomas 
J. EflFects of fallow through model: Primary*: Education Pro-: 
ject— Individually Prescribed Instruction (PEP-IPI) on chil- 
dren's academic competence. Psychology in the Schools, hrniX 

'. 1976; 75,181-^184.* (V-4) V - / ^ \, 

Uses a longitudinal ^iesign vyithin cohort and cross-sectional 
design across cohorts to assess the efifectiy^ness of a 4-year iftdivid- 
ualized prograrn. Tlxere were 253*' experimental and 61 control sub- 
. j6cts ^eritering kindergarten in :;969-1972,- they were tested yeariy 
therearter on appropriate readiness and academicf achievement meas- 
' ures:, ^ ' ' ' ' 

72. Fett, John H. Situational factors and peasants' search for 
market information. yowrA2a//5W (2wr/r/er/j, Autumn 1975 52 
429-435. (III-4) • ^ / 

Interviews A random sample of 1 1 1 farmers who subscribed to 
the local bi-weekly newspapej-^ regarding their information seeking 
;: and marketing behavior in cpnuectioh with their largest income pro- 
du<;ing products. \ 

?>, Filion, F. L. Estimating bias^ue to nonresponse in niail sur- 
veys. PuhliX' Opinion Quarterly , Winter 1975/76, i9, 482-492 

(111-15) ; ; /V • . : \ 

^ploys a linear regression model for estimating population 
parameter values while correcting for non-response using cumulated 
responses oyer 3 successive mailings of a waterfowl harvest question-: 
naire. Subjects Wre a stratified sample of 3,360 Canada migratory 
game bihd hunting permit p^urchaseys in Ontario. 

74. * FiLP. Johanna. Relationship among reading subskills: a hierar- 
chical hypothesis, yrw/m/o/ /?6>£ic///2^ 7 
229-240. (IV^9) 

" ^ Analyzes previously reported correlation matrices of subtests 

from 38 good ^nd poorV^der.s, half 7 and half 9 years old, to test a 
^ hypothesis orderihg phonics skills* from simple to^complex. 

. Fine, Gary AL AN^ R ecall of information about diffusion of ma- 
jor tiew1i^yentji|^ Winter 1975, 52i 751- 
755 (yi-lK W V : ' * . . 



yiSumniaryofreadingr^^ ; weintraub- ct al \-'yy-;\.r-.y'^--.,/'.\ . . : . 4?! 

■ . - ■ ''■ ./ o ■ ■ ' "■■ 

■■• . ^ . • ■,..•■;„ . v,v ■■ « ' . ■• i; 

Invesifigat^s soyrces of infornrHtipn 
igaation and nole contendere plea to criminal charges from i60 ques- 
tionnjUres disfributed to Harvard University. undef§raduat^^^ 'V- ; 

days after broadcast of the news a|id a halp2 Weeks, later. ^o^rces^ >^ ' 
\ included interpersonal cpn^municati^Qn atftd mass niedia. . , 

176. Firestone, Glenn, & Brqdy^ ^fATHAN. J^on;^itudinal investi- , 

. gation of teacher-student interactions and their relationship to * ^ 
«:cadefnic perfoi^rriance. JowrAi^f/^'^o/ Educational Psychology, : 

; ; , Uses rhultiple regression to, assess the effect of observed ; \ 

teacher-child behavior and IQ to readihg. achievement. Subjects were 
79 blacK 3nd Hispanic 5 and 6 year olds and .6 teachers. 

177. Fisher, Dennis F. Reading and visual search. Memory cfi: Cog- 
nition, March 1975,3, 188-196. (IV-13) 

Describes 4 experiments comparing the ways in which read- 
ing and search are affected by manipulations of word shape and word , j 
bpundary. A total of 177 undergraduattes participated. ' 

178. FiSfiER, Dei^.nis F., & LOFTON, Lester A. Peripheral informa- , 
tibn extraction: ai developmental examination of reading pNc- 
jjsses. Journal of iExperimental Child Psychology , February 

1976, 2i , 77-93. (ly- 13) ' \ - ^ ^ V • ^ ' ^ \ 

Compares children's and adults'' speed of reading, searching ° 
for specified targets, and same/different jttdgments of letter pairs in 3 
experiments. Type, word boundaries, andjletter locations were vaf? \ / *• 
ied. Subjects were 72 introductory psychomgy students and 216 third, ^ 
fourtl), and sixth graders for the first 2 experiments. Aduit^^nd 15 
fchildren from graded 2, 3, and 5 were subjects for Experiment 

■ ^ 

- *179. FisHMAN, AiSNE Stevens. A criticism of sexism in elementary . 
: readers. r/z^ /?6'arf/>2^^r^ac/2i?r, February 1976,29,443 , 
. Summarized several surveys of basal readers analyzing pre- 

sentations of males and females. ' . 

18^. Forester, Anne D. Learning*^he,language of reading — an q\- 
ploratory ^iudS. The Alberta Jourhai of Educational Research y 
' March 1975,'^2/, 56-62.'(IV-ll) . * 

Analyzes classroom observations of chiJd/teacher interaction .0- 
aiTd tape recorded oral reading by 1 good, 1 average,- and 1 poor read- 
•* er, to study reading acquisition^ Observations were made oa8 kinder- ^ . 

gartners during 3 sessions anfi on 20 first graders during 7 sessions ojf , . * 
' . . IVi honreach. - 

/. 181. FoRNEss, Steven R. ; GuTHftiE, DoNALD^& .' 

' Follow-up^ of high-ris^ children identified, in kindergarten o : 
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through direct dsissroom ohsQvvsiUon. Psychology I in the 
Sdiddis, January 1976/1^ r 4^^^^ . \ / 

. Validates time-sampled behavior ratings of verbal, Attending, 
disruptive, and teacher/peer responsive behavior made on 94 kinder-*^ 
. . . garteners against teacher ratjngs and academic achievement scored 
_ - obtained on 61 of the children who remained in that school at the end 

of the first grade. 

182.1 Foster, Glen G.; Schmidt, Carl R.; & Sabatino, David! 
Teacher expectancies and the label "learning disabilities/' 
• ^ Journal of Learning Disabilities, February 1976, 9, 111-114 

. ■ (^J^- . ' •. :\: ■ 

Uses a videotape of a normal child taking diagnostic' tests in 
an experiment assessing the efiFects of labeling. Of the 44 teachers 
who rate4 the child's observed and potential problems, half were told . 
he was normal and half that he was learning disabled. f 

183. FouRNiER, Patricia A.; Mazzarella, Madeline M.;' Ric-^ 
ciARDi, MORENA M.; & FiNGERET, Allan L. Reading level 

\and locus of interference in the Slroop color-word task. Per- 
ceptual and M^tpr Skills , August 1 975 , 4/ , 239-242, (I V-5) / 

Studies colorrjvord interference as a function of reading level. 
Snbjects Were 20 third and . fourth graders, half of whom were good 

^ and hair of whom were poor readers according to teaqher identifica- 

*V tion and reading achievement scores. ^ 

184. Fox, Barbara; & Routh, Donald K. Phonemic anah^and 
synthesis as word-attack sVxWs: Journal of Ediiicatytkial Psy- 
chology, February 1976, 65, 70-74. nV-9) y ' v 

^ - . * Compares efiFects of phonic blend training onxfecoding words 

in qhildren proficient at segmenting syllables int^ndividual pho- 
nemes (N^20). Subjects were lipper-ipmdleclass 4 year olds. 

^ 185. Fox, Sharon E. Assistingj^ildren's language development. 
T/je Reading Teacher, April 1976,29, 666-670, (1) 



186. 



Relates findings from selected studies on language devel- 
opment to implications for teachers. Discusses jesearch on th§ rela- 
tionship of oral language and reading. . ' 

Frank, Jan, & ,^Levinson; Harold Nf^Dysmetric ^d^l^xia 
- and dyspraxia, Acadernic Therapy, Winter 1975/76, 77>133- 
' 143. (IV-1): /. \ 

. , * Attempts to dififerentiate sp*ecific,^ priinary, and devel- 
: / . opmental dyslexia from dyslexia involving cerebelkr-vistibular signs 
. exhibited on neurop^ychiatric examinations ipf over 1,(K^ 
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187. Frase, Lawrence T,, & Schwartz, Barry J.oEflfect of ques- 

. tion pVodiiction and answering on prose recall. Journal ofEcht^^ 
^ • V -catjonal PsyM 1975, 67,; 628-635. (IV-5): * 

. • ; . Reports 2 experiments on studying,* using paid subjects-^S 
. ■^?#?^vHigh seh^ and 64 college students. Varies instructions on . ' 
' answer questions and dn type of question to con- 

^f^^^Jly'^ group of subjects were merely told to study. 

188:, Friedman; Monroe Peter, & Wilson, R. WAko. A'pplica- : 
tion of unobtrusive measures to the studj^df textbook usage by 
college students. Journal of Applied Psychology, October 
1975, 60, 659-662. (IV-5y ^ / !^ ;i 

; ^ Uses strategically placed glue seals in introductory psycholo- 

gy textbooks and assesses underlining to.investigate how 137 students 
; used their books. Analyzes usage patterns by sex (71 females) and 
type of Vxam (essay oj^- multiple chpi^^^ 

189. Fronk J Robert H. The eflFect of student reading level", type p§ 
instruc^onal material ,^^nd rnbde of instruction on time required V 
to reach mastery-lefVel learning. Science Education, October/ 

, / December 1975, 59, 487.491. (I V-4) 

Investigates criterion learning as a function of reading 
achievement, listening vei'^us reading, and.task (manipulative applica- 
. tion oFinstructions versus4on-manipulati©ri), Subjects were 48 under- 
graduates divided intp'hig^j^yerage, and low reading groyp^ 

190. Frymier, Jack R.; Henn>^g,'Mary Jo; HENNirsiCj, Willia? 
Jr. ; Norris, Linoa; & West, Sara C. A. loH^tudin^ study 
ac^derfiic motivation. The Journal of Educational Reseqr^ 

^October 1975, 69, 63-66. (IV-B) ;^ 

Investigates'^relationships pf a test of motivation to seventh 
and twelfth grade I Q, reading and mathematics achievement, high 
;School graduation, coll/ege enrollment, and grade ppint average. Fol-r 
low-up data were available on 591 of the original sample 6f 853 stu- 
dents. ' ' - . . 

:. ■ ■ . k . ; 

191. Gardner, Howard, & Zurif, Edgar. Bee b^^jiot be: 
J : reading of single vvEords in aphasia and alexia. N^w/*op53^c^- 
: >^/a, Ap)ril 1975, 7i, 181-r90. (VI) , . 

, , V Jnvestigaties" cognitive mechanisms, mediating reading in 3jff^ 
studies comparing reading and^naniing ability of 38 hospitalized 
patients diagnosed-as aphasic, alexia, and alexic with severe agraph'^ 
ia. Stimuli were 84 words of varying levels of abstraction. ^ 

^ V ^ . >76', :;|^;' ^ 
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192. GEiSEtMAN, Ralph E., & Riehle, Jonathan P. The fate of 
:^to-be-forgotten sentences in semantic positive forgetting. ^«//^. 
\ : tin /£Jhe Psycho 

; 'tTses logi^c^lly ordered and scrambled 
to test effect of sentence* organization on incidental; and directed fr^ 
recall; 48^psychology undergraduates were randomly assigned to 
remember the.impjmation about dneUieme but tested on both. 
, ■ . . . . ' ■ ' ■ ■' •• .' • ' 

1^3. Gentile, Lance M. Effect olN;utor sex on learning to read; 
The Reading Teacher, May 197i5, 25, 726-730: (V-5) 
* Analyzes intem^pds between bretutpring and post^toring* 

reading ^hievemeq^^^^^^ tutor sBx, tutor ethnicity (Anglo or 

Mexican-AmericanXj^rifl^R^^^ 

jects were 60 MeXieSb^-Aiii^pan boys and 20 tutors. 

194. Gentilev Lance M., & McMillan, Merna'^ When Johnny 
- can't read but Mary can, men can help. The Reading Teacher 

. Mm- i976, 29, 771-775. (I) ' . . 

Summarizes findings from several studies of diflferences be 
tween mkle and female teachers in the classroorft and in general. 

195. Gentry, W. Doyle. Aggression in fairy tales: comparison of 
three, caltures. Psychological /Jepoir//, December 1975, 37 
895-898. (III-2) ' V ^ ' 

Estfrhates the extent of aggressive content in 6 fairy tales uti- 
lized in American, JapaneseVarid Middle Eastern Indian cultures. 

'■■ t» 

196. Gibson^ Eleanor J. Trends^n percept^^l development: impli- 
, ' cations for the reading proceL. In A-nfie D. Pick (Ed.) Minne^ 

sola Symposia on Child Psychology,' Minneapolis: 
^^rh^Enlvir^^^^ pf ^Minnesota JPr^^^ :0/ji: P&: "14-54 . (I) ' 
^O^^^^ l^tisses^ji^ findings 
•W3 'trendsln oerceptual deyelopmeiiiLl ) increasing specificity of cor- 
res^rwi^^'e^^ in, stimulation and the diflfer 

- enliatton^i^ increasing optimization of attention, 3) ih- 

creasing?^i^C^ the perceptual process of information pickup. 

/ ' ' • . ■ • ' . )■.■.*. ■ • 

7. Gillard, H. C. Factors aflfecting the efficient reading ot sci-f^ 
ence textbooks^a pilot study. In Vuiiam Xatham 
road to effective reading. Tew/Zi fl/i/iwcr/ y/w conference of ^e\ 
United Kingdom Reading Associajion. Londoit: Wafd Lock 
Educ^ion^i^^^^^ ' 

' . X '^f relationship of cloze scorfes for biology^/ chem- 
. istry, phys^^^^Srtgiishl^^^^ pupil-reported Unknown Words 

. in scien^ ta^lToks to reaching subskills, factors determining textbook ^ 

selection, |jt^aching methods research. Subjects were 90 first and 56 . 

fourth year ^iplents^ ; 
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198. Gii^LEsPiE, Patricia H.; Miller^Ted l." ■ & Fielder, Vir- 
ginia Dodge. Legislative definifiohs of learning (Slsabilities: 
roadblocks to effective, service, \/awrntt7 of Learning Dis-^ 

. . : abilities, •Dec^m^ 

: . • Uses questionnaire^' sent to all 50 state departments of educa- 
tion (60 p^r cent return rate) to determine the kinds of vajji6bility 
among the states ii? their procedures for identifying, assessing, and 
placing of ^learning disabled children. 

199. GqtDENBERG, Edie N. Making the papers.: London: D.* C. 
. Heath, 1975. (III-7) V 

Investigates the eflForts of '*have-not'' groups to gain aiccess 
* to newspapers through field studies of 4 urban poor group^ in Boston 
and interviews *with news people in Boston during f971-1972. 



200. GoLUB, Lester S. Literacy in developing countries. In George 
H. McNinch & Wallace D. Miller (Eds.) Reading: convention 
and inquiry. Twenty-fouj^h Yearbook of the National Reading 
Con/ere/ice, 1975. Pp. I17.-122: (I^ 

Focuses (Jn illiteracy rates in a summary of findings from is 
publications.on literacy programs. 

201. Qo^ri^CRE, Elizabeth. British research and beginning read- 
ing. Tn William Lathani (Ed.) The road to effective reading. 

. * Tenth'annual study cohfierence of jhe United Kingdom Read- 
ing^ Association, London: Ward LoCk Educational, 1975. Pp.. 
55^62. (I^V ' ■ ■ >■ 

Discusses who does research where and the extent, scope, 
funding, and priorities of research. 

202. GooDACRE, Elizabeth J. Reading research in Britain— 1975. 
Reading, March 1976, 10, 4-10. (1) ' ^ 

* ^ Summarizes research^findjngs on studies of readinjg standard^ 
*^ahd tests, dyslexia and specific r^adingTetardation, remedial anp 
reading provision, reading development/and materials and reading^- 
terests. . * ^ " . ' 

203. Goodacre, Elizabeth i . Reading Research. 19^, Reading, 
* BerksiRGl 5RU: University of Reading, SchOorprEducatiori, 

J 975: (I). ' - / / * ' 

' Surveys research available between January through Decem- 
^ber , 1,974, ioqluding tests, specifiti reading of difficulties^ remediatiort 
and langu^e. Annotates 65 relevant articles and books. V v . 

204. Goodacre, Elizabeth J. . Repent studies of reading standar^^ 
in .the United Kingdom. In John E. Merritt {Ed.) New horizons 

\ in /eading. Proceedings of the Fifth IRA World Con'gress on 
Reading, 19^6. Pp: .494-499. (I)' ' ' . 

--/■■'^•v^ ■"■ v.." -272 •• ' 
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READING RESEARCH QUARTERLY • VVli^ 



Discusses profclems in Purveys of readiijg standards in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scptland, and Northern Ireland; including type and vatii- 
; etie$ of tests Used, possible sample bias, exterpoliating findings from 
one age group to another, and varying criteria of reading backward- 
ness. Prefisents some findings frpnireqent surveys. ;; 

Goodman, Kenneth S. Influences" of the visual pefipHeral 
field in reading. Research in the Teaching of English, Fall 1975 ' 
9 (^, 210-221 (IV>n) / v 

Searches near and far range Jbf the visual peripheral field for 
graphic matches with oral miscues^tudents at different proficiency 
levels in each of sfecond, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth grade read 
texts at appropriate difficulty levels. 

GooDSTEiN, h a;, & KAHN,pr. Pattern of aohieyement 
among children with learning difficulties. ExceptionarChildren, 
September 1974, -^y, 47-49. (IV-I^^^^^ f \ ' 

Studies the relationship ampitg. measiyres of chronological 
age, in^elHfifilhce, and reading and mathematics achievemertt for 50 un- 
derachieving pupils in grades 4,5, and^6. ^ 

GoRMLEV , William Thomas, Jr. Newspaper agendas and po- • 
Uxica\,t\\ies\ Journalism Quar^^^^ Summer 1975,52, 304-308. 

iiihu) , ; • ■■ r . . \ . ' ^ 

> Identifies 25 salient state issues by monitoring 5 North'C^oli- * 

na newspapers on days the General Assembly met. Compares news- 
paper emphases with ranking of these issues on a scale of importance 
by 3Q State- Senators who completed questionnaires (retiifq jrate 60 
•per cent>, 

. , ' . ' \ • . 

Graves, Michael F. , & Patberg, J^udythe P. A tuf^rihg pro- 
gram for adolescents seriously deficient in reading. Journal of 
Reading Behavior, Spring 1976, 27-35: (V-1 1) 

Presents results of a highly structured non-individualized tu- 
toring prqject'used with }0 seventh and eighth grade students readings, 
between second and fifth gr^de level. Tutors were collJk students. 

GrEane^, Vincent,. & Clarke,. Michael. A|(||tudinal; 

study of the effects of two reading methods on leisure-time" 
reading habits. In Donald Moyle (Ed.) Reading: what of the fu- 
ture ? Eleventh annual conference of ihe United Kingdom Readr 
in^ Assqpiation.r London: Ward Lock' Educationiil, 1S75. Pp. * 
:i07-l'14. '(V-7); ; ,' \ . ; V'" • ^ • . V . ^ : 
; - Compares .selj-reportecl" reading habits and^ interests §f^8- 
year-old Dublin men who, 6 yearji earlier, had Been r^nSomly as- 
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signQd to 8-month programs of individualized,(N - 36) or basal read- 
er (N = 38).' ins^ui:tion: Of the original groiip, 66 retumed*question- 
naires. * ° ^ 

216; = GRgEN, RoBEkT T. ; Cunningham, William H ; &;CuNNiNa- 
Ham; Isabella G. M. The effectiveness of standardized global 
■ advertising, JournaT of Advertising, Snmm^v 1975, /, 25-30. 

■■ •.,;.(iiM4y- • y> ■• . - ■ . 

[ , Tests fhe extent to which foreign consumers and, US con- 

^. :V > 'Sumers use the same criteria to^^valuate 2 consumer products. 
;;^.>;^.,ySam included in this cross-cuhufAl research included college stii- 
' VV^I^dbijts from the United States, Francie, India, and Brazil. Includes a 

t^'^'' y ^t^ti^^ a rejoinder at the conclusion of the Audy. 

l of therapy fOr^hildren's 

revtirSj^l confusions. Academic )Therapy, Winter 1975/7.6^ // f 
; ; lj^^l^78. (IV-6) ■ ■ >■• * t, -^ \^ 

: / : Compares post treatment performance on 3 diagnostic tests, 
■M 26 childfen who re^ perceptual-motor training with 26 chil- 
^ , . .d^^^ SubjcctSkwere drawn from a 

; population of underachieving children already receiving some form of 
vth^ and matched on dernographic, academic, and psychological 



4 



2]^: 0REY, ^I^HARD. A Qpmparison of reading comprehension 
skills and accompaijyin(|iin^agery of fifth grade children reading 
^ at three indep'endent levels. The New England Reading Asso- 
■ y ciaiion, 1975, // (/), 25-30. (IV-10) 

* Examines differences in reading comprehension scores by 
i>e^; reading level (fourth through sixth), passages (fictional and non- 
' , : fictional) and number of imagery responses to 10 statements. Subjects ' 
Were 120 fifth graders given passages comparable to their measured 
reading levels and asked questions requiring literal recall, inference, 
evaluation, and appreciation. ^ . - 

214--^afr*FiTHS, Anita N . Self-cpncepts of dyslexic children. Ac«- 

J/.?mip>\ FaU 1975, /i^ . ' 

. Examines sielf-ratings onpa 35-item perisorialily test. Subjects 

, were 99 boys and 32 girls, iiges 6 tO''14, referred for educational and 
^ psychological evaluation^ x . . 



214/ GR0FFv;pA7^^ick; Blrfndi^ng: ti^sic pf^Qce^^.drT^j^sid^ ^he point?- 
y y -Reading WV)^, Miirch i^eH^l j^ ^v ^,' ' , 

Compares authofitati^ bptflfbn fa^^iabTe "^fi^ 
' riving Jijvord.prbnuricmt^^^ from,blen'din^T^||rT^ with 
releVtjiWh^g^arch findings. ^ * / 
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215: OroffV PATiiicKv Do children,need to blend words? Reading 
V; . / March. 1976; /P, 26.31. (I) '^'^^i?:'. . \ M 

V . ■ Discusses researbh oh >^OTM blending in relation fo assumii- 
tions found in, methods textbooks'^ . : , 

216. Groff, Patrick. The mytholog>^^^ words: 

' ' : ' Rieading horizons. Summer; 1975, 208-21 1 V (I) r : ■ ; : 

Discusses pertinent research r^rdbg . teaching vvbrds as 
; whiles. " • --^ \ ^' --^ ""^ 

217. Groff, Patrick: Resel^h in brief: shapes'as cue^tb wof^^c- 
ognition, V/^i/b/e La/zgimg^^^^ : y 

Discusses the concept of Avbrd .shape^h reviews 
related research. , ■ / ; .,.•,;>;■;• . ■ ' 

218. Grotta, Gerald L. ; Larkin , ERKEST.iF. ; & iciEPLois, BAk- 
bara. How readies perceive and^use a IttiaJl dail^^^^^ 
Journalism Quarterly ."^inXQx Wl^i^^^ 

•Repfiins interview re sdlts from^^ a 
' scribers to a 74-year-dlci .newspaper in a tp\j?ii of 6,350 souls. 

219. - Grundin, HA^s.^he develo^enf of reading, 

€!r co^mmunication skills during the comprehensive artd tipper. 
" secondary scliool years; presentation or a S>yedish. research^ ^ 
V ! project. In WilHam Latham:(Ed.) The ro^to SBfective reading^^ 
^ . . \ Tefith annual study conference qf the United Kingdom. Read- 
^ , •^ni:^soci^6n. \Mv\A^ Ward Lock Educational, 1975. Pp. 
> B9-14[7::<ilF^) . , : . ' ' 

Use^. Qv^appiag tests to cbmpare reading, writing, and spell- 
, mg achievemenj^^ through. twelfth grader^. The sample com- 
prised about .2 ijD^dents from ^e^^ 
. cial classes/ Stalling more than^ \ ' / 

220. Guidry, Lo.yd, J , A^night, D. Frances. GoinparaU^ 

. readability: four formulas' $ntl bkwbery books^^ of 
Reading, April iP; 552-556. (V-9) . ' , 

* Presents readability estimates on 53 awgrd-vV^ 
- books, using 4 formujas, their readability mean$, and the mean* diflfer- 
ences frbm the readability means, 

..^ ■ •• : ^ ' • 

221. QuiLLAUiviiN, Colette. >Chariges iri inter-ethnic 'attrttides- 
and the influence of j[he mass media as shown ^by research' in 
French-speaking .countries. Jn Race as news. Paris; Unesco 
1974. Pp. 55^87. (I) , 



^ : Summary of read^ >VEiNTRAUfi^^ ' -^.y- '^.-^A^..:,^ 

" ^ r ■ . Discusses the arid coritraistS; between the cbn- 

v-'^i^? ^ 5^ actual resejarchv Com-.; 
^: concepts of EngU^hispea^ 

*;"ing--50Cioiogists. \' ■'■'r'- ^'^ : 

: ; 222. pUNpERSOis, Doris V. Sex diffe)rertc6s iri language and read- 

.yr.^.'y',;--':^ JSumrharizes research fi 
- Wren's books and language developrrient, ^chobl behavior,: and read- 
i : * ing difl^ ' ^ ; ^ ■ . . ; 

223. HaAse, Ann^ M as a valriable in !\y6rd^ 

^ V , acquisition: a brief reppit. In George H. McNirich & Wallace 
■ D.' Miller (Eds,) Reading: convention and inquiry. Twenty- ^ . 

fourth Yearbook^f the National Reading Conference ^ 1975. 

. ;^;.^>pv 291.294V (iv-5)^^ ■ : 'M 

Investigatesrthe effect on seriy leaniing of ^^p 
ant/neutrali.or niegative sounding words visualfy or aurally. Subjects 
include;! 30 average readers in fifth grade and 15 paid college students 
who were randomly assigned ta treatment cQriditipns.- - 

22^^ Hachten, William a. Ghana's press under the N.R,e.: an . 
authoritarian moder for Africa. Jdurnalism Quarterly , Autumn 
*1975,52,45^^ /, 
Analyzes the pattern of mass communication in Ghana, the 
' manifest and latent fuf^p^bris of;the press, what the jjress fails to do, , 
and what the press cduld dQ under the National Redemption Council. 

225. Hain, PaOL L. How an endorsement affected* a non-p^isan' 
msiyorsd votp . Journalism Qiiarte^^ 1975 , 52, 337- 
.340. (IIKl4),../-.-V; _ .;• _ . ■'. 

Uses pre- ajrtd post-election telephone interviejyvs of a ^ati- 
fied random sample d^^^ 
. * lists to. assess the eflrect pf.ne^ 

. , * jnayoral candidate on votie preiference. ^ 1 ; 

226. Hales, Loyde'W.\ & Tok:Ar, Edward. ^T^^ ^ 
c, . * ty of preceding responses/on the grades^ assigned to subsegrtfitt 

responses'to an essay questibn. Jourif^i of Educational Meas- 
urem^ent, Sumrner 1975, 72, 115-117,.:^^ % , ' Wi-' 

Uses essay question responses: r^^ 
doctoral ^ndidates ia elementary education to investigate the effect 
. of initial blocks of 5 either very good Pr popr answers pn the grades 
assigned to^2 subsequent average rated £r^^s we rs. Subjects Vere 128 
undergTraduates in elementary ecjileation. 
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LM. ^ J ■ - .?2r , Hall, 1^ Moretz^ SarA;^ A'^ 

. early writers and seek^ to de^^ 

relation to lemming to read: The saimple includes 18 3 
. . ; years 4 months to 6 ye^^^ 



228. Hammill, Donald; JPAb^^ ^Randall; ; 

Phy LLis: Psychp^lingut^tic^ correlations; of academic ^chiev^- * 

: n\eni. Journal of School July * 1975, .7i, 248-254: 

;\/(y-12).,. '-^ , : 

Investigates' the relationship of psycholirtguistic abilities to ac-'^- 
- adernic .achievemerit using a correlational matrix with IQ partialled . 
out and analysis of covarianGe (IQ the cpvariate) of low- average; and 
high achievers, Subjects ^ere 137 middleclas^^^^^ V 

229. Hampshire, Barr^' E. Tactile arid visual readirig/j/ie Neyy/ 
. \ OuHook for t^^^ 69, 1 45. 1 55. (I) - ; 

j||yiew<the Werature pn reading; including mformation proCr 
es&ing apects, the roieio^hf sensory register, arid shPrt-^^ 
long-terrn memory to'cpdrpare processes involved 
tilereading. >r - - 

230. HANGGf. GERALD J. MRQ/ ■yie sponged The Minnesota Read- 
ying Quart erly^Dtctml^^ ^ 

Examines sirailarities and differences between 2 slg^ 
; lists. ^ .•■ 

231. Hannan, Michael T.; FreemanIIohn H.; & Meyer, Johjni^: 
W. Specification' of inodels for organisational effectiveness. 
Ameridan Sociological Review, February i976, ^7 ,136-143. (I)' 

; Reviews a study of school effectiveness using an organiza- ; 
tional data model. Contrasts regression estimates frPm individual 
d^ita models with and without estimates of student intelligeri 
cioeconomic level. Outcome measures were stiandardized reading ^nd 

■ mathematics Achievement results from 7,159 third and sixth graders 
: in 83 sQhools. ; ' 

■ . ■ ■ ." '• • ^ . • ■' ■ ^ • • - ' ' 

232. HanselI, T. Stevenson.* ReWabih syntactic transforma- 
/ nions, and generative senlanti•^^J^^ 

.. ' 1976,./9, 557-562v(IV-8^ : \ ' , ^ • " ; 

. Coippares reading Vate, comprehen3ibility ratings, and enjoy-^ 
^^'!'^^^ of origma/and simplified versions of *'good"- and ; 

Sulw6ts were 216 high, middle, and bw reading 
"^aS^ility eighth graders.r . ' * ' . ' 

• ■ ■ • ,.■•■•»»•• ■ . . ' ■ . • ■ • . . 
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233. yU^i^h , Cheryl L. , & Lovitt, TfloiiiK^ The felatipDship : - 

• : question typife and mode of read ii^cm^ al^ly to ; '"f^' • 

; t comprieherid; The journal of ^^^^^^ ^....^ 

/ . Explores the relatipns;^^ V 
^^nd the abUity to compfe^^^ 

i abled boyi^ aig^::9;^^^ ' :i"vv;; v : ' ; 

234. the K A studies 

■ thife mother tpn^ ' 
" ; of * Spripg 197|, /0 , 22-30. (IV^ 16) > S ^ ' : :? 

. Reanalyzes Swedish^^ achiievement data.accordiftg to v/; - 

. , . father's occupation and,* in high school, vocational versus academic 

^rack. Compares students'^vvith teachers' opinions aboyt^iteratMrei^ / ^ ^ 

HaRdv^ Madeline I. W research says to the reading' teach- ; 
er /Education Canada, \^ ^ 

Summarizes some maj^g>ifij|c^ reading instructiori and. 




learning to rea<i from the earlyr^JOfs.- Presents implications of re 
search results for tdach^rs and schools: r 

• . ., .■ : , -^^'i \ ■ ■' ■ . ■ -^v. ■■ ■ ^- ■ ' 

Harms, Jeanne, McLain-. Children's responses to fantasy in 
\\terat\!}re. Language Arts (formerly Elementary English), Ooio- 
^r 1975V52, 94f946. (IV-i8) . ' 1 
. * ' Evaluates 5, 7, and 9 year old's cc^ncepts o^^f^'asyj realism, 
and causality based. on responses of 30 middjeclass girls interviewed 
after hearing 2 modern^ fantasy books Uses a Piageti^n^d 
dpmental framework. ' * 

lyi. Harris/ Albert Practical applicmioos of reading research. 
The Reading Teacher , ; ' 1^ 

* Discusses reasons, r^adih&research does or does not. Effect 

\ reading instrut^tion,. including.- find^^^ negative or contrad^tory 
T support for ^^me theories about instructional practices. \ . ♦ 

<h238, i Hariris, Albert J: Some ne>y developments oh readability. Iti 

John^E. Merritt (Ed;) New horizons, in reading. Proc^ec/i/i^5' ^?/ . > 
the Fifth IP^ World Congress oh Reading , 1976. Pp. 33 1-340.^ 

(I). ■ _ ■ • — . 

Describes and discusses methods of. measuring readability. 1 



I 

V 



239. Harris, Larry ;P,<Attehtion and learning disordered chh '''^1 
a review of thieory and remediation, Jcrt^rna/ of Lepming>Dis^^ - ^ 
• a/;rfe/r/^5, February 1976, 9. 100^110, (0 : : ■ "^'..^ 

. * . Reviews the literature, placing attentional deficits irTa piv6tal ' 
position relative to inferior school4Derform^j4^f exceptujjial Chil- 
dren. Summarizes orientation response aridHB 
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; - fHeSv^)^ the. efficaey C)f diiig |&eraipy rejiucing^^ 

^ 240. Harris, Mary B.,: & I^rujillo, AMarxlus E. to 
f . ; study ^^^^^^ throagh seS 

- Cagem^rit versus group discussion oTCourtseling Psy- ' 

'i'^ \ ' ' assess th:e|3tecuy^ studying ^ 

' . ' V * f^A^T^^cii| V LAw-BfeN^^^ CoirrelsLtes of read- 

: • ; B^Uili^^^f^ Discember 1975, 

. ^ "a;"^ V - , y examinie^^^el^itidn^ 
: Vsliip^of yisual,;:a^ reading, achievement in 

- BO boy s arid Ji^ 

242. Hartley, Jame^^rX^ Peter: 
, V Some; p^r\^^tion# Oil th^ iriTi^d- 
- ing and ■ i^pograpHi^* fekearch^ Jaurndl of Reading Behavior , / 
/; Falll975,7i:2^^^^ ; 

Calculates testt-retfist correlations .^, 9 measures of reading 
texts t>nnted in varipusjalyouts, includinglK^, comprehension, and 

■ - " oral reading. Subjects included male and female university students 
. ajhd ^hool children, ^ ' . * i* . " 

243 . Hartm ANN , Pa UL ; H^BkNlb, Charles; & GtARki Jean, aC 
study of the handling of race in the 'British national press from 
1963 to 1970. In Race as I^ews.. Paris: iTriesco, 1974. Pp.' 89- 

■ -C- (III-2) ; ■ ■ ■ : ^ ■■: ■ ■ ■ 

Analyses the contents of all articles concerning ri^^^^ 
race relations in. the United States; Sotffh Africa, Rhodesia, IBritain, 
and Pfitish Goinmonwealth countries, in a sample ojf 772 editions of 4 
^ En|lisH^^li^Svpublij5h^ 1.963 and 1970. 

■^^^^^ What's new? 

Journi^^^g^^ and Verbdi Behavior y Ocl^^ 

iJpP^::^ model of coriiprehertsioh in a seri^of exikriments us- 
indirifl)^, or rajgative antecedent Su^b^jects wcff^ undergraduates. 
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Is, 4E;rJ, The rieading habits andjijtiter^sts df adolescents 
an^^Sults: Jn Williarh Latham (Ed. effective read- 
. i^^ Tenth annual study cdnferenc^^ United Kingdom 

. Heading Association^ Lock Educational, 1975; 

F^.;i4g- 156, (I)/ il /-/K-:]: ^- 

: Summarizes American and British studies of adult arid adoles- 
cent reading habits and inT^rests . Rdat^s jiindi^^^^^ to the role of read- 
r^j - r ^ it^ the school ii^ promoting re^ng. ^^o- ' 

246y He^^ Kathryn a. Teacher ratings of potential dropouts 
and atcademicaily gifted children: Are| they relaxed? Journal op 

::: - : y '^i V UsesTiational sUrvey data fi^om 22^,000 teachers oh 85,000 sec- 
ond, fourth, and sixth grajiers to compaV^ predictions of dropout and 
gifjted to variables including sex, race, attendance, socioeconomic fac- 
! tors, special services received, and actu^ academic achievement. 

^247. Heitzmann, Kathleen A., & HEitzMANN^^ Ray. The 
science, of bibliotherapy: a critical review of research findings. 
Reading Improvement ^^SuxhrnQv 1975|, 72, 120-124; (I). 

.Discusses historical trends in the concept of bibliotherapy 
Ldl6, including representative studies and their limitations, V 

248. H^DERSON, Leslie. Do vvords cpnpeal their component let-, 
ters? A (pritique of Jotjris6n?(1975) oil the visual perception of 

. : words. Journal of Verbai Learning and Verbal Behavior, De- 
cember 1975, 7^,648-^50. (I) . ; ; > 

Discusses lack of con tropin k previous series of experim 
on word length and visual perc^pj|^n of words. Cites other r^^search 
^ with conflicting jindings. . 

249. Henderson, Mary^nn. Individualized reading instruction in 
tWo-^year oo\lQgQs:' JoUrnar of^md^^^ March 1976, 79, 464- 

■ 47i.;(v-8)'^ . ■ • ■■SpV^^ .-^ 

V Compares 34-kudenfS gi^l^S^ 
including conferehces and class^lfecussion, with 24 students who 
used a prescriptive technique (packets containing directions, materi-: 
als, and se.if^scoring tests) on effti of course reading achievement arid 
interest gams. ^ • 

^ ■ ■ . :j ■ , 

250. Henning, Granjt H. Measuring foreign lajrigu^ge reading com- 
prehension. Language Learning, June 1975, 25, 109-114. (V- 

-12) ■■ : ■ • ■ ' . 






■251. 



4' 



252. 



253. 



i 



254. 



255, 



250' 



_ ^^^^^''^s predictive validityv ^p^^^ 
of tests of clo2e-re«Jo^tibh, syrionym-antonym^ind m 
at,2 levels of difficulty, and accuracy^ and graft maticality of s^^^^ 
answering a questidn. Subjects were ^ Iranian woriieii in a sei^ttd 
semester English course. - ^ . ' - 

HESHUSIUS^GllspORF/LdUIS^T^^ GlLSDORfvI>fe 

are femalds/boys^are-males: a'cpiiterit analysjs of career m 
■als. 7?^aA2Az^/ and Guidance Journdh t> 

■211 J^I^2) r ; ■ . ' ■ .W- - • 

Perfonris a cbntent analysis of 2 career ori 
Analyzes pictures and tl^eir accompanying job de^criptibns. 

Hester/ AL. Viplenx:e p^ front pages of three American 
newspapers, 1924-1973. Gazette, 1975, 27 209-220. (III-2) . 

Analj^zes front page content of 3 major newspapers sampled 
•jfrom 1924 to 1974. Describes frequency of violence, stories, their 
;Vplay'Von th^ front page, and the importance editors give'to various 
kinds of violence as news subjects/ . . . 

HiEBERT, Ray JEtDON; Ungurait, Donald F.; & BbHN, 
Thomas Mass media: an introduction to modern comrrm^i- 
_^^ripA? New York: Dayid McKay, 1974, (IIMy 

^ Introduces the student to the grammars of mass media. InVes 
tigates how. each medium codifies, reality. Discusses vvji^t the media 
:^have in common as rnass media ratHer than personal media. Inchides 
"'a section on reference "nfi^terials, one oV organizations involved^'in 
mass communications, and an annotated \ibliograpHy. 

Hill, Walter. Secondary reading activTty-lfi Western 
York: a survey. Journal of Reading, Oetbber 1975.79, 13-19. 

. Reports results from 172 of 202 schools sent questionnaires/ 
regardii^ availability and type *tf'instructional reading programs for - 
grades 7-^^. . 

HiLLERi^H, RcfBERT L. Toward ana^sessable definition of liter- , 

acy. English Jdurnat Fehru?iry 1976, 65 , 50^55. (I) 

Summarizes findings from several studies and review publica- • 
tions in an exploration of definitions of literacy. * 

Hillocks, George Jr. Reading, natural learning, and the inter- 
pretation of literature; Theory Into Practice, June 1975, /5, 
» 156-165. (I), • ^ \ [ 

Argues for structured leamirtg^b aj^preciate lite?i|ure in the 
^ontext of research findings concerning IdngUage J^J^ing; lileratu^^ 
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.257: HqFM &/VYHONSKy, kiTA j; 

^ . and* huijianrinterest scores of thirty-six recentiy pu 
tro^uctory educatic^lJ psychology texts.^^^^ 



: . . ■ -h vyv R^ and interest leiS^^^i^ estima^^ 

25S.^^pHEt^Bj|ji| Pulitzer Prizes: a history of the 

.^i^^ drama i music, and journalism^, based on th^ 

private files: oyer six de^dds. New York^and Lbildon: Cblum- 
; - '^ -bia University Pre ss , 1 974^- (III-8) 

; an accountJoif the 7l4 pasjt awafds ^d reveal#j||^t 

considerable se^b^nts qf the press have played a sigrt^jScaht rot^n.; 
preparing the pwWic fd^^ 



259. -HoLLiifAY, William G. TeaifShirig verbal chains using flow dia- 
granis arid textsck v CowAyiMm^ 1976,2^, 

'\ IlWj^tigates^teaching effectiveuiess of "single flbw^^^^^ 

ji^Wsus te^|describing the nitrogen cycle. Su^jject's iWe^ie' 207 high 
*^ch9oJr^!!^lbgy^'Students randomly assigned to ohe'of 5 treatfaent con- 
V ditionsfejfej post tested for discriminated recall of sedueritial chains of ' 
> v^rbaU^els. . ' - 




260. Holmes, iCeorg& R.; Srbw^ ANN^Nr ^ 
jHVK L.; BrcKHAM, B. Wayj^^ Robert 
Multivariate prediction-enhrn^^ acadenriic performance; 

Kde Hirsch inde^ scofe. P^rc^^Z aA?^/ 
er 1975,^7 , 73^239. (iy-14) vx -'^^-'^ 
^- Uses third gfade rif^^ing^sp^^^^ and handwriting depe'n-^ 
b . dent me|;sureS 6nj*2 iftf the orTginal 50 children classified 'SThiiji aca- 
demic nsk^\^hen they Were 5 years-old. >^ 

261., Howe, M. J. A., &„Co^jLexVLo 
■ " in mt^^ leahxi^'^yBrkish Journal of Educatibnal Psychol" 

. . o^>', Febrdary 197(6;i^ :2^%^ ; . ■ ' ; ; . 

Compares free and cu&recall'of a prose passage after 18 uni- 
^ : versity students read sirhriar*oV dissimilar passages. Subjects Vvere 
raritj^mly assigned to one of 'the* 2 intervening conditions. ■ " 

. 262. Howe, J. A., & 'Singer, |:.inda. Presentation variables : 
and^students^acUvrt in meaningful leaniing. BHr/i/i-yawma^ ' 
\^ :,' of]^Ucational Psych&iogy, February: 1975,45, 52-61. (iy^> ' . 




projse pa^^o!;^ a fu 

rize(N = 86). Iriihg s^^^ study,j^ sti^ients we^^^^^^^^ 
recall undeF rea^dufe^versus listenirfg:cofi|||tio|^x^^^ 
year ^college students; * ; '--:. ::^:.ff^ ^>vt 



263. 



: 



HoV^r|^^^^ Mass in^ia vIq^ 



Reexiffilind^ 
- V. expenmefiytal psych6l6g^Qcii|i6gyi^^ 
- ^^'■^W^^^ study^ questi6iis;the meanly 

> in its^^yn^er^^^ j^d gauges rthe extent to >rfych (|i^^ studies are 
compatible with each other andf iinply sirhnar- j^^^ 

'264. HuMKE, Rpr^b Gene; Scrii^i^^: R^ym & Grupp, 

Stanley E^llP^didates/ i^^ 
' cal advertisemeiifts. Toi^rAia/zi^ Autumn 1975, *S2f 

; ■ ■ 499-5b4.:XiII.2). ^ . - '^^^^ -■. ■• ■ \ ' 
Analyzes eContent of plpljtica^ 
pre-j^lectioivweeks of presidential election years from 1932 to 1960 in 
a Bloomington, IllinQis, daily. Examinesirelatiotisliips among party . 
. identificaiion, candidate appeal, andlssue orientation, and number of 
\ ^ ads to nuhiber oT votes. , . " \ . * 

265. Hunter, Diana Lee. Spoken and written word lists: a com- 
parison: the Beading Teacher ^D^ 250^253. : 

■v;-- ..(IV-9k... ' . : I • ^ ■ ■■'V '--' 

^ v Compares word frequencies, o^^^ 

tained through interviews of approxirhaiely 80 inrier-cit^^ Mack 4- to 6- 
year-old,childr6n^ith 4 beginning rekd^nj; lists aftd a cODpu^btained 
from 5 beginniffg reading series. ' . .( 

266. l^iWTO Sandra S: Sex:-role/' illustrations in junior high 
^:'sc1(|M hbnie Econom- ^ 

/cs /March 1976, 65, 27-30. (III-2) / • - . 

Analyzes 1,116 illustrations in 6 home economics teTXtbooks 
for evidence of sex bias. ^. / 

267. Hynds, Ernest G. j^m^rican Newspapers in the 1970s. He^ 
York: Hastings^ House, 1975. (III-8) 

^ Usesa variety of survey and other data to appraise the infor-^ 

mation, ^nflueince, -and entertainment service^ and effectiveness of 
^ ^newspaper stories, editorials, and advertising^ Includes, a sectidn on 
using newspapersMo enhance reading achievement? 
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• "^omenr-^a priajority'wiM minbrity^ 
Discussion^Vfuiier 10 - - 

Presents d^ta. otf^iHiteracy rates by sex ^nd continent. Prcr 
>j^sents informati6n:orLw6meh formal schooling in each ol ^|g>j naibr 
geograpljical region^f the '^^t'-'^'-X- 

; >ISGUR,vJ AYi>EstiabK letter-soui^ associations byj an oh- 
ject^iinagining-projeQtibn method. jourti^S^^. Learning Bis- 

:5ys&s 26 co»mm^ 

^ujd and wKose^ ^hap^ji^ie s^bfeii i^jj^j^^/je .g . , a p^ to 
'/-i^^acii^^bund-^ymbol associations to 10 noh-rjeap^ vyho kijew less 
thai^^half of th^e 26 letter-sound associations 




270/ Js\cxr W. H:, i&,HERBERT, Barbara HatchV Delayed au« 
* feedback with dyslexics. The Journal ofEducatidhafResedr 
"Ni:^4ine 1^75/6^ V 
• > Investigates oml reading of 10 normal reai^ets arid 5 ; 

- ics^- of ah4ve avejfage verbal ability^under c6n^jl|?ns of direct and de- 
' Jay^d auditory feedback. Stibjectsi^ere £ollefii^|udents. , ^ 

271. JACOB, Sai-ep H. Contexts and. images \n ve?LA\n^ Reading 
Wortd, March 1976, 75 , 1^7- 1?5; (I) \ \ 

;t , Reviews selected research in mental irpagery, as related to 
reading comprel|^^^^t3f ^Fo on the '^assumption of difference" 
to account for discrepancy between gool^ , 

272. Johns, Jerry L. HbW^^^<^ Dolch List compare to recent 
word/.courrjis-?'^ T/?^) Minne'spta' Reading Quarterly , February 

- 1976,20: 123^25; )159. (V^) ^ ^ . V V. 

DeteriTiineS/the p and^ the particular words in |^ 

- . basic sighti vo£at)u!ary list that are not included among 4 recently pub 

lished word freqjaS^ncy firsts. 



273. Johns, Jeery J^. Some ccmiparisons between Jhe Dolch basic 

• si^ht vocabulary and th'^'f wprd list for the 1970'^. Reading 

Compares proportions of words occurring in children's and 

* adults* reeding materials that are cbntamed in 2 sight word lisyg. . 

274-, Johns. Jerry L. Updating the Dolch basic sight vocabulary.' 
Reading Horizons, mni^v \9ie, 16, mA U iV-B^ ' ' ? 



" ' ' ' - V'^" V ^ ' : ^""--^^ 

. • ^ %, ^ . ■ . ^ 

: J: .r. . Determines wordsrcommon to 3 of 4j^eadmg lists (not includ- 
" ing4he Dolch list) for addition to a 1974 revision of the original Dolch 

. ■•'■•'-^ . '■' V* ■■ . .'•*■'■.' ■ ' .- ' ■ - ■ ' . •• • . . . ' 

275,; JoHNspN, WifLLiAM FJ; KoRN, Thomas Av; & DunjvVDennis 
r COnipartqg^three methods ot presenting occupatiofnal jnfor- 

cm?X\on. theyo6afiohal Guidance Quarterly, Septeniber IIIts, 

- / audio tapeV Of slide-tape and with job knowledge of a no-ihformation 
/ 'control gtmo, Subjects were 58 **reluctatit learners,'' ages 15-17, rari^ * 
donnily aM 



276- KApAKiW ^ 

. racitik^o^ks /or Chil^^^^ : ; 

; 4v^rSury.ey5„^c^ 

■ . V > and reports examples of comments by librarians who were inter- - . 

- ^ ^viewedi-- . ' , , ^ , / _. * ■ -. ■ : .-r;:^ ■ -f'-Jy;' 

277. Kaghuck,,Be/Ctrige Levy. Dialect in the4^^a^pf innei^-^^ 
city childrenrT/?^ iE'/^w^A7mrv 5c/^ 1^75,*^^^^^^^^ 

r ■ • ^ .7(5,. 105-1 12-/(]^-8)-..; ..|V~' 

* Gonsiders^,^^ "^P^eginnihg reading instruction v 

* . stemming- frqiiffinalyziJ^^ of 20 rafndpmly s^Jfected first 
* grajders in a rarge,^^^^^^^ 

/ : while conversing ^ndividjially with the investigator about a picture 

r.:\::....^:/ "■/ -book.. ■■ 




278: Kaganv SPENGEfkJ^ Held d^ipenden<^^ 



and the school ^ieS$fe^^Mfo b 

Mexican- American chil|P^9&i/r/7a/ qfWucationai'f^sycf^m^ 
gy , October 1975, 67, 643-650. (LV-1:5) ' 

'^^^i^v** ^> ^ Uses multiple regression and i^th analys;^ to interpret rela« 
^'^tionsJaSf^^aajj^ visual align- 

■ mej« task, s^l^ahd academiq achie\^ent. Subjects were 134 sec* 
ond, fourth, an^Sixth graders in a •Se^n^nlral, lower income school. 

^^SSk Kaid,: Lynda Lee. Newspaper treatment of a candidate's 
^ -news releases. Journalism Quarterly ,S\mng \91^, 53 , 135-137. 

Reports results of rnonitorinjg 25 newspapers in relation to all ne 
releases issued by an IllinDis state senate candidate to determine how 
/ often news release^' aVe used, type used, and how they are handled. 

If ||/^80. Kaiser, RoBERy A.: Hhihf C«eryi^ F ; & Floriani, Ber- 

-^10'^- NARD P. Syntactic complexity of primary grade reSdmg materi- 

\^.^.M>^' .. ..■ . 
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^ ■ ■ Summary of reatiing research' WEiNTRAUB. iet al' : \ ■ ^ > - : ; . 509 



- alSf: api^mina^^ 1975, 
29, 262-266, (V-9) ' 'M. 



• vUses a syntactic cfamglexity formula to analyze and compare 2 tra- v 
ditional arid 2 linguisji^^^al readers. iPassages selected were of equal J 
average sentence length/ I ^ / : " : ^ 

PELis, Li A. Early, identification^^ a t ^g^r -- 

igon^bf twp^reei^g te^ ' 



281. .KrAPELIS 

. - parigon 

\ -V ■ Estimates prediS^y^ prereading 

* . "skiUs. tests. U^^ regressidb to obtain the best predictor com- 

• ^ • binaition. Subjects wfere I I teachers^ and their 100 lowier- and mid- 

dleclass white students tested at the beginning and end of first grade; ; 

282. / Kapuan, Frank Czechoslovakia's press law, 1967-68: de-. 
^;^c6_atJ:dlllogL_tfie_j^ mQdia, ' Jvumalism. , Quarterly, AUtumn 



integrates newspaper storied with findings from studies regarding' 
^ the abolition, of prior restraint in a dij^cus^ion of, the effect of this v 
amendment to the jfess law on the intellectual community and the * 
militarization of Czech<islovakia. ■ ^' . 

283. Ki^^RV/EiT,. Nangy. QuanVty Qf scIy)oU educational ly ; 
" AdiCiovl Educational Researcher , FeJ^fiiary 1976,5, f5-17; (IV-, ^ , 

Uses regression analysis of data from 3 large scale studies to study ; ^ ^ : 
the relationship between length. of scliOoLattendance, verbal ability,. 
and academic achievement. t 

284. Rastner, Sheldon B , & RrcKARDs, Carol. Mediated mem- 
ory with novel and femiliar stimuli in good and poor readers. 
The Journal of Genetic Psvchology: March 1974, 724, 105-^113. 

■•;.(w-i4)' • . "7 ■ ^ ■, ; v/'^ ': > ; 

Examines memory processes and rehearsal strategies in 24 good 
and poor readers at the third grade level. , 

285. Kavanagh; Mtchael J.;& Beal, David L. The rje|||ionship 
between reader usage and attributes of action line columns. 
7owr/za//5Aw Qwar/er/y, Autumn 1975,52,4 

Uses previously collected Acti6n Line survey data to test .hypothe- 
^ ses that more readers will write to columns that stress problem Solv- 
ing over inforjnation giving, that name companies, that spend more 
money, and that report higher proportions of problem solving success 
than other similar columns;^. 
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' 288. 



290. 



291. 



■ ". ■ ' ■ . .■:-ii"<^.«<r--.". " • ;, • J .'v.', /. . .. ■" ^iT?' ' 

^EET^v^M ARY A . Ability of «tmlent$~to idei^^ ; ' 

spbnses before reading:^ In^6feo)(i:e^H/ : 

&^allace B^Miller (Eds!) Regiding; con^|gypn>;|d^ 

ling^Cdnferenee y ' 



^enty-fouK^Yearbohk of ihe.Natio^ 

Pp.-^.2^^ > -^7 ^ ' 

^ Ck)nii)ares C^lls^ 6iF;atfm^^ iffiJKiple 
choice items from a^stand^ lest to 98 i^ndo,mlyi 

selectedjirst year English ?Jud^nts with;Ye^l% pf^^a previous study:. 
Items were" administered pr^pr to and then sub^qiJent"ta readtiig.the^ 
:;passage.-. * '.'^^ '^^'"^^ ' 

Kellaghan, Thomas. InteUig^nce and\achievenient iaa dis- 
advantaged population: acrp^lagged ppelanalysis/TA^ /mA 
JdH^naJ of Education:, Sum^ 

Inye;itigates evidence tor and directidn of causality in the inter-cor- 
relatiohs between scored on intelligenc e arid a chievement tests admin- 
\ istdred to 59 children aitendirig a preschool at .^ge 3; 'and again at 5. 

KgLLEY^ William G. Jackie Robinson and the press iowr/7a/-* * 
m Q¥Prterly, Spi^g 1976/5i, 137^139, (1^.2) / ; J , 

Examines 4 metropolitan newspapers and 6 magazines foi location, ^ 
-- number, length, and objectivity of articles covering the signing of th0^^ -. 
-first black j^l^yer to k major league baseball team: - • 

Kendall, John C. Th€ T>J«>Y York Cfty ^pre^ krid anti-C^ 

dianism: a new perspective on the Civil War years. 7<7ttr>2ato^ ' ^ 
Qi^flr/6'r/)' , Autumn 1975; 52 , 522-560. (I) * ' : %; . > 

'. Examines conflicting fiodffigs of pre-Northem and anti-Northern ' 

^entifrieuts during the I960' s in studies of iganadian public opinion in : 

the framework of New York newspapers' attitudes towafd Canada at ' 

the time. . ^ ' - % ^'V V 

Kennellv, Kevin, & Kin^-ey, ShirI^y. PerceriVed-cpntin: 
•gency of teacher administered reinforcements arid academic 
performance of Boys. Psychologv in -the Schools. October . 

1975,72,449:453. (iv-u) ^ / V ' V* 

Investigates relationships of locus of cdirft-ol to. grade point .aver- 
age, standardized achievement scores, and students" ratings of teach^ \ * 
ers' reward and punishnient behaviors. Subjects AyereL49boys from 
sixth grade classes. • . r' V ' , ; 

Kent, K. E., A^'Rush, RAMONAjl^. Hbw communication be- 
havior of older persons affects their public affairs knowledge. . 
JaurncUism Quarterly^Sprmg 1.976, 55, 40-46: (IIM), 

In vestigates the relationship of knowledge of public afifairs to mass : 
media exELOSUte^nd demographic variables. The 1*50 interviewees » ; 
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Clarions in GainesviUe,:Florid^ * ' - 1 *^ 

29?V Kershne^ John R. 

7. : 7 . Gdn^iders recent res^rch^and speculate|Jon the relationship of liat- 

r^'^i '^^^^^^^ . ^ • i 

1:/^/ K293. K.ri^i>ER, STeVen J , ; & Kuethe, jAMgs L: .Children' s^pdrentat r ■ ^ V 

% v . 'cXss^sses relation^^^^ * • ' ^ " 

; :ljned;figure^ (a male with rfaale itjiden ts; a fe ; ^ ^/ 

- ^ ^ I derilJ) to teacher iciassificaS^ of the children's reading peWo . v V ' - 
• ance. ' c . — 

• 29^;/ Kingsbury;, MarV. The world of w.dfk .m <hildren's..ficti€m4 " ^ . , ; 
' 'Z^/igY/a;^/^m; Dc^ober;1975 i . * 

Y ^"^^Y^^^s^^ chi^dren'srbooks published in the l^^^ 
- J970^ to evaluate thdr poiil^yi^l o^ work m 

■■•••v^lues^,;; - t^- ■ '-^-i ■ J;?-.r . ■ . ■ .-^ 

' ■ 295. V kri^GSTC^^ Brqsier, (Sx^enn f Hsu^Yi-Mii^G. ^ . w / 

.'J^he>,ipvei)tbry ;of (ea^ 

/ a ' -J^pof^ a»^-itepi. multiple choice test; of reading . > '/ 

. ' ' ' principles and irrsljiictional practices administered to 232 subjects inr / \ : 

I eluding reading,velemem^^ teachers, and* iuider- • ' • 

\.-\^' graduatestwho had and liad not cpinplete^ v- 

. ' Kirjo. Samuel A.r A^Ei^rNS^JpHN^^^ ^ 
/ ^ dren erirolled in t^'e* child service^ demi^^ 
ndl of Learning Disabilities, ^X^^ 



? • Uses>quesitr6nnaire4^ 

. disability centers in' 2l states t<# describe .settirigf emphajsis, and type • ' " ■ 

• of T^meijM: l^fp^^ •! 
• achievf;.men|!^f t(le tfcildrcui.- ' , " " ' -fv , 

^- ^/i- V.-.- . . ..; 

297. KiRSCH, pbKdirHY I,;P6h-RSSqn, RoBfeiy S* V.; & Robinson. ; v , 

^ H./z^LAfs Expressed reading interejsts of ypting children: j,n in- - V • ^ 
teniatiohi^l study?.. In' ^ Melritt (Ed.) W . 
• > rveading^ Ptoc^eUingscf the FifthIR AW -r . 

; ; ^//^, i9^;tpp^^ (iv-is) . ,/ • / • 

%^ Sun^eys^ reading and 1*065 bbys^rn the, fi^^^^ 

and seconS years of fdrtnal schooling to^etei^ sirnilarities^anddff^%:» » v . 

•••^r-.v>; ■ --^ 



..teren^.^s ^pn IJQ cdmipiesV fro year^ krta;.withiriS. f 



'•■"y-'':' :sibria] writers;' ' v ••■ ; ■ .; ; 'K^^;v^:"-:> 

-'C- 'tv''--- 

299. KLEiNi Gary A. Eflfecl bf attentions utili-v' ^ ; 
zation: Journal qf^Educath 

, ■ ^ : Wpvents autqmatic^p^ 
irig* i^ponses 
;y ^; abilit^v lp indicate word bbnndane;s in*^coh^ 

printed without capitalization,^ or extra spaces between. ^ ^ ^ 

. ^ ^rords /Total N^w^ ' fe" 

300. ^Kl^U,i^ELEN^ HlLDUM^tJoN- 

AtD G. Articutatory and Cpri phrases as facilitators of i*. 

word idehtificaitiori^ 

o^y, AugustJ974, 7(!y/337^342: (I^^ * " " 

Uses a word boundary 'tasjt in 3 experiments, exploring the use of ^ • 
stmctural cues in processing wi'itten languagfe. Subjects* were under- 
graduate srii'denis; ' " ^ 

301. KleiK. Helen Altman; KLEiN;;GARY A. ; <Si^yiG^^ 
Chi^isty HoPKiNs/The utilization of contextual information by 
hi^h school students. InGeorge H. MclNJinch & Wallace D. Mil- 
ler (Eds.) Reading: conventfon and iniqujry. Twenty-fourth ' ■ \ 
Yearbook of the National Reading Conference y 1975 . Pp. 148- 

154. (IV-IO) * 

Investigates the relationship between reading competence and use 
of context in word identification decisions by 144 ninth through 
twelfth graders. Uses ^word". boundary task itivolving 200-wor(i texts 
with no cues to word boundaries to measure word identification speed 
as a function oi^ context. 

302. Klejn, Marvin L. Inferring from the conditional; an explora-' 
tion of inferential judgments by. students at selected grade lev- 

. t\s, Reseij^rch In the Teaching of Eng^^^^^ . \ 

183. (IV-lO) ; . • 

Tests 120 fourth, eightj>ran3 . twelfth graders' comprehension of //- 
then propositions, usiftg multiple choice items in which the.condi- ' ; 
tional and negation were varied. Investigates the relationship of per- 

289 . • . 
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V ^ ; ;^ v tS^fofcm ihfe tasic tpiipei^ Uisics V 

: : ' 303^ ^Kp^^BER^^ v\^|W^ With Sp6Cial:re 

-i^^^o the'ma^s media. In^^^eiXi^n^ 197ft Pp. • 

./•-- . r ' Revi^s the literature- influenced 
;/ • V .by inass .media, under the^jlieadings of process, techniques, and the 
:V /^^'pbrtrayaii of violent _r'' -iiyr'^y * 

vv: 304v KOENKE, TCa^ in Illinois high schools: 

: ;1 ; ' threev qonirifTHBhts^/^^ it;' Mc^inch \& WaU D. Miller/ 

« . . ; XE4?^^ Reaidirig:) bp^ inquiry^ 7vve^/y-/ow^^ 

^ Pp.p 143^147. V 

i/;:^; ... V Reports su^ey results from 315jof 664 :high school. English 
"V ; : mbnts in llljnoi^, excluding Chicago, th^ 

5' 305^ KoH^/; Map^tin 

achievement dQfici.t in disadvantaged children— ^ or myth?- 
; Genetic PsychoiogyM^^ August* 1975, 92 , 57-78. (IV- 

Examines the relationship between defriographic and pres 
cial-e motional variables,- on the bne haind, and first grade social-emo- 
tiorikl and^ .^ac^diemic achievemen^^^^ Subjects 
> werie 323 children, from New Y 
■ r lowed up 12 arid 18 months late^:^i^ 

306. KoLERS, Paul A: Pattern-anafyzing disability in poor readers. 

Developmental Psych0iyy\M^^^ 
■ Uses sentences printed in conventional or reverse orientation for 
either or both first and second oral reading to test for semantic and 
graphemic recognition. Subjects were 15* gbpd and 22 poor readers, 
ages 10 to 14, from 13 Toronto schools. 

^ 307. KoLERS, Paul A. Specificity of oper^ons in sentence recogni- 
tion. Cognitive Psychology^ My. l^^ 7, 289-306. (I V-8) 

Uses seritbnces pres^'^ted,t>vice, itlitialfSc auditorily or visually, in 
Conventional and/or ir\yerted typography, in French and/or English 
with prai reading time ,6^' second presentation as criterion ifi 3 investi- 
gations of the roles of semarvtijc and graphemic pattern analysis as 
^components of sentence ififemory. Subjects were 30 college students, 
including 20 bilinguals. 

308. KoLERS, Paul A. Two:kinds of recognition. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, Marcb:4974, 2^, 51-61. dy-8') ^. 

' ^' 290 
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READING RESEARCH QUAkxERLV' 



-' Examines th^relative/exteht.to' whic 
seW^nUc charatteristics of .w««eh^^m 

prQcessiftg.actiifitjes of 12 college subj^^^ . / ^ . - 



30?J 



KopPenhaver, Albei^ I^/ :;Reading an 
; m^nt ; Claremoht'Reqding/Sa^^ Pp 
122--129. ay46) ;;;^^^;^^ ^ > . 

l^eaders raniiomly selected 



r Compares 30 high anij 30 law a 



from. 'a fifth grade popxAdXio^' envi- 
ronment. Uses analysis of^cnj^ance/^ the covariate, to ex- 
•amme relationships^am6n0/i;^^ and;environtfcnt. 



310- 



•■ A- 



9^" 




Rregpr^DonA^^ the Eagletdn aMir. jowr^ 

nalisnyMon^gr^i^ 1 974, 35. -Lexingtoni f^tUcky : : 

. '^tudjt^ 
candi^iate Xaftlw)J«^>m^^ 

pfe^>^eiformarice. Exanfmcs 14 rnagkzines and^ 




^3r2. 



313. 



314. 



papers. 

^ ^RETSCH^BR^^ U'pdating the 'l^.readabihty for- 

'mul^/^^^^7?e£irfiA7^ r^flcA^V, March 1976, 29, 555-^558. (IV-19> • 
. < Proposes, correcting^ syllable counts due ,l,o 2- ancj 

^^yllable'Cpinjnqn words (ariything , every). Compares read^ility Es- 
timates, for 3 texts based on the original Fry count, 'corr^ed Fi^. 
count, and another formula,' > 

. ;Kringen; John A, An explorationof the -Ved-expert'^ issue jri 
• China ^through CQOtent analysis. Asian Survey, August 1975, 
; 75, 693-707i (ilI-2) ' ' ^ 

Analyzes 81 documents'* which cover a time span from 1958- 
1972 in an attempt to provide a systematic description of the usage of 
the term '^red-expert.*' Multi-dimensionality, itidividual inter- 
pretation, and change over time are considered. 

Krippwr, Stanley. An alternative to drug treatment for hy- . 
peractive children. Academic Therapy , Summer 1975, 70, 433- 
439. (V-11) ; ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Uses standardizes Academic achievement tests, figure' and 
geometnc drawings to assess the progress of 65 hyperactive! children 
m an open classroom program, one of the alternate treatniettls, $en- 
sory-motor training, and dietary alterati<fns. 

■ % ■ • - 

Krueger, Lester E. Familiarity eflFects in visual information 
processing., Psychological Bulletin, November^l975, 52 949- 
974,(1) ' 
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.f ^'"/IV-^.V/^ l*l--158.;(IV-5)f ^ - VL^i^ V''--^ 

'^'^ V r c» Uln'^stigk^^de'sci^^ recall of 24 coI-^- 

u ^; #Jege stndem^^^^ sentences varying in leqgth ; 

^ were printed on paper tape varyjng.ln size and pulled through a >yin-. 
; ; . " dow of varying si^ze at^Va^ rSt'es to interfere with ability to^ read 

i^; 316: xKyi^HAvV*^^ i^^tructipn^': ■ 0; \ ^ • 

?^ r - and the;compreheri;^Qri bf texL i /. 
. • • . ■ ' ; - - PsyMogy} I^Mity 1975 ; 4^5 ;^7-5 1 ^IV-IW . ; - ; ; ^ ; ; . , : :v 

/ ' ■ ' Measui^S/Verbati;^ aiDpteart- * : ' : ^ V 

\ - ' ,1 19jJfth and si/tSi grade subjects). Fifty, subject^' were instructed to 

^orjti mental aictqres while read^^^ :. • 

' , cfhly text or -questions respectively. * ' i 

3l7. KuLHAVY/llAYMOND^W.; Dyer, J AMfs W. ; & Silver, Lin- 

dA/The^^epts of .note taking ' • 

lag of/text -^laterial^ rA^-Jowrsftij/ ' ' : 
July/August 1975, 6SV 363-^^^^^ * . ^ ' T " / 

. * : / Analyzes relationships of study bbhavior (note-taking, under'^ * . 

.lining, read onfy). test expectancy (multiple choice, constructed re-; • 
: sponse. npne), and study time to recall of an 845-word^passag^: Sub- 
. , ^ects w^e 144 higfi school students. 

, 318. KuLiK, James A.; KuLiK, Chen-LinC; & Smith, Beverly ' 
B. Research on the personalized system of instruction, /'ro- ^ 
grcimmed Learning and Educational technology , February ^ ' 

1976, /J, 23-30. (I) . , ' . . . ^' 

Summari^zes findings- on ^th^ eflfectiveness of individualized 
test and immediate feedback system of instruction and from experi- •^; ^ 

^ ments isolating sources of its effectiveness. 

319. Kumar, V. Functional, significance of orienters in prose 
' ItBrning/ Journal of Experimental Educan^^^ 
45^72-77. (I)' / ^ ■ ^ 

Identifies 5 types of verbal features presumed to focus a read- 
er's attention, 6'.^'.;"'^^note that. . . Discusses research on adult > - 
readers' retention of information following 2 types of such cues and ^ 
their subjective reaction to ihese devices. " . ^ , 
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fc A D D ; Everett ' G arll , ' & LipSet, S e7m our.TvI Arti -the' 
general periodicals professors read! The ciuonicle ofJJigher'- v 

;32I. Lahaderne, Henriette M. Feminized sch<)ols---.uWo^^^ - , | 
: : myth;to explafn boysMeading problems. The ReadinJ^eacher^^ ' f 
May 1976^29, 776-786. (I) ' . ' ^ v 



. Reviews 22 studies of ejomparing male and-femafe teachers' 
. perceptions of pupils, .classroom behaviors, and* pupil outcomes by 

leachler sex. • > 

V - ^ ' 322. Labjy, Benjamin B., <& IVIcSJees, M- PATi^icK. 1^^^ 
- crimination errors, in. kindergart^^ 

ment and operant training. T/r^ JoUrnal/of Special Educd^^ 
Summer 1975, 9,- 19M99. (IV-6) ' ■ S- * * * 
V ^ . Considers Ae problem of training perceptuaf s^^^^ 

children through a behavioral perspective. Includes a normative 

study with a sample of 200 from kinderganten 'tQ thir 

sample of 29Jow iacome presdhool children in a training experiment. 

323. Lamb, Pose. Reading and televTsj^ in the United St^s.J[g 
John E. Merritt-tEd.) Neu^ horizons in reading. Proceedings of 
Jhe Fifth JRA Wprld Congress on Reading, 1976. Pp, 370-382. (1) ^ 

Summarizes research on the irifly'qnce of extracurricular tele- 
vision on children's reading and the use of instructional television in 
the classroom, ' . . ^ 

♦ 324. • Lamme, LINDA. Leonard. Self-cohtain6d to departmental- 
\ ized: how reading habits changed, the Elementary SchoolJour- 
"^'//January 1976, 76, 208-2 tS. (IV-i 8) 
ir:^"^ Reports a lojigitudinal study of reading habits reported by 

ft . , chjldren on weekjy forms and in yearly interviews. The children were 

* 0 .self-contained' classes in fourth grade (N = 95) and had subject 

teachers (reading; English, math, science, and social studies) in fifth 
(N = 91) and sixth (N = 99) grades, V 

3^5. . Lano, Janell Baker., Self-concept aqd* reading achieve- 
mem— an annotated bibliography. The Reading Teacher, May' 
1976,2^, 7^793. (I) ^ . 

\ , . V * ^f^^ot^t^s 58 publications concerning self concept and read- 
ing achievement. . 

, * . ' 326. Lantz, Herman R.;^K^yes, Jane; and Schultz, Martin. 
- , The American family in the preindustrial period: from base 
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im^Trhi5it6ryix):cK^^ Sociological Revie^W^^^^ ' " " 

rii^iy i975>40:, 21-3<S^(II^2).■ . ; 

^ . I . Involves a content analysis of magazines for the period 1825- - 
^^:^;^T856r iSped attentiorils^rv^ to powjsr patterns 

y.ariid Wife, romantic love, mo tivatiorts - 
. : aptual sanctions implemeiited toward individuals inyoived m 
^ A . ;niarital and extramarital sexual rdatibnships^ ' "^^^^^ 

flARSEN, Janet; J.^T^^^ 
^ GARRf Trindr in College freshman re 
February 1976, 79, 367-^^^^ 
j Re^ftrts raw scores; equivalent to the 5tb, :25th, 56th, 75th, 
and 95th percentile ranks on a.test of reading rate, comprehensjon, 
{ and vocabulary administered Xo all entering students from I960 . 
• . 1 tiirough 1970, approximately 3,0()Q studeints per y 

328.1 LaskYvElaine A ; Jay, Barbae 

i Meaningful and lit3^Uisti9vvariables i 
' ■\ Journal of Learni^ iisabilitle^ 570-577, '-p 

■ (iv-14) V J . : . . C 

Analyzes perf^irnance^of matchqi^l groups t)f'm) leaniing df^ > 
. abled and 10*normal children, ages 5-8, on delayed recall of verbal/ 
noil-verbal, meaningful/non-meaningful auditory stimuli. Discusser 
implications for auditory training and re|Viediation programs. 

329. -Latham, William. The* teaching of reading—a crisis? In Wil- 
"lliam Lathani (Ed.) The ro&d to effective reading. T^/2r/j ^2/2w^^ 

study conference of the United Kingdorfi Reading Association . v» 
/ \ London: Ward Lock Educational, 1975. Pp. 8-16. (I) ^ ' 

. Summarizes several surveys of reading attainment, literacy 

. "^studies, and criticism of educational methods it) a discussion of teach- JSy^ 
ing, learning, and research needs. . V 

330. LaugMlin, Rosemary M. The state of school dictionaries. 

. Language Arts (formerly Efementary English) September 1975, < 
52 , 826-830, 842. (V;9) * / 

Compares 7 widely used elementary school dictionaries on 
evaluation criteria such as words iftcluded, clarity and extent of defihi-* " 
tions, pronuqciation key, and illustrations. / ' 

331. Lawrence;. Denis. An experimental investigation into .the ef- ; 
fects of counselling retarded readers. In John .E. Merritt (Ed.) 
New Jiorizons m reading. Proceedings of the Fifth IRA World * 
Congress on Reading, 1976. Pp. 434-441. (IV- 14) ' 

•keports a series of studies comparfng retarded* readers' gains 
' in word recognition subsequent to counseling with or wi^out remedi- 

294. ' „, " • . ' , 
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al readmg, taught by 

^ ehjldfen in each'grbup in each study were m§tbhed pn chronological 
age/sex, merital age; and. reaciing attainment, r \- 



:;332 . V LawsoISJ/ AntqiS Er^^^ formal rea- ; ' • ■ 

soningjability^a^iTre^^^ 
tasksi Science >Jkli^caiion,^uly^^ 

; Gonipares perfonTiance of boys and girls 'on taisks/ 
presented individually and.in paper and pencjl group tests^ Subjects 
were 62 biology students in a rural high' school « - • * 

. . ' • . ' . • - - ' ^ ■ - ' 

333. •LAwspNi, Anton E^; No^Jand, Floyo^^S^}^ Jane > 
\ X Levels of ijnteilectual development and fpading^a^^^^^^ dis-, 

' b^l^dyantaged stmigjits and the-teaching of sciencfc 
, : Cflr/G^, 1)3-125! • : 

; < Ej^mines relationships among scores .ori4ft) Piagetian tasks^^ 

: and gta^n^ stu- " 

;v dents in a predominantly black and :3pahish-Arnerican: ^ea. Dis-: 
cusses results applied. to teaching science. : ' " 

334. Lent, John A. Government' policie-s reshape Malaysia's di- 
verse. me?dia\ Journalism^ Quarterly ^ Winter 19^7^ , 52 , 663-66?, ^ 

- 734,aiM). -^. v.: , • 

Describes irifluence^, on and development of mass media^in 
^ Malaysia from, 1948 to the preseiit, emphasizing news and advertis-^ 
ihg. ^ • * • \ * * ' ■ ' 

335. Lesgold, Alan M ; Mc0rmic^^ Glaire; & Golinkoff, « 
Roberta Michnick/ Imagery/ children's prose \ 

\ ' learning. Journal of Educationai\sychology\ October 1975, 
6:^,663-667. (IV-IO) ^ | 

, Uses.a pretest-post test design. 70 examine the effects of pas- 
sage illustration training (Llsessig'ns)jCrelative fo a reading-practice 
control procedure — on- reading compreKension. Subjects were 10 
third and 22 fourtlj graders inione expenment and 42 children in a rep- 
^ lication with rpodifications. ' - ' 

336. Leton, DdNALD A. The''struetUre'of the Stanford Diagnostic 
' Reading Test in relation io the assessment 6f learning-disabled 

. pypils. Psychology yi the Schools i i?ix\\x?sy \91^, 11, 40-47. 

, ■^^•(iY-14) ■ / ' . -[^.-^ ''^ ^ 

Examines 166 learning disabled suhyects in grades i through 7 
in an attempt to discern the utility of the Stanford Dtagnostic Reading 
Test in assessing reading problems of leamii1| disabled pupils. 
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WEIlsJTRAUB,- et aL 



•■v. . 



338, 



339 



'i: 



340. 



341. 



342. 



-I 



343. 



LpVTrpRv Ha and self; 

concept in young LD childcen;. "Acacjemic tThe^^^^^^ 
:i975,/0:^^^ - '---—^^ ~ 

vSr C(?iTdates a'rneasure of self concep)^ f^iih sl^dardized readr 
^Ang^ndr_raajthei^ llfemaile " 

^^^-Levy, Betty Ann;" V effects iii 

. senfence ineVriory. Journai of Merbdl Learning drid^frbal Be-^ \ 
i hayioi^,.h^^ , . ^ ' ■ : : " 

'\ Investigates the; effect on senftencwecognilioh of phonemic 

or auditory pcdVe^sing during reading in S'experin^enfs pre^^ sen- 
tences auditorily or Visudly ,|in isolatidh or within a^ pajagraph , for 
subjects to reald'brally, sileiifly, or silently while i:ounting softly. A • 
total of 160 paid'iitgh scliool andjunderjB;radu participated, , 

tEY^isi John,' & AoXNTk;^ Jhe relationship between 

attitudes toAMa.rd school and'achieVement for gxoups of elem^n- 
" tai;^ 'SphooL children exposed tti two models of instruction, jaiw- 
• ^cafiohM^dnd Psychological *1975/i5^ 

/5fe654 (iv-13) V / \ / y. _ 

" Compares 335 students in a tradttional school (Sielf-contained 
classes) with 286 stddents using cpmppter-backedjndividualized pro- 
grams on school auitudes and standardized achievemenf^esi scores. 
Subjects were' in grades 1-6. / • • 

lilMM^R, W. Wm a/.. Remedial reading: a survey in^^North 
Bedfordshire. /?eat//>zg, June 19,74,^3-39. CV-1) ^ 

Reports results df a questip^nnaire survey (63 responses) of 
opinions and practices regarding rerneclial reading in 1 English city. 

Lir^KE, Russell D. Influence of ciiltur^l background on hierar- 
chical learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, December 
1974,66, 911-918. (IV-8) \ 

y ses, task analysis to identif^j; conlponents of graphical -inter- 
pretation for sequential presentation. Compare? criterion test results 
from 192 Australians (ages 11-14) and 2(X) indigenous New Guiiifeans 
(ages*13-l9) following the programed instruction. 

LiPTON, AARON.'Reading behavioT^of children with emotional 
problems^ ia psycholinguistic. perspective. World, Oc? 

tober 1975, /5, 10-22.;(IV-11) ^ ; 

^ Analyzes samples of oral reading from 6 chudren, ages 7 to 
15, in relation to other behavior observed and elicited during the read- 
ing task. ^ 

ListervHal. The suburban press: a separate journalism. Co- 
lumbia;' Misstmri: Lucyis Brothers Publishers', 1975. (lUrll) ' 
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J Investigates thejiature of the suburban press, its history and 
thi deVdopment"Wjuburbia. Questioiis^hether the suburban press 
performs functions not satisfied by other media. Uses a samplei of 
newspapefs with more Jhan 10,000 circulation in politically autono- 



345. 



346. 



344. LoBBAN, Glenys. Sex-roles in reading scliemes. Educational 
7?ev/eV, June 1975, 27/202-210: (III'2) ' ■ 

\ 'Analyzes content of 50 readers from 2 series published in 
1970 and 1973. Compares sex roles presented in these readers with 
those reported previously on series published before 1970. 

LoviTT, Thomas C; AppUed behavior analysis and leartiing, 
disabilities. Part II: Specific research reeoitmendations and: 
suggestiorts for practitioners. Journal of Learning Disabilities 
October 1 975 , ^ v 504^5 is! {I) . ' r ; \ 

Reviews selected studiespf behavior modification principles 
using the a-b-a design classified by curriculum— induing" reading,, 
spelling, and composition. ■ ' ' ! 

Lucas, Marilyn S., & Singer,4jari^y. Dialect in relation to 
oral reading -achievement; receding,' encoding,- or merely a 
cod^i Journal of Reading Behavior, Sirttimer 1975, 7, 137-148 
'(IV-11) . 

Examines the relationship or oral reading to^dialect measured 
by standardized tes^s, ar^^lysis of spontaneous speech, and assess- 
ment of family lahgu&ge background. Subjects v^ere 60 Mexican- 
American children in graS^^l to 3. 

LuGENBEEL, BARBARA DERRICK. Defining story patterns in - 
Good Housekeeping. Quarterly, AutumnJ975, 52 
548-550. (III-2) ^ ^ 

Codes protagonists, problem^s, goals, complications, crises, ' 
decisions, and solutions in a sample of 24 stories published over a 12- 
month period in a 90-year-old magazine for women. 

Lumby,^Malcolm E. Ann-Landers' advice column; 1958 and 
\97l. Journalism Quarterly, Spring 1976, 5i, 1 29- 132>. (111-2) 

Analyses content of advice columns sampled from 1958 and 
1971 newspapers to compare values expressed toward material goals, 
affiliation, adjustment, manners and sex. 

LuNSTjpUM, John R Reading in the social studies: a prelimi- 
nary analysis of recent research. Social Education^ January 
1976, 10-18. (I) 

Atjjpmpts to identify and clarify new developments, persistent 
issues, and critical needs in relevant research in order to assess the ' 
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iSunimary of reading research \ WEiNTR/ftiB, et al. ^ ' * 



ixtent and nature of the reading disabilities which, impair learning in 

lTe^sOTfaQ|~&tudiesr "7 ' •—i . - . 

350. Lycz.4lK, Richard A. Learning to read: the ptdundant cues ap- 
proach. Journal of Educational PsychdldgyT^Apn\ A9i6^^ 
157-166. (lV-5) ; • i ' 

. ' Reports 2 experiments investigating the effects, 6f color cod- 
, ing sounds in thai: syllables on learning their pronunciation and on 
transfer to syllables which were not color coded: A total of 96; psy- 
chology student volunteers participated. "\ 

351. Lystad, Mary. From Dr. Mather to Dr. Seuss: over 200 years 
of American children's books!- Children Todqy*, MayrJun^ 
1976,5, 1005. (III-lO)v ' : ; f#. 

Reviews the development of. children's bdbks in America 
V over a SOOryear period; Investigates attitudinal changes through an 
^ analysis of the content of children's literature. 

352. Macdonald-Ross, Michael, & Waller, Robert. Criticism, 
' alternatives, and tests: a conceptual framework for improving 

typograpii^. Programmed Learning and Educational Tech- 
nology ; M2irch 1975,;2;75-83. (I)^ * A ' ' 

Reviews legibility research and presents aj5racitical 3-part cy- 
clical research model using the knowrltow df-typo^^pfiers and design- 
f - ers illustrated by a critical analysis of college texts. 

353 MacGin*tie, Walter H. Difficulty with logical operations/ 
The Reafling Teacher, January 19'76, 29, 371-375. (IV-3) . 

Develops abstract notation corresponding to principles taught 
children learning to read based on lessons, presented in several teath- 
eH' manuals, ^ses analogue lessons given children to study the diffi- 
culty of the reasoning required in taking the steps leading to applica- 
tion of phonjc^principles. 

354. MacGinitie, Walter M~ Research suggestions from the *Lit- 
" erasure Sejfch/ Reading Research Quarterly, 1975-1976, // 

(/)-,7-35. (I) 

Discusses research^ siiggestions from a JJSOE project which, 
identified significant contributions in language development, learning 
to read, and the reading process. Organizes needed research under 
the headings: Perceptual, attentional, and cognitive processes; Lan- 
guage development and 'comprehension; Methods of instruction; and 
Social context, dialect, and bilingiialism. 

355. MACLEOD, ELS. Assessing reading progress in' secondary 
schools. In William Latham (Ed.) The road to effective reading. 
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Tenth annual stUdy conference of the Uhiteir iCingdom^ 
-ing Association^ jsondon: Ward Lock Edutatibnalr ^975^ Pp-- 
;157-I64. (IV-J3) ^ ; : Il^^j. ■ '---^ 
. Describes-a-:pr6ject-toinves Mgate reading achievement; textr 



comprehensive rather than a representative sample of 14 Scottish sec 
ondary. schools ' * - 



356. Mahmoudi, H61viayoun M., & Snibbe^ John R. Manipulat- 
ing expectancy in the^aflfectivev domain, and its^ effect^ oil 

, achievement, intelligence, and personality; Psychology in the 
Schools, October 1974, 7/, .449-457/ (IV-13) 
_ Uses analysis of variance to test the eflFects on pretest and 

post test differehces of reading a statement to teacher (Ei), students: 
. {E2) or both (EaK-attesting to their/*:specialness/' Subjects were 5 
. fifth grades (2 control groups), N = 107. — 

357. MallIev, J. David, The measurement of reading skills. Jour- 

nal of Learning Disabilities , June/July 1975,5, 377-381. (I V-iO) 

Uses a multi-trait, multi-method matrix to assess the validity 
of differentiated diagnostic reading skills on 2 norm referenced Itests, 
' a criterion referenced t^st? and a teacher rating scale. Sobjectsovere 
87 third graders. ' * 

358. Marholin, David, II; McInnis, Elizabeth T.; and Heads, 
Tom B. Effect of tv^o free-time reinforcement procedures bn'ac- 
ademic performance in a class of behavior problem children. 
Journal of Educational Psychology , DecembecT 1974, 66, 872- 
879/:(IV-5) ' -^-^^ ' , • 

Presents complete data (65 sessions) on reading, mathemat- 
ics, and Engli^ performance^of 3 children, ages 1 1 to 14, in a state~ 
mental health facility: The children were given free time contipgent 
upon reading or upon cMnce (1 of 3 subjects). 

J59. Marquez, F. T. The relationsfiip^f advertising and culture in 
the Philippines, Journalism Quarterly, Autumn 1975, 52, 436- 
442. (111^-12) 

^ Analyzes 1:,027 samples^ of display advertising in Philippiiie 
, , newspaper^ and magazines for variables suchasconceptsof masculin- 
ity, femininity, time, and space. Compares findings with those from 
spciological and anthropological studies of Philippine culture. 

60. Marten, Laurel A., & Matlin, MARGARET^r Poes sex ism 
in elementary readers still exist? Reading Teacher May 
1976, 29 ,.764-76.7. (III-2) 



Sumtnary of reading research weintraub, et al. yV-.; ;■ : ■ . .^^f 

Uses chi square to compare jepresejitations of males and fe*^ 
-males in textbooks published before and aft er 1971 (N - 16) by the 
ysame publishers for first Md sixth grades ' ■ 

^36it-:M7^TiN son; David 

' V . ^39^42. aii-2) : ^ • 

♦Analyzes content pfl924 pre-election articles and editorials 
. ^in newspapers identified as conservative. Republics, modera^^ 
Democratic, Compares cpverage of the McGovefn and LaFollette 
presidential campaigns. 

362. Marzano/ Robert J.; Case,. Noj<ma; Debooy^Anne; & 
pROCHORUk> Kath Y. Are syllabication and reading ability re-- 

• lated*?Jowr/2fl/(7/7^^^^ , ; 

Uses the correlation between gains Scores in,,syllabication 
and reading comprehension subtests administered in F3l, 1974; and 
Spring,' 1975, to275 middle school students as an iiidibation of the in- 
advisability of; teaching syllabication rules. 

363. Mason, Jana M. Institute forchild behavior and development. 
The acquisition of reading'' skills: a deyelojJmental stage proc-^ 
essingrpodiel.R^flrf//2g//M/?rc?v^m^/ir, Winter 1975, 72, 195-202. 

(I) \ ' ■ - . 

Draws on analyses of pronunciation errors made by unskille4 
readers and information .processing research in reacRng and recogni- 
tion in proposing a model of learning to r^ad. 

364. MA5DN, Mildred; Katz, Leonard ;'& Wicklund, David A. 
Immediate spatial order memory and item menipry in sixth- 
grade children as a*functiop of reader^ability. Jowrwa/ ofEduca- 

' tional Psychology /October 1975, 67,' 6t0'^^^ 

Compares good with poor grade 6 readers on memory for con- 
sonant- and digit strings in 2 experiments. 

365 -MXthewson, Grover C.,^,& Pereyra-Suarez, DenisE 

Spanish language interference ^th acoustic-phonetic skills and 
reading. Journal of Reading BeKavior, Summer 1975, 7, 187- 
196, (IV-8)'' . ^ • . . * 

Tests the effect of Spanish language,background on'discrimi- 
natio'n . of standard English speech sounds* and reading achievement. , 
Subjects "80 second graders. 

. f r ■ 

366. MAVROGE;i^ES, -Nancy A.; Hanson, Earl F.; & Winkley,, 
- Carol A guide to tests of factors t^at inhibit learning to 
^ /Vead. The'^eading Teacher, January 1976, 29,^345:358. (1) 
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Provides an annotated, evjy|||^^HHH 
^/ . vision, visudl-^otor, ^sensory^jjfl^^^^^^^^Etor,' hearing, 
speech Jahguage, scr^ening\ an|^^^^HP 

367. Mayer, Richard E: ^or^MIKt^f^Mv^nX reaaing 
^ ^ strategies eypked by testlike eventSIffi mathematics text. Jour- 

• rtal of Educational Psychology , Apti] 1975,^7, 165-169, (I V-5) - 
Presents questions beforTSr after passages askifig for defini- 
lion, calculation, application, all 3, or none to assess the effects of 
practice question placement and type on post test question type. Sub- 
jects were 80 introductory psychology students. 

368. Mayer, RicfiARD E.^ Stiehl, C. Christian; & GReeno, 
James G. Acquisition of understanding and skill in relation to 
subjects' preparation and meaningfulness of instruction. Jour- 
^^(^L^>f t^di4caUpnal Psychology ^ ]ux\^ 1975,67, 331-350, (IV-5) 

Reports 4 experiments investigating the effects on post tests 
of aptitude, method o/ instruction, previous experience, and differ- 
ences among post test [tems.«^ total of 224 paid college students par- 
ticipated. 



369. Ma/urkifwk/. Ai beri J. What the professor doesn't know 
about phonics can hurl! Reading World. December 1975 15 
65-86. (II) ^ ' ' 

Reports quest ioniVaire results from a random sample of the 
College Reading Associ^^ teacher education members ^22 replies 
of 298 surveyed) regarding knowledge of terms used in reading in- 
struction and their teaching of phonics principles to in-service and 
preservice teachers. 

^70. Mc Cann. Susan, & Barron, Richard F. The effect of stu- 
dent-conducted componential anal^/si.s upon concept differ- 
entiation in a passage of social science content. In George H; 
McNinch & Wallace D. Miller (Eds.) Reading: convention and 
inquiry. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the Motional Reading Con- 
ference. 1975, Pp. 274-278. (IV<9) 

Assesses understanding of vocabulary relationships after stu- 
dents read passages of assumed unfamiliar content and organized se- 
lected vocabulary. The subjects read independently or with teacher 
help or they reread the passages. The 108 average and below average 
tenth graders were randomly assigned to treatment groups. 

1. McClure, Robert D.. & Paiterson. Thomas E. Print vs. 

network news. 7^>//rA7c;/q/Towm//A;/(7///V;/7, Spring 1976 26 23- 
' 28. (III-I) 
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Reports oa results^of a stratifie3 .sample of voters selected by 
^standeird area probability techniques'. loveStigate? the-eflFect of mpdia 
, usage on^the respondents' change in personal Jeelings about salie^^ 
of issues during the 1972 national political campaign: 

372. Mc^REATH, Ethee E. An investigation of reading habits,j|^ 
ing interests, and their relationship to reading improvem^^lll^' 
students in an urban opendoor junior college. In George H. 
McNinch & Wallace D. Miller (Eds.) Reading; convention and 
inquiry. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Reading Con- 
ference. 1975. Pp. 100-105. (IV-18) 

Correlates reading gains scores with scores on a question- 
naire assessing reading activi^^gs and attitudes of 89 students, ages 18 
to 48. 

373. Mc CuE, Andy. Evolving Chinese language dailies serve immi- 
grants in New York City. JoMnalJsrnQuarterly, Summer 1^75, 
52, 272-276. (111-2) 

Describes the effect of changes in New York City Chinese 
' population on format and content of 7 Chinese language newspapers 
and the establishing of new publications. 

374. McDoNAGH, Decean. a survey of reading comprehension in 
Dublin city schools. The Irish Journal of Education, Summer 
1973, 7, 5-10. (V-2) 

Compares reading attainment of a representative sample of 
Dublin 1 1 year olds (N = 1 ,405) tested in 1969 to that of a similar sample 
tested in 1964. 



375. McGuiGAN, F. J., & WiNSTEAD, C. L,, Jr. Discriminative 
relationship between covert oral behavior and the phonemic 
system in internal information processing. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology. November 1974, 103. 885-890. (IV-I) 

Analyzes electromyographic measures of 12 right-handed sub- . 
jects' covert lip and tongue responses taken while they read, memo- 
rized, and wrote primarily bilabial and primarily lingual-alveolar mate- 
rial. 

376. Mc KiNNEY, Iames D.; Mason, Jeanne; Perkerson, Kathi; 
& Cmeeord, Miriam. Relationship between classroom behav- 
ior and academic achievement. JowrAi^;/ of Educational Psychol- 
ogy. April 197^,67, 198-203. (IV-13) 

Reports multiple R s between academic achievement and rat- 
ings of 12 categories of behavior observed in fall and spring. Subjects 
' were 61 white and 29 black second graders. 
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•377. ^ McLaughlin, J6seph,& An^^ J&ANf^ Tjie reading h^ts 
of deaf adults in Baltimore" American Annals of the Deaf, Oct(>' 
ber 1975-May.l976,720, 497-501. (Vlf^^ 
* -J ^ Interviews a representative sample of 36 urban deaf adults re- 
garding the extent ^nd nature of reading material v/J\\ch they enjoy. 

378: McLeod, JoHN./UriiBfenty reduction in differeht languages 
through readin^g||^B|^pn. Journal pf Psycholinguistic 
Research. ^?^^^^^^P^3-355. (IV-10) 

Explores^l^Mpily a multi-lingual reading 

comprehension test. AdMnisters parallel cloze tests in English 
French, German, Czech, and Polish to 25 children in each level from 
third to sixth year in school and to groups of college, lycee. or gymna- 
Ifaam students. i 

379. Mc NiNC H, Geokge, Experiments in phoneme .shifting-' per- 
ceptions, in pre literate and literate samples. In Geo/ge h! 
McNinch & Wallace D. Miller (Eds.) Reading: convention and 
inquiry. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Reading Con- 
ferencc\ 1975. Pp. 193-198. (lV-13) 

Analyzes the relation of ability t6,identify reversed phonemes 
{inim-map) to readiness (30 first graders) or achievement (28 second 
graders). Subjects were children scoring aboTve the 60th or below the 
40th percentiles on standardized reading tests administered in Sep- 
tember^ 

380. McTeer, J. Hugh; Blanton, F. Lamar; & Lee, H. Wayne. 
The relationship of selected variables to student interest in so- 
cial studies in comparison with other academic areas. The Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, VtbvWdvy 1975 68 238-240 (IV- 

Compares !Q, reading achievement, grade point average, and 
parents' education of 300 tenth, eleventh, and twelfth graders 
grouped according to their patterns of attitudes toward 4 school sub- 
jects. 

381. Menyuk, Paui a. Relations between acquisition of phonology 
and reading. In John T. Guthrie (E6.) Aspects of reading acqui- 
sition. Baltimore and London: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1976. Pp. 89-110. (I) 

Reviews studies dealing with the development of speech per- 
ception, reading acquisition and phonology and reading acqui.sition 
and language difference. Investigates the similarities between Oial lan- 
guage and written language and the dependency of written language 
acquisition on oral language knowledge. 

382. Mertz, Maia Pank. Understanding the adolescent reader. 
Theory Into Practice. June 1975, /4, 179-185. (I) 
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" V ;: Summarizes firidingS^from studies of itidtivatipri fpr, preifcr- 
ences in, and:^gpttitudes tovyard reading in relation tp a dis^ssion of 
> , tht'dynianiics of adolesce^nce. • 

383. Meyer, Bonnie J. F. Identification of the structure of prosj^ 
and its implications for the study of reading and memory. 7Wr- 
nal ojbReadmg Behavior, Spring 1975, 7, 7-47. (I) j 

*feeviewslhe4iter^urd^ testing for compreh(|p: 

^ ^ipn: Desc.ribi^gl^HHH using 48 undergraduate^ giv<Mt 

passages simil9|^HPpFaBtl^^ to demonstrate a 

system for analySI^^rgahization of textual information. 

38^. Meyer, Bonnie J. The organization of prose and,its effects on 
memory. Vol. 1. New York: North-Holland American Else- 
vier, 197^ (IV-5r 

i^ljfrresents a methodology for identifying the structure of ideas 
in a passage and scoring recall protocols on the passage. Investigates 
the effect of prose structure on recall of ideas in 105 introductory psy- 
chology students. 

385. Meyer, David E.,'& Schvaneveldt, Roger Meaning, 
memory structure, and mental processes. Science, April 1976, 
792,27:33.(1) ' - 

Discusses iffe relationship of word detectors u semantic 
memory suggested by results of .experiments testing hypotheses re^ 
gardin5H=et«^vjd of^semantic information from iong term memory, in- 
cluding ^Si'j^mvolviiT^^ recognition vs^n familiarity, legibility, 
and response mode Were varied. 

386. ' Meyer, John 1., Jr. Newspaper reporting of crime and jus- 

lice: analysis ; an -assumed diflFerence. Journalism Quarterly, 
Winter 1975, >2, 731-734. (III-2) 

Examines content of crime stories about the same event pub- 
lished ^he same day in 2 major New York City newspapers. Com- 
pared number of informational bits about the crime, the offender, and 
official actions, and total number of informational bits in the 2 papers, 

387. Meyer, Ron . d E., & Cohen S. Alan. A study of general 
reading cornpared to direct insiruction to increase vocabulary 
achievement. Reading World. December 1975, 15. 109-113. (V- 

6) > ■ 

rr.- vocabulary scores of I ^^oups of fourth graders 
troni !i . o^uiialion. ppe given mtensi r vocabulary training, the 
other ci>.signea ne£^y iradebook reading fo 5 months. All 130 sub- 
jects were bei^w the 30th percentile on standardized tests. 

388. MiLLKR, John W. Disruptive effect: a phenomenon in oral 
reading. Reading Horizons .Sun\mcr 1975, 15. 198-207. (IV-1 1) 
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of second:graders. The 40:$ubject,^>^^^^ assigned, to read an 

unmodifii^^r a ri|pdified versi^ word type arid . 

g^ammatical.fuhctiVh were varied. / . / 

■ ■ • / - ^-^ ./ • 

389. M I Li^i^i?; LAWRENCE. R. A direct comparison of the predictive 
cap^bilifies of two cloze-derived readability formulas. P^^/io^ 
laical Reports, :^cej^ 1975, i7, 1,2Q7-1,211, (iV-19) 

V • bse^ 2 9Jo:^feWriv..d readability eq^uations' to estimate read- 
. ability . scores on^'tht fpisages from which th^ equations were derived. 
Coirrelaieii scores/prodicted from the 2 equations on the same sets of 
^ ' pas'sages/,/ ;:/ ■ \ 

390. Filler; L^re/ce R.; Coleman, Edmuntd B.; & AQuns/o,- 
MjLA0ROS, R: Correction to scores listed by Aquino (1969) for 
th^ Miiler-tore^an readability scale, 2400-respon5e condition. 

. PsycJipIo0if:al Reports , DecQmber 1975, iZ, 1,:^98, (IV-19) 

f^^sent^ o,riginal and ^^^j:ected cloze-denived Feadability 
scores :' the^^T^issages in a rtiidability scale. 

391. ^ Mule ^ma H. Longitucinal study of home factors and 
^ reading r.;- vefnent. California Journal of Educational Re.- 

sfarch^ v.^'V :975v26, 130-136. (IV-16) 

. • ': "^ ^vites reading achievement of 17 middle, i: u(!)per-low 

and 10 lawe -cia^ s ttiM graders with maternal language style, nia|||^ 
nal teaching style children's daily schedule, and home prereading ac- 
tivities whi(.t> hau '^.en assessed when the children were in kindergar- 
• lep, ^ 

392: MiNSKo^ ^ . riER H. Research on psycholijiguistic training: 
critiquie -gU|||^lines. Exceptional Children, November 1975 
42. 136^144 (!)'[ 

0 '^^'^ the accuracy of conclusions drawn from a review 
of 39 stuG . . :iThe\eiiectiveness of ''psycholinguistic" training. Pre- 
sents suhjr.j: ireatnfvent,'and design variables to be j.-^frolled in such 
studies.^ 

^9!^. MoL l5 '^^-i. L R. Content bias in adult readr g materials. 
In John Men (Ed.) New horizons in reading mceedings 
• opthe f IRA Vorld Congress on Reading, IS- Pp 341- 
*'353. (I). ^ 

Iniegrattr^ : eviouB research findings with illustrative exam- 
ples of bias in ne ^iper and magazine articles in the context of rec- 
ommendations fr .jhin,g critical ^?ading. 
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394; MoLOTCH,;;; Harvey, & Lester; .Marilyns Accide^^ 

the great oil spill as local Recurrence and national ^.verit: kmer(- 
'can Journal of Sociology r^^^ 1975, 57 ,235-260. (III-2) 

Examines the coverage given the Santa Barbara oil spill ty a 
national sample of newspapers to determine the types of news sub- 
jects and activities which become widely publicized happenings. Im- 
plications of currpntj methods! of news gatekeeping for the mainte- . 
nance of ideological wmination are discussed. 

395. Moore, Robf^rt B) TwoJbistory texts: a study in contrast. (A 
study plan and lessorl guide). New York: the Racism und Sex- 
ism Resource Center. (III-2) ^ ^ 

Reviews 2 textbooks on Mississippi history submitted for pub- 
lic, school adoption. Ahalyzes content for ^fethnoc.entrisfn, racism, sex- 
" \ ism, and other biase.s. 

396. . Morris, JuNt E. Adaptation of* the. Durrell Listening-Reading 

Series for ukc with the visually harfdicapped. Education of the 
^ Visually Handicapped. Spring 1976^, 5, 21-S7. (VI) 

Tests {he validity of a braille and a large type edition of a read- 
ing-li^steningl^sl. Subjects- were 141 legally bli^d children able to read 
primer or higher level textbooks. 

397. Morrison, Coleman, & Austin, Mary C. The torch lighters 
revisited — a preliminary repoPt. The Reading Teacher. April 
1976,29.647-652.(11) 

Reports questionnaire results from 161 colleges'and universi- 
ties (of 220 contacted) akked about implemented and planned changes 
in reading teacher training based upoi^a previous study. 

398. Morrison, Donai d W. The effects oT anxiety and verbal mo- 
tivational approaches on the reading performance of children. 
Reading Improvement. FalM974, // {2). 26-31. (IV-15) 

Studies the reading achievement patterns of 152 fourth grad- 
ers under conditions of anxiety involving the parent-child relation- 
ship. 

399. Muca f.sion. Wii i iam I . The perils of southern publishing: a 
history of Uncle Remus's q]aga/ine. Joi^rnalism Quui^jerly: Au- 
tumn 1975.' 52, 515-521, 608. (111-8) / 

Details the growth, management, and eventual demise of 
Uncle Remus' s Mui^dzine. 

400. Ml'kdoc:k. Gkaham. & PhmVs, Glv. Mass media and (he 
\secondary school. Basingstoke and London: Macmillan Educa- 

'^'lion, 1973. (Ill-l) ^ 
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• ' ' Exa'mjnes how ma^js niedia impinges on the school sitMatioh, 
. teachers' use and students' reactions to classrodm,use pf mass;.media, 
and relationships among use of and altitude's toward the media. Sur- 
veys teachefsand students in a representative sample of- 106 English 
^ secondary schools. \^ 

401. Murray, D, J ; Leung, C,;& McViE, D. F. Vocalizatiqn, pri- 
mary njemory and secondary fnemory. British Journal of Psy- 
chology, August 1974,65:403-4:13, (IV-5) - 

Reports 3 experiments Investigating the relationships be- 
tween oral reading and memory, using stories, high and low imagery « 
value words\ and tn-grams. Subjects were introductory psychology' 
students, 8 or 10 in each of the 20 conditions. 

402. Musiaffa-Kedah, Omar., The education of uromen in the 
Aran states, atcr-u x Discuss: Winter 197^-76, '6> 119-139 

, Presents daia on the al^iiKy of Arab men and women to read 
and write. Records the numbers of teachers and students involvediin 
litenicy programs m selected Arub countries. Outlines the literacy, 
movements in the Arah World. 

403. Nam. Sunwoo Editorial decision-making in the United 
Slaters; a comparison with the Japanese and Korean papers. Ga- 

1976,, 22, ^1-105. (IIM2) 

Compares iMl results of a questionnaire survey of a return of 
100 newspapers in llu United^States in mid-1971 with impressionistic 
findings from intervie^^ - with decision-makers of Japanese and Kore- 
an newspapers in Jan .^ry. 1971. 

4(:4. Namfnwirth, J. - . & BiBBFb, Rtc HARD. Speech codes in 
the press. Journal r CommunicaUon . Spring 197^, 2^ SO-61 
(III-2) 

Tests the hypothesis that mass newspapers use a restricted 
code while prestige newspapers use an elaborated code. Analyzes 
content of a random, sftm^k of 288 editorials appearing in 6 American 
newspapers during 3 periods T)f the Korean W^ir. 

40S. Nassfr, Munir. Freedom's double edge: Arab.press under Is- 
raeli occupati(m. 7r)//rnrv//.vA?/ (;//(^vr:rr/v. Summer 1975 52 "^07- 
212. (111-12) 

Describes Arab newspapers ;nat appeared during 1^^8-197^^ 
and u^es questionnaires, interviews, and translations of sele/ted edi-^ 
toriaN ro examine the propositions that freedom of the Arab press un- 
der occupation is relative and "controlled." serving both Israeli inter- 
ests and the Arab population, 
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406. NELSON^'DGUGLASlL-lB^dO^S^^^ RlCH- 

^ ARD C; Effects of formal similiarity: phbheti|C,;grap^ 

j6urn<Jll^Gf^^ 1974; /ft?, 9^-96^ 

^ Describes a §eries of experiments using paired-associate 
word learning tasks designed to* separate the eflFects ,of lelfSv frori|.. 
. sound siniilarit ' a^^jnction of ordinal position of similarity and mo- 
dajity of ^resentaBJp'A tt)tal of 400 introductory psychology stu- 
^ dents pa'nicipated. 

407. N£i^N, RosESfARY O.S& Wein: Kennet^ S. Tfafning letter 
■ discRmination Ty^ presentation oif high-confUsion versus low- 
confusion alternatives. Ja/trw/i/ of Educational Psychology y De- 

' , cember 1974, 66/926-931. (^-6) _ , 
I ses match-lo-sample tasks tp ieach preschoolers (IS = 8 per 
group) letter discrimination. Comparei; ^roups trained on similar, dis- 
similar, and no-letters on trials to criterion i/nd post test fita^ns. ^ 

40S.- Ntvii ijF. \\ar\ Effectivenei^s rate of aiVal message dn 
reading and ustening. Edin ationu' iiesearch, NoVeJnb^r ,1975, 
' ■ IH; 37-4 V (TV-4) . ' V ^ . , ' 

Discussies the'effect of aura: pacing with sample of^llH 
middle schoo. children of normal- reading ability and that of 18 remedi- 
al readers. Suibjects' chronolbgfcal age wa . Ip years 10 months to 1 1 
\. ♦ years 9 months. ' V 

409. Neviele, Mary H., & Puoh, A. K. a empirical study of thef 
' r-eading while listening :melhod. In Dirnald Moyle;;^Ed.) Read-* 

ihg: what of iffe "future? Eleventh annual conference of the 
...United Kin^diyhi' fie'udin^ Association. 'London: Ward Lock 
Educational. \^^5ffp. 95-106. (V-6) 

< .Report^ 1 studies of the effect on cioze tested: cohnpr^hension' 
of a 7- week program in which 9-^ear-old cnildren matched on reading 
ability and sex read materia! while listening to compressed (speeded) 
expanded (slov^ed). or no tape recorded versions of the same materi- 
al 

410. Nf VII : } , M v,^v H & PrciH. A. K. An exploratory study of 
the apphcatic>n of tirrrc-compressed and time-expanded speech 
in the deveiopmen: of the English reading proficiency of foreign 
students Envhsh L.u i^iui^'C Teachmt: JournoL July 1975**29, 
320--:^. (V-S) " \ 

l ests passage comprehension heforc and after subjectf^read 
passLaes while lisie^Tng to speeded (^omprej^sed), normal, and 
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slowed (expanded) t^e.'recordings of the passag^^. Subjects vu^re? 
overseas students atternpting- to;inTprove their BnglisH; ■ ; : 



411. 



Newcomj&H, Plivu^^ iHPA^and a^demic ao^m 

m^^lAcaidemt^ Summer 1975, 7ft, 401-406, 0) * 

- J R^pojts conclusions based on\a review of 28 studies correlate 
ing the ITPA subtests with indices of reading, spelling, and arithme- 
tic. ' • ' 

'412, .Newcoi^eR;-PhVllis; IJ^3^^|^tephen^\ Hammill, Don- 
^ ALD. A 'response, ^Excepnanar%^ildre^ fjcvember 1975. 42, 
-144-148. (1)' ' ' . • — 

' M'oints out that criticisms of the authorsS review of psyclio- 
A l.nguistic training efficacy studies apply to the studies rathfer than the 
r^^View and, if appropriate, would mean eVfen less sOppo/t for positive 
^ J findings than the Httle 'there was, ' • 

413. NicHoiLs. ,A. A Sjecond survey of reading tests used in 
^ schools. In Donald Moyle (Edi.)= Readirtg: what of the futi%^^ 

' X Eleventh annuah conference of the United K^f^om Readlfif 
Association. London: Ward. Lock Educational, 1975, Pp, 183- 
191. (V.2) , ' ^ 

Compares teacher reported use of reaciing tests from surveys 
conducted in \9i\ mid 1974 in, 90 and 95 schools /respectively allo- 
cated for practice teaching to Jeesjde Colfege of Education. ;Re- 
sponse'Vate.was 5J and.63 r^pe<5tjvely. , * ^ ^ 

414. NiCHoi 5, John SpicEr. Increasing readSr interest in foreign 
r news content- ^in^^^wspapeifs! an experimental test. Gazette, 

1^75, 2/, 231-237. (HL4) 

Tests an agenda setting hypothesis using interest rather than 
importance as the dependent variable. Subjects were 70 university 
dormitory residents who^were s.ent a newspaper emphasizing for^eign 
content, a newspaper without such emphasis, or no special newspa- 
per for 2 weeks. They then ranked samplctieadlines in order of inter> 
est. ^ 

' 415. Nihi srSj. Richard P,, & Nifci sen. A^^gela 3. A generalized 
media attitude mode\, JoNrnalism^QNarterlw Summer 1975,52. 
^- 225-228, 238. (IIM*5) 

/ Correlates subjects" reported intentions to suppon. buy 

f read, or watcTi particular theatre companies, magazines, anc televi 
sion programs wiHr their scores on a Likert attitude scale a' sessing 
values-beliefs. insf^umentalitIe^. and social sarctions SubTr- were 
200 adults selected in a clustered -andom san^.pj^. 
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416. NiSBET, John; W&LsHr JENNiFERf? 58c Watt, JoVce. Reading 
.standard^: ill Aberdeen 19^-12. Educational Research, 3un6 

\.\.V197<76;.17^1^ ^ 
* . ' Compares reading achievement; ^ in 1972 

' 'with thai of children tested in 1962 . Both survieys covered 99 per cent 
I of 8- and Ij-yearrold pupils. 7 

417. NoBtR, Linda W., & NIober, E. Harris. Auditory-discrimina- 
tioniof learning'disabled children in quiet and classroom noise. 
Joufinal of Learning Disabilities , December 1975, 5 , 656-659.. 
(IV-7) " ' 

Compares performance on a test of auditory discrimination' 
by 20 learning disabled versus 20 normal children, ages 9 to 1 1, admin- 
istered under quiet versus noise conditions. * 

'4l8.. NoDiNH. Cai vin F,;, & Simmons, Francine G. Processing 
distinctive featu»res in thi^ differentiation of letterlike symbols. 
Journal of ^Experimental Psychology, July 1974, 103, 21-28. 
(IV-6) ^ . ^ 

Compares eye movements of kindergarten and third grade 
subjects (N = 20) during matching tasks to^ssess processing strate- 
gies. " ^T^" 

419. O'CoNNHi I . Edward J.: Dushk, Jerome B,: & Wheeleiji, 
Ric hard J. A follow-up study of teacjijer expectancy effects. 
Journal of Educational Psychology. June 1974, 66, 3?'5-328. 
(IV>13) ' 

Assesses the effect of attempts to bias teacher expectations 
and correlates teacher predictions of achievement with actual 
achievement measured the following year. Subjects were 22 third and 
<• 16 fifth graders. ^ . 

420. Christine: Pi.ymaef, Ida; Smith,,D. Lynn; Turpin, 
William H.: & Shaw, Donald Lewis. The changing front 
page of the New York Times. \900-\910, Journalism Quarterly. 
Summer 197^. 52, 340-344. (III-2) 

) Investigates in-depth coverage, news sources, and orienta- 

tiomt^ geographkr'area (local to "world") reflected in changes in The 
New York Times front page news coverage ove- the past decajes. 

421. OciDEN. Wit L lAM K. Sccondar^ school chemist~\ teaching, 
1918-1972: Objectives as stated in, periodical literature. 7^->//rAza/ 
of Research in Science Teaching . iu\y 1975, 12. 235-246. (III-2) 

Divides a 54-year period into 6 sub-periods, categorizes state- 
ments of objectives into 4 classes, and tabulates statements into 18 
^ub-classes wit.h respect to frequency of occurrence, authorship, and 
year of public^ion within eack'sub-period and across all sub-reriods. 
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Ohnmacht, ipRED W., & Fleming, James T. Deyelopmental 
changes in memory attributes of good and poor readers. In 
George H. McNinch & Wallace D. Miller (Eds.) Reading: con- 
vention affd inquiry: Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the liational 
Reading Conference.^ 1975. Pp. 25'5t262. (IV-5) V ' 

Investigates relative dominance ot wojd association and 
acoustic similarity on memory error^s. Subjects were 10 good and 10 
poor readers from both secojnd and sixth grade asked to remember 
words and select them from among 3 distractors. 

Ohnmacht. Sandra B., & Ohnmacht, Fred W. 'Reading 
ability as a mediator of tte effects of semantic features on short 
term memory for words. In George H. Mct^ch & Wallace D. 
Miller (Eds. ),Rea4jng: convention and inquiry. Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Reading Conferences 1975. Pp. 280- 
284. (IV-9) 

Analyzes relationships among reading ability, delay/no delay 
prior to recall task, and abrupt shift in type of words to be recalled 
from a worn list. Subjects were 56 good and poor readers in second 
grade. ' V'" 

Ol i.vf:r. Marvin E. The development of language concepts of 
pre-primary Irw^iah children. Language Arts (former^ Elemen- 
tary English) September 1975, 52, 865-869. (IV-8) * \ 

Interviews 78 children/ages 3 to 5. on naming and recogniz- 
ing letters, counting, and their concepts of words, reading, and writ- 
ing. ♦ 

Qf i iiA, E. ()., & Chamberi AiN, L. A. The effect of noise 
and object on acquisition of a sight vocabulary in kindergarten 
children. The Alberta Journal of Educational Research., Sep- 
tember 1975. 2/. 213-219. (IV-9) 

Investigates the relationship of classroom noise, presentation 
method, and sex to rate of sight word learning. Subjects were 120kin- 
dergartners randomly assigned within sex to noise/no noise, and word 
alone/word and picture presentation of 4 words. 

Oriow. Maria. Eiteracy'^raining in West Germany and the 
United States. The Rcadim: Teacher, Febnjary 1976.29. 460- 
467. (I) 

Ciscusses similarities and differenceann educational policies, 
procedures, and achievement in German and American school sys- 

rrTl S . 
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.427. Osgood, Charles T;,, & Hoosain, Rummhn, Salience of the, 
word as a. unit in thel, perception. of language vPerce^^^ 
PsychopHysics . February 1974, 75 , 168-192. 
. . Reports the, results of 7 exr^eriments which compared both 

guessing and recognition thresholds for words with thresholds for lin- 
guistic units both smaller and larger than a word. 

428. Pai MATifcR; RbBERT A. & Bfnnrtt, J. Michael. Notetaking 
habits of college sludcnis. Journcil of Reading . December 1974, 
18, 215-218. (IV 13) 

■ Compares notetaking reported by A-B and B-C college stu- 

dents enrolled in reading courses (N =?33). 

429. Pai mlr, Jlan. The teaching of reading to deaf children — a re- 
search repiirt. In Donald Nfoyle (Ed.) Reading: what of the fiK^ 
iurc'l fili^v en rh annual conference of the United Kingdom Read- 

,ir,g Associatiofi . London: Wctrd Lock Educational, 1975. Pp. 
2::-228. (VI) 

, (\impares readmg attainment of deaf children after 3 years of 
systematic instruction using i.t. a. (N - 68), or T.CT. {N = 69), of typi- 
cal methods (N = 70) using with deaf children. 

430. Park, (ii orc.i E.. & S( hnhotr, Kfnnhih A. Thyroid func- 
tion in relation to dyslexia (reading failures). Journal of Read- 
ing Behavior. Summer 1975. 7, 197-199. (IV- 14) 

''Compares serum total thyroxine measured in 47 boys arid 6 
. . girls reading at least IV^ grades below expectancy with that of 18 
' boys of similar age nonlinated as readmg at their mental level. 

431. Pasqua, Tom: Raykiri.o, Robhrf: & Showai vbr, Stuart. 
Automated indexing for newspapers: two suggested ap- 

' proaches. Journalism Quarterly,, Summer 197?, 52, 291-296. 
(HM?) 

Applies 2 computerized searching techniques to 29 stories 
randomly selected from 1 week s'edition of the University of Texas 
student newspaper. 

432. Pavi IK, RoBHRi A. An assessmeni of undergraduate prepara- 
tion available at the University of Northern Colorado for the 
teaching of reading in the elementary school. Colorado Journal 
of Educational Research. Spring 1975, 14. 22-28. (H) 

Uses interviews, Q-sort technique, and questionnaires to 
compare emphasis on reading instruction concepts given by 3 reading 
professors. Ill (33 per cent) of their former students, and the stu- 
dents' principals or supervisors. 
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- . 433. Peel, E, A. PrpdifecUon-for generalising and ^a^^ 
ish Journal of EdiwatiomlVsycholbgy,]ui\Q 

- » Uses a sentence preference lest^contai^ing terms expressing 

particQIar, general, and abstract notions In a study of cognitive devel^ , 
^ (M ' . opment in 11 to 16 year olds. Validity cr4teri3 ingluded measures of 

/ " reading, writing; language, and verbal ability as well as age -differ-^ 

ences. . 

. . 434. Penisfon. Eugene. Developing reading skills for low socio 

economic status first grade pupils. Reading Improvement , Sum- 
mer J975,'/2, 98-102. (V-5) 
^ ^ Compares*changes in reading achievement of 30 normal first 

graders after 36 weeks of programed or individualized reading instruc- 
tion. The randomly assigned subjects were selected from 1 lower and 
^ I middleclass school. 

435. Phrj:i 1 1, Petkr ()., '&l I.ucas, Chris. Newspaper advertising 
influences on consumers' behavior by socio-economic status of 
customers. Psychological Report s\ December 1 975 ;i7. 693- 
W4. (111-14) 

♦ Relates shoppers' purchases of advertised food items to their 

reporr'of reading the ads. Subjects were 71 middleclass and 71 lower- 
class cjJstomers in a small (3,000) town questioned by store clerks as 
they came mrough the check-out counter. 

436. PKRi,orh, RicHARi:) M. Journalism research: a 20-year ^r- 
specxivc. Join nalism Qaorterlw Spring 1976,5.?, 123-126. (III- 

Examines trends in number of articles published in the Jour- 
nalistn Quart erly from 1955 to 1975, in percentage of studies of elec- 
tronic versus print media, and in fiuthors' professionah field. 

Ayl. Pf i hrs. C'HARi Bs W. The effect of systematic restructurW of 
material upon the comprehension process. Reading Researt 
T Quarterly. 1975-1976, / / (/ ), 87- 1 J I . ( J V-5) ' 

Uses 6 variations of social studies materials to determine the 
mos^ effective ordering of 'concept presentation. Subjects were 360 
ninth graders with equal numbers of good and poor'readcrs assigned 
to each group. 



438. 



PnihRs, Chari \-s W.; Pj- ri-Rs, N.-^ih.^nihi A.; & Kaufman, 
B. I^ARWiN. A comparative analysis of reading comprehension 
in lour-content areas. In George H. McNinch & Wallace D. 
Miller (Hds.) Reading; convention and inquiry. Twenty-fourth 
Yearbook of the Naiional Reading Conference . 1975. Pp. 200- 
206. (IV-IO) . ' • 
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A* ■ ■ 

, ' Uses multi||ile regression to determine^^t^^ 
standardized reading .achievement:, scores froni a specially con^ 
structed i35-item test of reading skills required in rnath, history, Eng- 
lish, ahd science. Subjects were 663 eighth .gradetrs. 

439. PiETiLA, Veikko. People," s conceptions of^the mass media. 
(Research Report B)Yampere, Finland: Research Institute of 
th^e University of Tampere; 1971. (IIM) 

Studies conception of Finnish pdople as lo.the significance of 
mass media and. their functions before and after the introduction of 
television. ' ^ " . ' 

440. Pi.ATT, Ger/\lo. The work and value of an LEA reading 
centre. In William Latham (Ed,) The road tg effective reading. 
Tenth annual study conference of the United Kingdom Read- 
ing Association . London: Ward Lock Educational, 1975. Pp. 
98-102. (ID ' 

Examines the possible effect of in-service training on vari- 
ables such as children^ preprogram and post program reading test re- 
sults, children's and teachers' attitudes, and questionnaire reported 
classroom leaching practices. Subjects were 18 ^^trained" and 18 simi- 
lar "control" teachers. 

441^^ Polk, Lesi ie D.; Eddy, Johi«5: & Andre, Ann. Use of con- 
^ - gressional publicity in Wisconsin District. y(';//r«^;//.vm Quarter- 
ly. AutumnM975,52, 543-546. (III-14) 

Examines effectiveness of press releases by members of con- 
gress. Compares press releases with news covered in a sample of 50 
weekly newspapers in Wisconsin's Third Congressional District. 

442. Pound. Larry D- , & ByX^fcEY, Qerald Douglass. Immediate' 
feedback less eff"ective'1han delayed feedback for contextual 
iQ'dming? Reading Improvement . Winter 1975, /2, 222-224. (I) 

Discusses research on retention of classroom type of verbal 
materials in which the interval between students' responses and feed- 
back was varied. 

443. Prasai>, C. The farmers' functronal literacy programme. Liter- 
acy Discussion , Autumn 1975.6,43-58. (IIL6) 

Describes the pbpulatioh in India, the Farmers' Functional 
Literacy Project, and results so far in terms of facilities, reading 
skills, attitudes, and applications to agricultural practices. 

/ 444. PRhNDERCiAsr, Mary A., & Binder, Dorothy M. Relation- 
ships of selected self-concept and academic achievement meas- 
ures. Measurement and Evaluation in Guidance . July 1975,5, 
92-95. (IV- 15) 
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Reports correlations between 3 measures of self concep^and 
their correlations wkh reading and mathematics achievement score 
^ Subjects were 366 ninth graders; . ; , . 

445. Progiuk, Terry J;, i&BREEN, Lawrence J. LocOs of control, 
study habits and attitudes, and college academic performance. 
The Murnal of Psychology .September 1 974 , 55 ,9 1 -95 . (IV- 15) 

Reports conijfelations among measures of locus of conti'ol, 
study habits and attitudes, and GEA from 89 psychology students, 

446. PuLFORD, b. LY;jsf;N. Follow-up of study of science news diccxx- 
r^cy Journahsm (111-13) 

Investigates the relationship of number and seriousness of er- 
rors found in science news to number of possible errors listed in the 
questionnaires used, A sampleof l 43 articles were rated by th^ princi- 
' pal sburce cited in the story: 

447. PuiviFREY, PEtERD. the rilinois Test of P^^ Abili- 
ties in the diagnosis and reiTiediatidn of reading failure. In iDon- 
aid Moylje (Ed.) Reading: what of the future? Eleventh annual 
conference of the United Kingdom Reading Association , Lon^ 
don: Ward Lock Educational, 1975, Pp, 192 204, (iy-r4) 

Correlates 15 psycholinguistlc variables with reading attain- 
ment in 152 typical fi^st year juniors; compares psycholinguistic abili- 
ty patterns of 48 8-year-old poor readers with the standardization . 
sample; and compares the effects of 3 intervention programs on psy- 
cholinguistic ability patterns and reading attainment ^ of 7-year-old 
poor readers, total N* = 60. 

448. Pyrczak, Fred. A responsive note on measures of the passage 
dependence of reading comprehension test items. Reading Re- 
search Quarterly , \975-l976, 1 1 (1) 112-117. (V -12} 

Explicates the definitions underlying 2 indices of passage de- 
pendence of test items. Discusses implicatipns for the use of each, es- 
pecially for test construction. 

449. Quirk, Thomas J.; Trismen, Donald A.; Weinberg, Susan 
F.; & Nalin, Katherine B. Attending behavior during i-ead- 
ing instruction. The Reading Teacher, April 1976, 29, 640-646. 
(V-1) 

Reports teacher and pupil behavior during reading instruc- 
tion. Twenty-seven trained peppl^ coded proportion and type of be- 
havior observed in a total of 63 second, fourth, and eighth grade. 
*:lasses on 9 separate days. 

450. Ralls, Elizabeth M., & Fr -T"* / . Simultaneous. and 
successive discrimination of ^ilfef ^rs: comparison of 
training techniques and transfer effectt^^^ Journal of Psychol- 
ogy . July 1975, 90/ 17M77.,(IV-6)/ 
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' Analyzes the effects of orientation pretraining versus nd pre- 

trmning,^siniultaneous versus Recessive stimu^ 

. versibie versus dissimilar letters on Jearning and transferring training • . 

■ in letter discrimination vSub^^ . ^ 

451. Ramanaiah, Nerella v.; RibicHj Fred^ D > : ; ; 
Ronald R. Internal extenial control of reinforcenient as a de- 
terminant of study habits and academic attitudes. 7owrA2a/ of 

Research in Personality , December \975, 9, 375'3S4/(IV 

Analyzes the relationships among locus of control, study hab- 
its, and attitudes. Subjectswere 123 male and 130 female introductory 
psychology students. 

452. Ramig, Christopher J., & DULIN, Kenneth L. A ^^^^ ^ 
\reading.''methods sieminar foradult basic education t^^^^ 

George H. ,McT4inch and Wallace D. Miller (Edis.) Reading: ' 
: convention and inquiry. Ty^erity-fourth Yearbook of the Nation- 
al Reading Conference, 1975, 137 A42,{li^ 

Describes a program to upgrade skills of adult reading teach- 
ers. Analyzes the teachers' evaluation of the course and its com- 
ponents/ *^ 

* 

453. Ramsdell, Elizabeth A. , & Gaier, Eugene L. Identity and , 
reality reflected in adolescent fiction: the early sixties and the 
eariy seventies. Adolescence , Winter 1974, 9, 577-591. (III-2) 

Compares content analyses of short stories published in 1962 
and 1971 in a magazine for teenage girls. ■ '^t ■ . ■ 

454. Ramsey, Wallace, Testing phonics skills in context. In 
George H. McNinch & Wallace D. Miller (Eds.) Reading*: con- 
vention and inquiry. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Reading Conference, 1975. Pp. 263-266. (V-12) : * 

Compares results on 3 types of widely-used phonics test with 
those obtained on- a test of ability to apply phonics knowledge to de- 
' code unknown words appearing in meaningful context. Subjects were 
138 second graders reading below average. 

455. Rai^kin, Earl F., & Bryant, 'Pauline G. Use of prediction ^ 
equations and computer simulation; for identifying preferred 

sensory modality for training in reading. In George H. 
McNinch & Wallace D. Miller (Eds.) Reading: convention and 
inquiry. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Reading Con- 
ference, 1975.>p. 182-192. (V-12) . 

Validates a test battery predicting students' most eflfective 
learning modality on 108 low-achieving inner-city third graders. 
Three teachers in 3 schools were rardomlv n'ed to vi||ini udi- 
tory or kinesthetic emphasis in insf - t^^ ^ 

# 
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Raven, ; Hannah, Arthur J.; & Doran, Rod- 

. ^^EV■' Re;^^ t^idhfips of (Piaget-s. logical operations with science 
achieyemer i^r.^^pted aptitudes in black college students. 
Science Ea^^LUi^^^rf^^^c^ m/^. 

Usey^^^^M^Pfeelatioh 
performance "^^^'B^Wled achievement tests of reading, physical 
and biolbgici >i.scieJH^»ests of logical and critical reasoning. Sub- 
jects werp bla JF^^I^^ students, 97 females and 26 males'. 

Rayborn 
troductd 
dents' abili 
ler (Eds.) 
Yearbook o 

■my 

Inyestig 
, reading skllis ir 
course. Gjpteri 
scores. 




deTHOMPSON, I;oNDON J. The effect of m- 
^ the teaching of reading on college stu- 



teGeorge H. McNinch'& W 
coriventipn and inquiry. TH^e>2/y-/f?wr//2 
mal Heading Confer^^^^ 1975. 130-134. 

idental learning and transfer of training Mn 
cation majors taking a reading methodology 
pretest and post ' test reading a:chievement 



ends in structure and policy in the Ameri- 
ournalism Quarterly, Summer 1975, 52. 



Real, Mich- 
can Catholic t.?^ 
265'-271. (Ill 

. Ana] »:£es. u a^a^^^m interviews with Catholic-interest journal- 
ists, and morttirpri^i:. u selected Catholic publications over the last 
dfecade,:ancsymii recently ayailable historical data in terms of 

libertarian r. r^^ttu.^i^smdin policy and independent to institutional 
structure. 

Recht, I>>n->- ^ ihe self-correction, process in reading. The 
Reading! i^'^t- April 1976, 29, 632-636. (IV- 1 1) ' , • 

An^'- ^sUn : - coirrected miscues in oral reading of 47 
children in ^<iC:^ 4, and"6. Comp^ares them with thfiLchild's com- 
prehension a- ->*vc£i by cloze test on the same material, grade level, 
reading ability, r^'i total number of miscues. 

Rich, Anita, & Bernstein, Joanne E. The picture book im- 
age of entering school. Language Arts, October 1975, 52, 978- 
982. (111-2) 

Analyzes 30 picture books portraying children's feelings and 
experiences as they begin school. 

Richards, C. Steven. Behavior modification of studying 
through study skills advice and self-control procedures. Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, September 1975, 22, 431-436. 
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Summary ofread9?t^wpi«arr:srh^ wei ntr aub^ et, aL 

» '':'''H. 

Llfisr nnmdiio tor/ psychology ^m^ili examirrAalion scort^ as cri- 
terion iri t dBStv^CT =^«its (N .== 108) pyramid Hc?pign to invAestigate 
m the relative rfis:ienncv(;^^tudy behaviors questfiijnt&nmres.and laFhand- 
outs d^scribiD^ SfQAgiiingly* and io eombiriatao^ with other optidnaj 
studying cjmdit«#rfB^w riighteen non-volun- 

teers serveii a; ^ru^^Kti controls. . 

462. RicHARDi-^N , iOH'.FT. E; The effect of word imageability in ac-. 
. • quired jdv>iie^:-n ^^ropsycholagiR^SQgiQmhQ^^^ 1975 , 13 , 28 1 - 

288/(Vn # 'v'- 

.TTTraiaqp wiSrd recognition (160 wori*^?) with word attributes* 
(length ire^au&Sv iid ratings of irnageabsl/xy, concreteness, and. 
nieaiiii^^«es5/, l^uBject has been trauni 

let wesnioHn 1944. ^^*hen he was 20 years old. / -^vfe 

463. - RiGkAHEJps. John & August, Gerald J. Generative under- : 

lining sGraiegies in sjrose'recall. Jot^rnal of Educational Psychoh * 
Besc^mber ^^"^5^, 67, 860-865. (W^^ 

-mpares -^-^ifix't recall of 6 groups given a passage that was exr • 
perinrie22ttff'Hinceri --ed, non-underlined without underlining instruc- 
tions crrrMdi nistrr: ions to underline thd most important, least impor- 
tant, i senct^e per paragraph. Subjects were 90 randomly as- 
sigrierri inTt)duHto^ -educational psychology students. . 

464. RiE, ^^fcKiBE" I' ^lE, Ellen D.; Stewart. Sandra; & Aivi- 
BUEL- P'Sii r t^^'»!rets of ritalin on underachieving children: a * 
replic^l^T. jyu' \can Journal of Orthpjrsycm^^ 1976, 

46, 3u-:.^ ?^v.- . ' . ; / _ . 

ReiJiCiaies a-:jDubie-blind, counterbalanced design investigat- 
ing tne T^lai-mshin: if ritalin versus placebo to standardized academic 
achievcmens^jia ^ther tested and rated variables. Subjects were 14 
male snd 4fenaie etarded readers aged 6 to 10 assessed initially, at 
15 wissics fr-:^atnTaits cross-over), and at 30 weeks (end of t^eat- f 
mercsi 

465. RiNSJir . L^Lr AvN. A, E, I, O, U, but also OO. The Reading 
r^flcAi^r.Nowsmer 1975, 29,-146-149. (V-9) 

N:?-^-*? basal ahd phonics workbooks confuse the s 
of oo as in aua u as infuse. Analyzes contexts in which the letter 
u represents 'rr-n: long vowel sounds tp learn what determines which 
of these sotn^ csiicurs. ' 

466. RiTTER, David & Sabatino, David A. The eflFects of 
method of measu-^tnent upon children's performance on Visual 
percjeptual task5 jurnal of School Psychology y Winter 1974, 
/2, 296-304. ' ' 

Uses rr^ia -^-ait (figure-ground percepnon and form di scrim- 
nation) mui- -^':^ :---- naming and recognition of stimuli presente^ 
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S.AE ;» tteAroiNGiteEAi|;cHQUAiarERxy • Number J.. ff^6-m7iy(x^ 



^tach^^x^ically andiuntimed) matrix analysis to detfl^aae the con- 
triburioR^jfifiit aid'ffeethod to- test scores ©f 64 first ^arws wiUi av- 
erage oiufM»v«inteilliBBnce. ;: 



467. ' R6BiNse>>^HEiLE»^ m.. & WEiNTm^UB, SA^auEL. Iteafch re- 
lated to mtdrejn . interests and to deveropmemal values of 
reading, .^itO T^^^y , October W3,^^ 

Ife'^ses rt^ilBLrch techniques and findings in ssaoies of inter- 
ests ansi iisivtK>^me£isaI values of reading from presnrool to high 
schoQ^. 

' ^■■--^ 

RoDGERS.. J..,^JitA!VH,^K.; & CoNRY/R.^b^^ langJiB^, reading 
ability. aiG: #o«:io<5a)nomjc tesck^ 
clas^. Ifj^SUhkr/muJoUrnal o^Edu^^ 
ber l?M^a7}, 511?'.^. (IV^8) 

psffi^dEi£i^*:r'aiaIysis of measures of vbcqbu^^ 
cpmpteioER ^ ^erM^«^ce*^'stems cont^tjg a conBKCtiwe to differ-^' 
entiaEs high, maa^land low income je^rgraders = 105). Uses 
second gradirisamni^iachievementxo a^j^s vaJidity of lan- 

guage coninettteEc;. 

RoDHicriJEZ r: >SisoN, & HANSEN. x-EE H. ferformance qf 
readamEm faixmife:^^^ 

and restricreeL afiSciilty of materials. J^inr/ia/ o- Experimental v 
Educaiw i r- ijli \^3j4, 8-14. (V-9) ' ' 

Com^cfires niie ability of 4 formulas to pr^ict mean cloze 
scores ^ a x'r-^^iv of seventh grade materims. Validir/ and cross va- 
lidity dct^ om a 3Tge nuynber of se\«:nth graaers originated from a liter- 
acy ass=7^;-T^T*' prefect. 

470. RoETTGEs< Do^ 5 . Effects of early intervention programs. In 
John E. - -rritt fSd.) New honzons in reading. Proceedings of 
the Fiftr. mA Wa .L Congress on Reading, 1976. Pp. 464^71 

(1) . • * . 

Defc^rrrsis sveveral curriculum modsls for early mtervention 
programs, tdemui^ variations amoffg them, arid summarizes studies 
of their effe:t:?vG\«:.L Preschool prc»5rams were categarized as struc- 
tured cpgnirxr e, pronramed or acadamic skQls modeh rznictured envir 
ronment, and child-,i3ntered. 

471. RocERs, Ja--:: -te Staton. Readimi practices ii ; open educa- 
tion. The Reacan^ . ^Jichkr-r^arch 976, 29, 548-554. (I)' 

Summari:^ ? -esults of several .^dies on reading achieve- 
ment or instnicinarr.i r^ctices in open^sssrooms. 
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472. ' Roper, Burns W. trends in atiitudes toward television and 
other media: a sixteen-year review, 1959-1974. Ne\X^; York: 
Television Information pflRce; April 19^^^^^ 

Interviews a multi-staged, stratified, area probability, sample 
of the Tion-institutionalizied adult population of the^^^^^ 
regarding opinion toward and attitudes about newspapers, maga- 

_ zines, radio, and television, * < : 

473! Rosen, Ellen, Readability analysis of SRA pov/er builders. 
Journal of Reading. April 1976, 79, 548-551. (V^) 

Compares average formula estimated readability scores with 
publisher-determined grade levels on a series of literacy building m?i- 

terials. > \ ■ , " 

- ■ ■■ • ' • 

474. RoTHKOPF, E. Z., &-BiLLiNOTONi M. J. Relevanee and simi- 
larity of text elerrients tp'descriptiolrts of learning gd^ts. Jawr^^ 
of Educational Psychology , becembtT ^^W (IV- 

Varies number of objectives arid resemblance between wordr 
ing of text and objectives in a study of direct and incidental learning. 
Subjects were 192 paid college students randomly divided, among 8 
experimental conditions involving recall of a 1,0 ifJ-^word passage, 

475; ROTHKOPF, E. Z., & Billington] M. J. A two-faetor mode! 
of the eflFect of goal-descj/ptive directions on learning from 
text. Journal of Educational Psychology, October 1975, 67, 

J' 692-704: (.IV-5) ^ / 

Varies objectives and relevance of test items on a 6,000-word 
passage to assess the influei^e of goals on directed and incidental 
learning. Subjects were 138 allege students in a communications 
course. 

476. RouRKE,, B. P., (& FiNLAYSON, M. A. J. Neuropsychological 
significance of variations in pattefns of performance on the trail 
making test for older children with learning disabilities. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, August 1975, 54, 412^421 . (IV-14) 

Analyzes results of a ^ttery of psychological tests adminis- 
tered to 45 learning disabled children ages 10 to 14 selected for thisir 
performance on a paper and pencil test associated^vith brain damage. 

477. ;Rourke, Byron p. Braih-behavior relationships in children 
with learning disabilities. American Psychologist, September 
1975,50, 911-920. (I) 

Investigates pathognomic signs of leai^nirig disability, such as 
reaction time and differential psychomotor/verbal scores, in a series 
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of^udies of t\taxoem:&phmDgszm caa^^^s. Compares normmjsaiid 
.bram damaged childpern and* ^iilts. to ^^ris^icctsfor whiDm all 
etiMogieal f&ctors:exCTpt^cen--tBal dysfi^ bad been ruledosKL 

47^^ IterwELL, E. H. Dp elemeniary sturknts raad better osaffly 

srtently? J/re Reading. Tea£m£r\Jammrv. 1^6, 29,-367-mi4lF^ 

■LI)> ' • - - , - 

Gornpares silent am: anl reading ixjonipreheh meajttirs:: 
tn* a standairdized indi vidua/ eejt. Sim^s 240 third andi^. 
^gpders selected to idclxide equi^lmjmuers of noys and girls, frormhigh 
aiid low socioeconomic leveiz and firom rural, urban/and suburbax. 
' sclrools. 

\ f^P'^E^v James .M., &SCHUMBR, Harry; Reading achievemeim 
; V gains as a function of teapher pisdictians. the Jmi^al of Edu- • 
i cationql:iiesearch, Febfuaijy 1975, 69. 232-235. (II> 

Cqmpares.: remedial reding student gains from IBlO^BlL 
when teachers made grade ^qjuivacgy^edictions (N = H38wB[ 
those from 1967-1970 when teachers nad not jnade predictions. JHF 
ers were 5 reading specialists teaching small groups of students^P 
' schools . . ^ 




48C.^ RuDEL, Rita G., & DENCKLA,^wkRTHA fi/^^^^ 

and reading score to visual, spatial, and temporal matchiiiE 
tasks. Journal of Learning Disabilities, March 1976, 9\ 169-17!' 
(IV-4) , , ' 

U^ses>isual' stimuli presented via different modes to test the 
^ pattern matching ability of 51 normal and 23 learning disabled chil- 
dren, ag>?s 7-t6 12, relative to IQ and oral read^^ng grade level. 

48 RuGGiEHi, Elaine ■ , & PuRNELL.iRiCHARp. A comparison'of 
a standardized test iiiid a graded word list test as indicator of 
reading level for remedial,,program referrals: The New' Erz^^hxmd 
Readinf: .Associatior Journal , \9^^z. / 1 (2), 24-^7, 53-56. {f--Bf^ 

uses informal reading in-vemiory performante as criteno^^ for 
reading revel. Correlates scores frStn the IRL a word recognitic??' test, 
and a group test administered to 46 relTerrals to a remediial readii^ pro- 
gram, ages 6 to 13. . 

4^~^ RliTKOwsKi, Kathleen. & Domino, George, inier- 
relationship of studi skills and personality variables in cofege 
studerts: Journal of Educar:on:jl F--chology , December ^'^^ 
n7 '^>4-789. (IV-15) 

Examines relaiionshirfs among tesr^ of academic achieve-* 
mer study habits anc attituaes. and osrsonality using correlata^nai 
^.Tniques, contrasted groups, and fi^iDr analyses. Subjects 
female -and 68 male first year co'u^z students. 
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483. R^AN, MicaAHn. A factor analytic study of scientists' re- 
sponsor H) errors. Journalism Qwcn2^r6T, Smrimer 1975, 52, 
333-33ife. , ^ * 

nsss ^laesmonnaire data colkctfa^^ 193 scien- 

tists cit3«X-3S: tv^f^ nr scaurces in sciefee 77?w^*i stories r lUet^orts factor 
leadings of4;;-u^nes of OTT)r5 originally C2!*;^^riied:as deviations front 
OTjectivf? ^ iT^istaiass of 

484. 6\CHm\^ . IL=vv-^iD B . Public relalion. ; nmnence on coverage c** 
environimetei :ir San Francrsco arcc. Jmirnalism Quartm--,, 
Sprint 5f, 54-60, (IIM) 1 

InvesttigHKS the relationship of na^stsxper. radio, and iSEEi'.'i- 
^ 5ion stcicss abcmt the environment to rela'assr-iUressTeleases r^ssed 
by a pu^wsi^sampue af 11 Bay area jop^Jaasts. 

4S5, Sailoiu a. I-roisH, & Ball, STEVEfE^ Ssaipheral vision itam- 
jng in rsading^peed and coiiiprehensior.. F^rceptual andMaWr 
■ 5)li//5, December 11975,^/, 761-762/ (F'^^ 

Compara^t rne effect on readidfi rmz and comprehensi 
combined spessF-rs^ding and peripheral vr^abn training .with re 
training only. He: 16 subjects were randtrmin' selected from coU^ 
studenii? taking ssieed reading, inatched on IQ and randomly assignee 
to one o: the 2 rrcatmeats. 

486. SAMrHi^s, S. Jay; Begy, Gerald: t Chen,. Chaur Ching. 
Comparison :cf word recognition sp?^ and strategies of less 
skSLed and inrv?-^ hi[ghly skilled, reaiiiers. Reading Research 

Investigiites an hypothesis -test rsodel of wore recognition; 
Omipures speeiil of 20 ^od and 2i Door Qtir-3 graders identification 
of whole or paz:r;aHy presented liuiiiiiar u^orxis. CotnpaTes 20 under- 
gmduates -^m fourth grader : .^r ::f Tetter identification and 

avcuTtness ."^ ^r- ::rs made. 




4^^- 5AyfUELs:. S. v: D.^hl. - -niiuiA: J: Abchwamhty, Teara, 
Hffe^ct of '/rn- ^sis nunins err reaidmg skiL Journal of - 
:Idur'atJon^F-rrchol^. D-oen^e' 1974. 66, 835-^44. (IV-9) 

□essmimes cornponenis of a p^^v cholinguistic mixlel of word 
recai^^ om tiuomgh tasK assiyt^is. L mentally retarded children 

(meain aj^e 1^) amii 36 thirc graiJfe Tiarn:.ais to compare nandomly as- 
sign££iLsn»en:7>^'^.Tital (sac?skill trrritun^i^ind control (regUlar-readingin- 
siruciiar- ,^M.r^< cm mtrntifyiiig words v3;±istoscopicali: , in Context 
and '^r z.-o^i:. 

488. rii^i £gard & Crum^ Donald, '^eacher z-^- 

vo \ tmerr: ant early iaentification c rnildren with l^irning di— 
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ahihlies. Journal of Lesminf Disabilities, February 1976. 9 
91-95:(I) 

Ij£view& prag?^s geared :o) early intervenckm, after ideimifi- 
cation of Jleaming diateluilitHcs Makct recommendations 

489. ScHAFER, Paul . fTh^ readanility of the Newbery ISlfedal 
; h^ks Language Arls , ^^/^ 

^ Determines -the msiHnmiT-Tcadhig-grade level of the award 

books'from 1940-1973. Assesfies rek^bility using die Botel Predicting 
"Readability Levels csid the Fr Formula. Grout)s the books by aver- 
age g:rade reading level 

49^. ScHREiNER, RoBEKT,' & Xa^n^tnhr, LiNDA R. What history says 
aboiil teaching reading. Tlhe Remding Teacker, February 5^6, 
29. 468^73. (I) 

Reviews develqpmenSi in reading insaEiaction and assessment 
indicated in publications fram i870 to 1974, 

491. Schumacher, G^jsy M.; I-iebert, Dale; & Pass, Warren. 
Te^ctical orgahizaGron, ad vsaies organizers and the reientkm of 
prose material. Jotrmal of Evading Behavior, Suminery!l975, 7 
172-180. (IV-5) ' / : 

Uses I long jr t short Tsaragraphs presented to 14*4^nege str 
^ dents with or witlu descn^jtions of text cftganization to study the 
interaction of paif-^^^ structure anc advance organizers. 

492. Schwartz, JuD> Irls. An investigation of altitudes oh the use 
of black dialed maii cnals for begimniEg reading imstructioiL 

, searcii in the Teaaimg ,f EnglisL^ F^M 1975 , 9 C 2Q0-:2O9. fL 
Investigates :h^^ Hinitiades cr. -i9 people categorized b/ cicdhiia^ 
ij>n, race^ and ocid- v^rfiOCTiC ssaKxs toward using black diascci Hia£r 
-nils ic laach reaom^. Twc biaL^ Hii2d I white. conducted tse in^jir 
■i lewv 

493. :rCrr^EiT2:i: JoHh & GoLDA^i^N, Elaine. Does ixews,7}a- 
per conipe:: ULv^ nraiue a difference readers? Journalism Qjuar- 
-Tn\ Winier i975-52, 706^710. 0-13) 

Replicuces, in aart, an either audy which examitied new:s.^a- 
per ::oncent under imense competirion-and ho competition conmiioos. 
Also explores consumer perception c: newspaper content in tii^ pres- 
enceror absence of competition. 

494. ScI^ant 3n, Thomas R., & D<□^\^tgs, Mary Lov* Flementaiy 
and see. >ndarv learning disabilities pro*:.! urns ir the U.S.: ;t ^isr- 
vcy. J-'^trnai .^1 Lttifnin^ !)isatni^tit*s Jiine/Ji -ly 19""" 3^4^ 

3^'^. vv I y 
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Reports numbers of leanmng disability prograims in all 50 
states and opinions offered by special education sections of each s^^ 
V deparinient of education as to reaisons for differences berween miim- 
bers of programs in elementary ani^secphdary schpolis . 

495. \Semel, EjLeanor M., & Wnc, Elisabeth H, Comprehension 

df syntactic^structures and critical verbal elenients by chDdren 
\yith learning^disabilities: Jiowrnc/ of Learning Disabilities ^ ^^xi' 

: uary;i975,5;5?^58;^ 

^Analyzes the performaiice of 18 younger (ages id 9) and 16 
older (ages 9 to 11) learning disabled children on rec^eptiv^ and expres- 
sive language-tests compared lo norms and to a imalched group of 17 

'achieving children:/ 

496. Sewell, Trevok E, , & Severson. Roger A, Learning ability 
and intelligence as cognitive predictors of achievement in first- 
grade black children. Ji^wmo/ of Educational Psychology rT^e- 

. \ , cember . 1974, 66, 948-955, (IV'3) ( 

Examines relatiosnships of reading and arithniCTC achieve- 
ment to 3 types of teaching/learning: picture analogies., whole words, 
and paired associate (picture-word). Subjects were 62 black first grad- 
ers taught and tested by a biack e^^:aminer. 

497. Shamo, G. Wayne. Predicting syllable count by computer. 
Journalisrfi Qii^rterly . Summer 1975.52,344^^ 

Analyzes 81 lai^uage' samples usrag a computer rprogram to 
count total voweb. Avords, and charriciers per selection. Correlates 
man-made syllable counts wini thes£ variables and determines the 
best predictor from regression analys-is. 



498. Sheldon, Willi.am D.; Lashingek, Donald R.: Troike, 
Dorothy R.: & ^4ERCER, Ly>:^ E. A sunnna- of research 
studies relating to language arts iz slementar eaacation: 1974. 
Language Arts. January 1976, 5^. 85-1 10. (I, 

Summarizes 129 publications under IQ headings — including 
research summaries and listings, written comn^unication:! beginnijig 
reading instruction*, rr.iding achievement arid some correlates, and 
special problems and i casing. 

499. S>iepARD, LP 'i ?^ Hit history of street liitrt^iiire Detroit. 
Mich.: Singing T--, Press, 1973 ail-S^ 

Discusser i^ie relationship oeiween ballads, rrjciamationi; 
and other street, hterature and the modem mass media m a survey of 
siich publications, includes first hand examples orfacsimilies of such 
documents. 

3-24 
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Sheridan, E. M.argia. Sex diflferenCeS and reading. Aw/zor 
.\tqled bibliography series. Newark, Delav^fe; International 
Reading Association, 1976. (I) >^ ^ 

Annotates 154 published and unpublished reports categorized 
under headings such as achievement;' reading methods and ^materials, 
treatment of boys and girls, and interest and attitude. 

^^3!^^^^'^' ^''^^^^^f ^^^'^^^^^ Pejrsonalizing reading instruc- 
tidih in the conventional classfSTom. In Gene Kerstiens (Ed.)^ 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Confereriee of the Western ' 
College Reading Association: Sfo\\Xm^ VII; Reading update: 
Ideals to reality, 1974. Pp. 159-i64. CV^^ 

Describes the gfeiiera>k>nJimplementati6n, and results of. a, . 
personalized reading progmmiQ* operating in a conventional col^v 
lege classroom and intendeaji/(A;eate opportunitiies for stude^^^ 
learn how to learn, to direct their own learning, and to improve their ^ 
, reading and vocabulary skills. . ^ ^ 

SlDMAN, Murray, & Kirk, 3arbara. Letter reversals in nam-^ 
ing, writing, and matching io^emxAe, Child Development , Se:p^ 
tember 1974,45, 616-625. (IVvl4) : / 

Discusses implications of weekly testing for reversal errors in • 
J 5 children with reading problems, ages 7-9 to 14-7. Several modes of 
letter presentation and response were used over the 38^eeks. 

SIMMS,/ Richard L.^ias in textbooks: not yet corrected. P/i/ ^ 
De/m A:appflw, November" 1975, 57, 201-202. .(I) 

Discusses findings from a review of American history text- 
bdoks/on the official state of Texas adoption list which are in use in 
the fifth and eighth grades in Texas schools and the nation. Assesses 
coverage of blacks, Mexican-Americans, and native Americans. 

Simons, Herbert D. Transformational phonology and reading 
acquisition. Journal of Reading Behavior, Spring' 1975j 7 49- 
59. (IV-8) 

• , Tests the hypothesis that English spelling correspondences 
represent lexical abstractions by compari/ig the performance of 87 
above and below average readers in second and third grades on learn- , 
ing and memory of word pairs that were or were not morphologically 
related, all pairs having spelling similarities. 

Sinatra, Richard C. Language experience in Title I summer 
campinjg problems. Rending Improvement, Fall 1975,72, 148- 
156. (V-11) ^ ' . 

Describes the integration of specific reading vocabulary with 
outdoor physical activities in reading programs attended by 1,017 
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. black children with severe reading deficits who had compfeted grades 
1 tTirough 8; Evaluates improvement by comparisbn of preprogram 
and post program word recognition^ test results. *v V 

506: Singer, Harry. The seer technique: a noin-computationaf pro- 
' •; . cedure for quickly estiniating readability level. Jour/ifl/o/^^^ 
: . ing Behavior, Fall 1975, 7, 255-267. . (IV- 19) ' \ • ; ' 

Reports readability estimates for paragraphs- from children's; 
literature made by 32 college students, comparing the unknown para- 
graphs with either of 2 sets of standard paragraphs, one frpm a diag- 
nostic test and the other from children's literature on which read- 
ability level had been calculated. Provides all paragraphs from chil- 
dren's literature with their readability jewels. 

507. SiNGLETARY, MiCHAEL W. Newspaper use : of .supplemental 
• services: 1960'13. Journalism Quarterly, Winter. 1975, 52 ,.748- 
' 75L (IIH1) • ^ S ■ 

■ . t Analyzes previously published data based on voluntary re- ^ 
pbrts by publishers in 7 circulation groups \to' investigate trends in 
> newspaper use of wire -services. 

508. ' Smith, A. C. H. (with Elizabeth Imtnirzi and Trevor Black- 

well). Paper voices: the popular press and^social change 1935- 
1965. Totowa, N^w Jersey: Rowman and Littllefield, 1975. <III- 
12) 

Examines how the British popular press interprets social 
change to its readers. Explores and develops methods of close analy- 
sis as a contribution to the general field of cultural studies. Bases the 
comparison on issues of the Daily Express and the I>aily Mirror ; 

509. Smith, Arthur De W. Reading skills— V/hat reading skills? In 
- John E. Merritt (Ed.) New horizons in reading. Proceedings pf 

the Fifth lRj\ World Congress on.Reading , 1976. Pp. 39-48. (I) 

Reports findings from 2 surveys of a total ©f 830 workers and 
their 820 supervisors in 46 different occupations qh-f-equired commu- 
nications sfeHls, such as percental of occupationswJismg reading and 
writing memos, manuals, and letters. - 

510. Smith,''Guy D.; Enright, Gwyn; & DeviriAi;^, Margaret. 
A national survey of learning and study skills' -p/ogranis. In 
George H. McNinch & Wallace D. Miller (£^.5.) Reading: con- 
vention and inquiry. Twenty-fourth Yearbook of \he National 
Reading Conference ^mS.Pi^. 67-73. (W't)^ 

Surveys all accredited colleges and universit"|bi regarding^ 
'learning center'' administration, budget, staffing, services, facilities/ 

^ and materials. Return rate Ivas 38 per cent (1,258). 

. ■ • \> 
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511. Smith, Kenneth.J.»A combinatio of strategies for decoding: 
In Malcolm P. Douglass (Ed.) Reading betwibed and beyond the 
lines. Claremont Reading Conference 37th Yearbook, 1973. 
Pp. 148-155. (IV-9) : .V 

Uses gradukte students' cloze performance on tjasks with var- 
i ied letter clues to determine the degree^to which sufficient i hfonnation 
is available for decoding. . , ' 

512. Smith, Lawrence L/ConEiparihg readin^^ expeptancy sets as 
determined from selected intelligence rnQdi^xxr^s. Reading Im- 
provement, Winter 1975, 72, 212-219. (IV^3) * 

; ^ . Uses 4 screening tests to estimate reading ability of 'a sample 

of 20 boys and 20 girls from each of second, itourth^ and sixth gradesT^ 
Compares these estimates 'with expectjincy based on a -psychologilt 
administered performance test. / - r 

513. SMiTiy^^LEWls B. They found a gcjden . . stories bj 
childi(en. The Reading Teacher, Alarch 1976, 29, 541-545. (V-5) 

Describes a system-wide program involving tape recording 
and typing children's dictation. Reports actual reading achievement 
and intelligence test scores of 367 first and 351 second graders con- 
trasted with expected scores. 

114. Smith, M. Dwayne, & Matre, Marc. Social norms and sex 
roles in romance and adventure magazines Journalism gwar- 
/er/y. Summer 1975,52, 309-315. (III-2) - 

Samples 75 stories from 16 female and 14 male oriented maga- 
zines. Analyzes content regarding such things as attitudes toward 
sex, marriage, and stern punishment for illegal actis. . 

15. Smith, R. Ke^t; Drummond, Robert J.; Sc Pinette, Clay- 
ton A. Reading attitudes and interests: their importance in 
community college reading instruction. Reading World, Octo- 
ber 1975, 75, 38-44. (IV-18) 

Compares self-reported reading attitudes-interests and knowl- 
edge of reading techniques of 3 1 students taking a community college 
reading course with those of 30 students taking a regular academic 
course. 

16. SoDERLUND, Walter C. , & Wagenberg, Ronald H. a 
content analysis of editorial coverage of the 1972 election cam- 
paigns in Canada and the United/States. The Western political 
Quarterly, March 1975, 2S,S5'107. (Uh2) 

Examines the state of relations and the political systems of 2 
neighboring countries by comparing,'along 3 major dimensions, news- 
— paper editorials dealing with electoral issues during concurrent feder- 
al elections. 
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.517. SoHN, Ardyth Broadrick. Determining guilt or innocence of 
accused from pretrial ntyis siotitSi. Journalism Quarterly^ 
Spring- j976^5J, 100-! 05/tol3) ' 
^ Use^Q-sorting of 48 experimentally designed news stories to 

. study how newspaper readers relate typical crime story elements to 
assessment of guilt or imnocence of actiised persons. Subjects were 
24 adults conforming ^ diemographic characteristics of juries. 

518. Speer, OLGAi . , & Lamb , Ge^rge^S. First grade reading abili- , 
ty and fluencv in naming verbal symbols. The Reading Teach- 
er. March 1976, .29, 572-576. aV-6) . 

Attempts to predict^ear^end reading achievement from speed 
o-f identifying letters ar:iii syllables and gains in such identification af- 
ter, practice in October and April. Subjects were 25 first graders. 

519. Spooncer, Frank. Hanging out the -cloze' \m^, Reading, 
lune 1974,(S, 19r26. rV"12) ' v - \ ■ 

ComparesvClozs, standardized reading, and intelligence test 
results from streamed (N's 35, 33) arid unstceaiped (N 66) fourth year . 
junior students. , 

520. Sprung, Carl. Naming spe^d as a correlate of reading ability 
- and sex. Perceptual and Motor Skills, August 1975, 41, 134. 

(IV- 13) . 

Assesses the validity of digit-naming speed in first graders for 
predicting reading achievement measured 5 months later. Subjects 
were 20 boys- and 24 girls. ^ 

521. Sprjing, Karen SjrOm. How much do community college stu- 
dents learn from their textbooks? Journal of Reading , Novem- 
ber 1975, 79, num. (V-8) 

Uses readability estimates, cloze tests, teacher evaluations of 
students, and questionnaires from 1^4 students to rnvestigate objec- 
tive and subjective difficulty levels of 6 textbooks and where students 
say they get their information, 

522. Stanley, Gordon; Kaplan, Ida; & Poole, Charles^. Cogni- 
tive and nonverbal perceptual processing in dyslexies. The 

t Journal of General Psychology , July 1975, 93, S7-12. (IV-6) 

Compares 33 dyslexies and 33 controls^on tasks involving vi- 
sual matching with spatial transformation, tactual serial matching, vi- 
sual sequential memory, and auditory sequential memory. Subjects 
were 8 to 12 year olds in Melbourne suburban schools. 

523. Stanton, H. E. Music and test anxiety: further evidence for 
an interaction . British Journal of Educational Psyjchology , Feb- 
ruary 1975,-^5, 80-82. (IV-15) 
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^ Analyzes comprehension scores of high, average, and low. 
test anxious college students (N = 162) after studying a 1,500-word 
passage under one. of 3 coi;ditions: silence, music on entry, music 
throughout. • ; 0 . ... 

■' . * " ' .* • • ■ 

Stein, Elisabeth M.; Ball, Hancel E.;Jr.; Conn, George 
T.; Haran, Judy; Strizver, Gerald L. A contingency 
management day program for adolescents excluded from public 
school. Psychology in the Schools. April 1976, 13, 185-191 (V- 
11) ^ 

Reports outcomes (school return ffi^ academic achievement) 
of a contingency based contracting program Covering teacher/school 
and parent/home behaviors. A total of 44 boys participated over a 2- 
year period. 

Stein. Harry H. The muckraking book in America, 1946- 
'9^'^ J^mi^^i^$^9mrterh\ Summer 1975,52, 297-303. (III-2) 

Examines 10 publications since World War II and compares 
issues dealt with and beliefs expressed in them with those in ore- 
World War II books. , ^ 

'SiKNNER, A. Jackson, & Katzenmeyer, William G. Self 
concept, ability, and achievement in a sample of sixth grade stu- 
dents. The Journal of Educational Research. March 1976 69 
270-273. (IV-15) ' ' 

Includes self concept test scores in an equation predicting aca- 
demic achievement in 6 areas including reading. The 225 sixth grad^ 
subjects also took verbal and non-verbal ability tests, ^ - 

Stennett, R. G.; Smythe, P. C; & Hardy, Madeline. Hi- 
^erarchical organization of reading subskills: statistical ap- 
pro'dche^. Journal of Reading Behavior. FM 1975 7 223-228 
(I) 

Reviews and evaluates stepwise multiple regression, factor 
analysis, cluster analysis, scaling methods, anal-ysis of variance, and 
transfer designs as potential tools in research on the structure and or- 
der of reading subskills. , . 

SrtwiG, John Wakrhn. & Knipi ei'^^arv Lynn. Se\ism in 
picture books: what progress? The Elerrwntary SchoolJournaL 
December 1975. 76. 15M55. (III-2) 

Analyzes 100 books published between 1972 and' 1974 to de- 
termine how realistically recent books deal with women's roles. Com- 
pares findings to a 1972 study. 

f 
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. . ■ ' ■ , . . .\ . . . 

529. Stolurow, K . Ann CoLEMAisi. Objective rules of sequencing 
■ : applied to instructional material . Jowma/ bf Educaiioriat Psyr 

;.' ■ 

Investigates the* effect ipf varying relevant variables (part of 
speech), irrelevant variables, or both on errors ^nd time spent identi- 
fying nouns, verbs, or adjectives embedded in simple sentences. Data 
from 105 second graders were analyzed by sequence type, mental 
age, and pretest scores on the same test as the post test. 

530. Stoodt, Barbara D., & Ignizio, Sandra. The American In- 
dian in children's literature. Language Arts, January il?76, 5i, 
17-21. (IIN2) , ^ 

Summarizes an evaluation of 70 children's books puljlished 
since 1930 usinrg criteria such as authenticity of customs, realistic il- 
lustrations, individualistic or stereotyped portrayal of native Ameri- 
cans, and story credibility. 

531. Stricki ER. Darryl. a systematic approach to teaching ciecod- 
ing skills. In Brother Leonard Courtney (Ed.) Reading inter- 
action: the teacher, the pupil, the materials. Newark, Dela- 
ware: International Reading Association, 1976. Pp. 49-57, (II) 

Compares precourse and post course teaching behavior'of 16 
teachers who took ^ minicourse; compares their teaching Jbehavior 
with that of 17 control teachers, and compafes reading gains of the 
experimental and control teachers' pupils, 230 first, second, and third 
graders. ' 

532. Sunshine, Phyllis M., & DiVesta, Francis J. Effects of 
'density and format on letter discrimination by beginning read- 
ers with different learning styles. Journal oj Educational Psy- 
chology. February 1976, 65, 15-19. (IV-15) 

Analyzes the relationship between reflective-impulsive, field 
dependent/independent learning styles and matchihg-to-sample per- 
formance. Subjects were 40 first graders randomly assigned to pne of 
^ ' 4 stimuli presentations: horizontal/vertical and high/low density of let- 
terlike forms. 

533. SwENSON, Ingrid. & Fry, Maurine A. Intra- and intermodal 
' ^ 4 ^word-recognition cues: a reassuring methodological note. Per- 

• ceptual and Motor Skills, October 1975. 41 , 603-606, (IV-4)' 

Uses matching tasks involving pronounceable trigrams pre- 
sented visually or orally to investigate the relationship of reading 
achievement to task mode and sex. Subjects were 32 female and 32 
male first graders in a middleclass suburban s^ool system. 

534. Symula, James F. The Fredonia migrant tutorial reading pro- 
gram. Reading Improvement . Summer 1975. /2, 66-70. (V-11) 
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' Reports resuUs. on reading achievement of a 3-county pro- . 

. •: ^^ni after T ye^r 1^ 

535: TAiworOLADEj^ C relevance of reading materials. In 

Pdpald Moyle (Ed.f Reading: what of the future? Eleventh an- 
nual conference of the United Kingdom Reading Association. 
London: Ward Lock Educational, 1975. Pp. 261-266, (IV- 16) 

Analyzes questionnaire responses from 80 of 85 "Schools' sur- 
veyed in Lagos, Nigeria, regarding the relationship of children's read- 
ing books to their home life experiences. 

536. Tan, Alexis Exposure to discrepant information and eflFect 
of three coping xtyqdts. Journalism Qtdarteriy , 1975,52 
678-684. (IIM4) 

Compares pretreatment and post treatment self-reported atti- 
tudes toward abolition of, capital punishment from 288 introductory 
communications students who read an argument on the issue os- 
tensibly from one of 2 sources pretested as high and low in credibility. 
Analyzes subjects' detection of inconsistencies. 

537. Tebbel, Johh. The media in America. New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell. 1974. (I) < ■ 

Synthesizes the history of newspapers, books, magazines, 
and broadcasting from colonial days on. Emphasizes their r^les in 
wars, political, social, and cultural evolution of the nation, interaction 
among media, and the effect of technological development. 

538. Thomas, Laurie F., & Augstein, E, Sheila. Reading to 
learn. In John E. Merritt (Ed.) New horizons in reading. /'ra-* 
ceedings^ the Fifth IRA World Congress on Reading, 1976. ^ 
Pp. 147-157. (IV-IO) 

Examines the relationship of reading pattern recorded while 
reading to comprehension of the material tested immediately and 2 
weeks later. Subjects were 2 matched groups of 30 readers. One 
group expected to summarize the material; the other expected a 
multiple choice test. Both groups took both tests. 

539. 1 HOMPSON, G. Brian. Sex differences in reading attainments. 
Educational Research^ November 1975, 18. 16-23. (I) 

Reviews research of effect of sex differences on reading at- 
tainment of English-speaking children. Considers the origins of such 
^ differences as are found to exist. 

540. Thomson, M. Laterality and reading attainment. British Jour-, 
rial of Educational Psvchologw November 1975 45 317-321 
(IV-17) 
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^ . Cohipaires laterality , findings assessed observationally on 60 
retarded readers from 4 primary s^^^ 
age or above average readers from the same, schools. 

541. Thomson; M. E. A comparison of laterality effects in dyslex- 
ics and controls lising verbal dichotic listening task-s. Neuropsy- 
chologia, 1976, 7^, 243-246. (IV^17) 

Compares cerebral dominance for dichotically presented dig- 
its, 1 -syllable word^, reversible words, and reversible gonwords. Sub- 
jects were 20 children with specific reading disability, ages 9 to 12, 
and 20 matched controls. 

- ■ . ■ (J 

542. Thoren, Stig. The news^ cycle: variations in the flow of for- 
eign news'to news agencies and newspapers in Sweden. P^y/co- 
logiskt Fonv^r, Stockholm, 1972. (III-12) 

Analyzes material in 3 Swedish dailies durmg 1-week periods 
in each of 4 years to assess the impact of different closing times and 
ordinary wire service presentation cycles on the publication of for- 
eign news. 

543. Thorndike. Ro t - L. Reading comprehension ^n fifteen 
countries. In Joh Merritt (Ed.) New horizons in reading. 
Proceedings of i. - Fifth IRA World Congress on Reading, 
1976. Pp. 500-507 ,1) 

Reports results of various cross national studies of reading un- 
der headings of individual differences, predictability of achievement, 
reading preferences, sex differences, between-country diiBferences, 
and between-school differences. 

544. Thorson, Gary. An alternative forjudging confusability of vi- 
sual letters. Perceptual and ^otor Skills, February 1976,42, 
116-118. (IV-6) 

Tabulates numerical values of gross overlap of distinctive fea- 
tures of the 26 capital letters, supported by a previous st'udy of reac- 
tion time when judging letter pairs, 

545. TiERNEY, ROBERi J. A Comparison of Australiarf^d American 
reading teachers. In John E. Merritt (Ed.) New Horizons in , 
reading. Proceedings of the Fifth IRA World Congress on 
Reading. 1976. Pp. 537-549. (II) ' • 

Reports observational and test findings of teachers' instruc- 
tional behaviors and knowledge of reading instruction. Subjects were 
a random selection of 15 teachers each in grades 2 and 3 from 30 
schools in the St. George area. Sydney, and 30 schools in DeKalb , 
County. Georgia. 
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546. TiLLMAN , Cr^HStER E; Personality types and readmg: gain for 
Upward Botmd students; 1976; 
/9, 302-3fe. aV-l5) • . . ^ V. ; 

^ E^^^^nes relationships of spores on a-personality test to i^^^^ 
-V tial and residual gains reading scores for 50 senior high school stu- 
dents m a 6-week individualized, counselmg oriented, college bound 
program. 

547. Tittle, Ca^&jJv Kehr; McCarthy, Karen; & Steckler, 
Jane ¥\gg^n. Women and educational testing: a selective re- 
view of the research literature and testing practices. Princeton,- 
New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 1974. (I) 

Analyzes content of several standard^ed achievement and 
, occupational interest tests regarding, sex-role stereotyping and Ian-' 
guage usag- Reviews studies on discriminatioi? against women in 
testing and -rveys text books regarding discusMons of the technical 
problems c ,e\ bias in testmg. 

548. Trachtm V. _ OAN P. Cognitive and motivational variables as 
predictors 1' u -ademic Performance among disadvantaged col- 
lege stude-r mwnal Counseling "^svchoUwy, July 1975 

15) 

/- the validu) of academic achievement and |)erson- 

ahty test- pr edictors of grade point average. Subjects were 106 first 
year colle - sfaderfts in a compensatory education prograp. 

549. Travers e y R. Wore recognition with forced serialproc- 
^essing: eft ? segment and temporal order variation. 
P^rceptioh ' k\ rhophics ,^^ugust 1974, 16, 35-42. (IV-9) 

Te: r^Hraltel versus a serial model of processing words 

through scr : -.-mentation of letters under 8 conditions— 4 degrees 
of temporal from none to whole word, with and without mask- 

^ ing. Subject 10 paid, Harvard/Radcliffe student volunteers. 

550. Trepp- \ Ste n. & [Robertson, Douglas J. The ef- 

''^^ re^^ing acnievement of Mexican- American 
chiidr-i: ■ ^w-up ^eaaim^ Improvement , Fall 1975 ' 72 
177-1^ .V- ^ ' ' ' 

Retei.s 37 Mexican-American bilingual fifth graders on a 
standardized reading test to see if gains reported 1!^ years previously 
of the initial teaching alphabet over traditional orthography were sus- 
tamed. Also test^ another 255 second, third, and fifth graders td deter- 
mine the effectiveness of ilt.a. 

>L TuiNMAN, J.Jaap; Blanton, William E.; & Gray, Gorn ' 

DON. The cloze procedure: an analysis of response distribu-^ | 

tioxxs. The Journal of General Psychology , April \97 5 92 177- ! 
185. (IV.8) . ' ' ^ ' t 
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: / Administers 5 versions of a fifthrword deletb^ 
(thus;oiriitting all words at least ohce) to 390. junior high schocfl stu- 
' dents. C^culates probability of success guessing the word and, for 
V nouiis only, its rel^ionship. to word types in the classes of syntacti- 
cally and semanlically^cceptable and unacceptable guesses. 

552/ TuiNMAN, J, Jaap; Blanton, William E.; & Gray, Gor- 
don. A note on cloze as admeasure of comprehension. Th> 
Journal of Psychology] July 'l 975, 90, 159-162. (IV-8) 
: Hypothesizes that cloze measures local redundancy. Tests 
^ 180- seventh graders using cloze procedure of comprehension ques- 
tions on an unaltered passage and 2 versions reduced by deletion 
function words. 

553. TuiNMAN, Jaap; Rowls, Michael; & Farr, Roger. Reading 
achievement in the United States: then and now. Journal .r 
/?earfm^,' March 1976, /9, 455-463. (I) , 

Analyzes data from the. literature in which changes in reading 
performance were reported, 'reading achievement records in publie 
schools, and statewide reading achievement records to investiga^tr 
shifts in literacy. Discusses limitations of such information. 

554. UNESCO Press. 7>-/ experime'ntal world literacy programme: a 
critical assessme KJ, Paris: Author, 1976. (I) 

Uses data -^rom various sources, primarily original reports, to 
describe and analyze the Experimental World Literacy Programmes 
in 11 third woria countries. Discusses probleiris, results, and costs 

555. Vacca, Richard T. The development of a functional readinr. 
strategy: implications for content area instruction. The Journa. 
of Educational Research. ^November 1975,69, 108-112: (V-6) 

\ Vsff standardized and author-constructed reading and social 
studies tests to evaluate the use of reading guides as aids to studen" 
recognition of organizational patterns and interpretation of sociii 
studies texts. Randomly assigned 4 seventh graides to instructions^ 
groups varying m emphasis on content and process. 

556". Vandever, Thomas R., & Neville, Donald D. Transfer as 
a result of synthetic and analytic reading instruction. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency. March 1976,50,498-503. (IV-9) 

Uses a contrived alphabet to teach "reading" and compare 
transfer of 2 types of training. Subjects were'50 educable mentally re- 
tarded and 50 normal children randomly assigned in pairs to whole- 
word or parts-to-whole word teaching methods. 

557. VanMetre, Patricia D. Syntactic characteristics of selected 
bilingual children. Claremont ReadingXonference 38th Year- 
hpok. 1974, 102-108. (IV-8) 
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'■ ■•^ r' Uses 4 syntactic constructions to cornpare linguistic com- 

. ' ^ t . petencies ofurban bilingud third graders d 
. , ' torh quartilfes on a standardized achi^^^ 

. group of monolinguals. ' / ' " 

558, Vaughan, Joseph L., Jr. The effect of interest on reading^ 
comprehensi<^fn among ability groups and acros:^ grade levels^ 
In George H. McNinch & Wallace D. Miller (Hds.) Reading- 
convention and inquiry. Twenty-fotirth Yearbook of the Nation- 
al Reading Conference^ 1975. Pp. 172-176. (IV-IO' 

Analyzes the relationship between stated interest in selected 
passages of appropriate readability levels and post-^reading cloz^ 
tests. Subjects were 288 students in grades 4, 6, 8„and 11, randomly , 
selected from gooi:, average, and pooc readers (24 per group). 

559: VELLaxiNo, Fr-. nk R.; Steger, Joseph A.: DeSetto, Lc-is; 
\ * & Phillips, For a, xn. Immediate and delayea recognition of vi- 

sual stimuli XT pt r aod norma -eiiders. Journal ofExpc-.-^r^^n- 
tal Child P: ic' gy, ' pril '-^ /9, 223-232. tlV-t)) 

Compare- -nmedia 2- ...w and 6 moniihs' retention c : He- 
brew letters by normal anc or : , ers urifamiliHr with Hebrew and 
gooid readers far- _r with heore. subjects included 42 children in 
each group f'om jond, fourth, an,, sixth grades. 

560. Venezky, Rich ardL. The ciirious role of letter names in read- 
ing instruction. Visible Langua - - .^ "Winiev 1975, 9, 7-23. (I) 

Summarizes history and setected research on the relationship 
between learning to read aii^.knowledge of letter names with and' 
without formal training. • 

561. Venkatesan, M., & Losco, Jean. Women in magazine ads: 
1959-71. Journal of Advertising Research, October 1975 15 
49-54. (III-2) 

Categorizes roles of women portrayed in .14.778 advertise- 
ments in magazines aimed at male, female, and general readers. Con> 
pares findings from 3 pferiods: 1959-1963, 1964-1968, -and 1969-I97I 

562. ViLANii AM, John V. Ownership versus developmental nev s 
content: an analysis of independent and conglomerate newspa- 
pers of India. Gazette: International Journal for Mass Commu- 
nications Studies. Spring 1976,22, M7. (in-12) 

Provides a systematic quantitative analysis of developmentan — ' 
governmental and political news. Analyzes 4 newspapers: AJ (Hindi)] 
^ //mc/w^{English), Midayala Manorama{M2i\^iy2^2^v[\) and Times of In- 

dia (English). 



563. Vincent, Jerry; Brighi R. Louis; & Dickason, Juliet 
BussEY. Effects of the WIST reading readiness program on 
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first grade readiness aad later academic achievement^ 
■ ' hal of EdacQtional Resear^^ 250^253 /.(V-4) 

; Compares standardized reading tests scores of disadvantaged 

>^hildren at entry into first gradeand ending seconc, and thicltgrade. Half 
of the 124 children had attended a preschool ~-jgram. 

564. VON St'k KERT. Thec oor Ritter. ± Badhr, Luisa. Some re-^ 
fations ^ r gramfnar ard lexicon ir ^inusia. Cortex, March 1976, 
12 A^-^:, (Vi) 

.:vestigales verbin r?ehavic- m Broca s aphasies, Wernicke s 
ar^.d t^-i^-apha^cs. Weighs amoum /^f grammatical and lexical capac- 
i: wT-i: perfoming sentence ordering tasic. Subjects include 30 
. Gr:rTr:js: :r>hasiL patier:s varyin?' in ..:'e from i7 to a5 years. 

565. e H. Karen -exofte. '^.er and academic ail:hievement\ a 

re-earcn. The 'funiary School Journal, April 
• >^ ^89-^^05. (1) 

!'..7 /iew the literatur: he relationship oCl-ac her sex to cjc- 
i^err:.- hievement, respor- es j bovs and gins, anol«4o pupils' per- 
ception: teacners,^nd b^u_IP^' culiniiy of male teachers. 

566 JKEi i H, L arol; McCa i v, Charlotte: & Nanis, 
( AIRE Sex bias in children s books. Childhood Education. 
rbruar 1976. ^2, 220-222.' 

mpares the activities role^ . anu relative importance as- 
-r gned I nales and females in . picture books dealing with human 
. .lalitie^ identified by 21 teach s^as "favorite picture books used 
ah chi .:ren." 

567. vv'AcKN aN, Daniel B,; Gillmor, Donald M.; Gaziano. Ce- 
( iLiE;la Dennjs.^Everette E. ^'hain newspaper automony as 
reflectec m p"esidential campaign endorseTnents^ Journalism 
Quarte— . Autumn 1975,42,411-420. (111-11) 

r-stimares the efiTdgkof the profit drive in the newspaper indus- 
try on c!ditor.-ii endorser^nt of presidential candidates. Uses pre- 
viousl> comr :cd data on the \c a 4 L-icuons to test the hypothesis 
r'-Ht chain-ouncd newspapers ar^^ not nonoiQg^neous in their endorse- 
.•cnts. 

568.. Walkek, Hue M.. & Hops, HfiviAN. Increasing academic 
achievement by reinforcing direct academic performance and/" 
)r facililatrve non-academic responses. Journal of Educational 
'\sychoi .'.V, April 1^^"^^. 6<^^ 218-225. (V-5) 

- nalyzes the ':^lationship of a 3-month inu^rventioiyprogram 
of reinfo'cmg appropriate study behavior, academic^ji£r£orrnance, or 
^oth to c :iual behavior and achievement. The 48 primary grade sub- 
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jects were driiwrf in pairs and randomly assigned to caDjitrol or one of 
. . the 3 exp^riraental groups. i^ ' ■ ' V 

569. Walkek. l^urbnge. Comparative study of ssfected reading 
and listening processes. In Robert T. Williams "Ed.) Insights 
into why and how to read. Newark, -^Delaware International 
Reading Association, 1976. Pp. 39-46., (IV-4) 

Inveaiigates the eiisctiveness of read ng and . stening process- 
es. Uses 3 independent samples of 48 grade 1 students randomly di- 
vided into 2 treatment groups each. j 

570. Walker. L^.uRENCE Newfoundland dialect interferenc e in or- . 
al reading., uirnal of : nidin^ Behavior . Spring 1975 61-78 

. (lV-8) . ' 

Comrares oral -^-ding of third graders reading standard Eng- 
iishimatena! .ontaining iiiidated syntactic structures of the k :al dia- 
lect)(N - 60). 

57!. Ward, Jr w. & Gazi no. . hcilif - new variety or urban 
-pres.s: neighborhood public-affairs publications. Jburnalism 
Quarterly. Spring 1976. 5J, 61-67, llh, (IIMl) ' « 

Compares functions of 23 neighbrrhood publications in Min- • 
neapoiis and St. Paul w:th community press determined by circula- 
tion data, content analyses, and interviews of journalists. 

^72. Warner, Delores. Pupihzation of tne instructional program 
Recidini^ Horizons. Winter 197^S. /n, "^^-103. ^V-10) 

Compares actual with predicted^ain on standardized ac- 
ademic achievement tests g: 16 bovs and 14 gins following 1 vear of 
an experimental individualized instructional program, subjects were 
third and fourth graders in a Title , school. 

WArrem, Ann, & Frederick E. Coston. A comparative 
study of attitudes of first grade children in twb reading pro- 
grams— rndividualized, and basal. Reading Horizons Summer 
1975, 15. 189-197. (V-5) 

Modifies the semantic differential technique to construct a 
measure of attitude toward reading. Compares results from "3 chil- 
dren in individualized programs with results from 45 children n basal 
reader programs. Their 7 teachers were considered outstandwig* 

74. Watson, Su&an, & Clav, Marie M. Oral reading strategies 
of third-forjn students. New Zealand Journal of Educe tonal 
Studies. May 1975, /O. 43-^! (IV- 1 1) 

Examines the relationship ot accuracy, errors, types of er- 
rors, rate, and self-correction m reading graded paragraphs aloud to 
level ot silent reading ability in 232 urban Auckland children of skilled 
imd semi-skilled workers. 
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575 . - Watt, W. dj What is the proper characterization of the alpha- 
bet? I. Desiderata. Visible Language, Autumn '975, 9, 293- 
327/(1) \ 

Reviews analyses of cursives and printed majescules based 
on visual recognition and discrimination studies to show how psycho- 
logical evidence indicates that alphabetic symbols have "relative suit- 
ability," i.e.. are homogeneous. 

576. ^Watts, Graeme H. The eflFect of adjunct questions 3n learning 
from written instruction by students from diflferert achieve- 
ment levels. The Australian Journal of Education . M;drch 1975, 
/9, 78-87. (IV-5) 

Analyzes relatix)nships of achievement level, presence r ab- 
sence of adjunct questions, and questions requiring literal recall or in- 
tegration of information to reading comprehension. Subjects were 96 
sixth graders from the highest and third tracks in a 4-track Svdney 
school. 

/ 

^77. Weaver. David H.. & Mullins, L. E. Content and format 
characteristics of competing daily newspapers. Journalism 
Qwflrrer/y. Summer 197V 5:. 257-264. (III'Z) 

Analyzes editorial content, coverage of 5 selectee ssmes. and 
front page format of 46 newspaper*^ in 23 cities hav ing separately 
owned publications. Compares higher and lower circulauon papers. 

578. Weinstein. Neii D. Effect" of nJise on intellectua perform- 
ance. Journal of Applied Psxcliv .ogy\ October 97- 59. 548- 
«554. (IV-10) 

Uses*^*nalysis of covariance to assess the effect ^ : noise on 
proof-reading. Subjects were 33 mtroductory psychology students 
randomly assigned to either the noise or the quiet conditio'- 

57^. Weintraub. Saml£l; Robinson. Helen M.; Smith. Helen 
K.; Pi ESSAS. Gus P : Roser. Nancy L.; & Rowi s. ^^^CHAEL 
. Summary of investigations relatr^rg to reading. JUly 1 to 
June 30, 1975. Reading Researc Quarterly, 1975-15^> / (i). 
223-563.(1) 

Summarizes "58 published research reports in re...; ig. In- 
cludes an annotated bibliography. 

580. Whai.leV, Peter C. & Fleming, Ric hard W. An experi- 
ment with a simple recorder ofTeading behavior. Journal f Ap- 
plied Programming Learning and Educational Techn?logy, 
March 1975, 12. 120-124. (IV-L^) 

Uses a computer monitored joy-stick controlled i^ ^h in a 
darkened environment to track reauing behavior^iwith minimal con- 
• straints on reader or material. Four electronics** students read the 
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sajtne article with varied placement of diagrains and subjectively as- 
seissed clarity, complexity; aiid theif* understanding of the tej<:t. 

WiiG, Elisabeth H., & Roach, Mary Anne. Immediate re- 
call of. semanti^cally varied ''sentences" by learning-disabled 
adolescents. Perceptuaf and Motor Skills, February 1975, 40, 
U9~125. (IV-8) 

O^pares the effects of differences in semantic and syntactic 
Constraints on immediate recall of '^sentences" by 30 learning dis- 
abled and 30 academically achieving 12 to 16. year olds whose IQ's 
ranged from 87-130. ' • 

WiiG, Elisabeth H., & Semel^ Eleanor M. Productive lan- 
' guage abilities in learning disabled adolescents. Journal of 
Learning Disdbilities, November 1975,5, 578-586, (IV-8) 

Assesses and compares accuracy and speed with which 32 
learning disabled and 32 matched normal adolescents, ages 12-16, a) 
named verbal opposites, pictorial presentations, and members of 3 
classes; b) produced sentences when given stimulus words; and c) de- 
fined words. 

Williams. Joanna. Training children to copy and to discrimi- 
nate letterlike forms. Journal of Educational Psychology, De- 
cember 1975,67, 790-795. (IV-6) 

Tests the relative effectiveness, of tactile-kmesthetic versus vi- 
sual discrimination training on testing'mode. Subjects v^ere 40 black, 
lower-class 4 and 5 ye^r olds randomly assigned to learn 3 letter-like 
forms by either copying, matching, both, or rieither condition and test- 
ed on the same and other stimuli in both modes. 

Williams, Peggy E. Diagnostic proc^^mres. A^uditory dis- 
crimination: differences versus deficits^Pf^^^illiam D. Page 
(Ed.) Help for the reading teacher: new^directions in'research. 
National Conference on Research in English, ERIC Clearing- 
house on Reading and Communication|skills, National Insti- 
tute of Education. Pp. 91-100. (IV-7) 

Compares auditory discrimination as measured by a standard- 
ized test and a specially constructed test reflecting characteristics of 
' lower class" speech patterns. Subjects were 48 black fifth graders 
reading at average or above average .levels. 

\ViLLiAMS, Phillip. Eariy reading: some unexplained aspects, 
tn John E. Merritt (Ed.) New horizons in reading. Proceedings 
of the Fifth IRA World Congress on Reading, 1976, Pp 292- 
299. (IV-9) ^ ^ 

. , Reports a developmental reading study of 32 boys and 32 
giris, half from schools in disadvantaged areas. The children's wo^rd 
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recognition skiUs wej.re testeid/^i^ry 3 to 4 hionths, beginning in infant 
school, over a 3^year period. . : * , - 

586. WiLSoK Richard C, & EiNBiECKER, Polly Godwin, Does 
reading ability predict college performanqe? Journal of Read- 
ing. December 1974, 75, 234-237. (IV-13) " 

Uses multiple- regression to predict freshman GPA from 
twelfth grade reading achievement. Subjects were 898 students in 4 
junior colleges. 

587. WiRTENBERG, Thelma J., A Faw, Terry T. The development 
of learning sets in adequate and retarded readers. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities. May 1975, 5, 304-307. (IV-5) 

Uses a leahning-to-leam paradigm to compare the perform- 
ance of adequate (N = 30) and retarded (N = 30yreadek^at age lev- 
els 8 and \2 on learning to abstract a relevant dimension (word) from 
an irrelevant dimension (color, size, style, position) and to generalize 
to a new problem. All subjects were boys. 

588. WiTTRocK, M. C; Marks, Carolyn; 8l Doctorow, Mar- 
LEEN. Reading as a generative process. Journal of Educational 
Psychology. August 1975,67, 484-489. (IV-9) 

Hypothesizes that learning and retaining new vocabulary is fa- 
' cilitated by familiar context. Subjects we're 468 fifth and sixth graders 
classified by reading ability and randomly assigned to read familiar or 
unfamiliar stories containing low frequency wofds: 

589. Wolfe, Denny T., Jr., Shuman, Baird. Poetry in secon- 
dary schools: reading, analysis, and response. Reading Re- 
search Quarterly. 1975-1976, // (2), 168-192. (IV-10) 

^ Analyzes free descriptions of the literal meanings of 2 poems 

and answers to 7 questions about the poems and poetry written by 
high ability tenth and twelfth graders (N = 48). 

590. Wong, Martin R. Additive eCFects of advance organizers. 
Journal Structural Learning. 1974, 4, 165-173. (IV-5) 

Compares post treatment short- and long-term retention of an 
essay by 4 groups of introductory psychology" students (N = 123); 
those receiving an advance orgknizer plus a lecture, advance orga- 
nizer only, lecture only, or no-treatment. . ^ 

591. , Wray, Rosemary H., & Teasdale, G. R. Australian use of 

the ITPA. Australian Psychologist. July 1975, 10. 157-162. (I) 
Provides a o8-item bibliography of Australian research using 
an individual test often employed in conjunction with reading and 
reading disability. 

592. Wrolstad, MERALq E. A manifesto for visible language. Vis- 
ible Language. Winter 1976, 10. 5-40. (I) 
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■ ■ pra>ys on thie researchers in 

psychology ,:linguisticsV anthropology , and archeology to support the 
contention that written language is at least as basic as spoken lan- 
guage. 

593. Yamadori, Atsushi, & Ikumura, Goro. Central (or con- 
duction) aphakia in a Japanese patient. Cortex, March 1975, //, 

^ 73-82. (IV-1) 

InvestigateSjthe relationship of word leng\h to pronunciation 
and writing in a '66-year-old stroke victim. Stimuli were presented vi- ^ 
sually (Kart\^ Kanjii, and drawings) and orally^ The patient attempted 
to read aloud, repeat after the examiner, point to the stimulus named, 
copy, and transcribe from dictation. 

594. Yawkey, Thomas D., & Yawkey, Margaret L. An analysis 

of picture books. Language Arts M^iy 1976, 5i, 545-548. (111-2) 

Compares sexist, racist, and socioeconomic stereotyping and 
story location in young children's picture books prior to and after 
1965. Rates 26 books prior to 1965 and an equal number after 1965. 

595. Young, Beverly S. A simple formula for predicting reading 

potential. TheJieading Teacher, April 1976,2^, 659-661 . (I V-3) 

Uses the product of IQ and grade level to estimate expected 
reading level. Compares estimates frSrn.3 formulas at second and 
fourth grade for IQ's from 60 to 170. 

596. Young, I. Louis, & Cormack, Peter H. The relationship of 
the Wise to the revised ITPA in emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Psychology in the School, January 1974, 77 , 47-51. (IV- 

/3) 

Investigates the relationships between the WISC and ITPA 
for their ability to assess cognitive and emotional functioning in 78 se- 
verely disturbed subjects ranging in age from 6 to 11. 

597. Yule, William; Beki^jer, Michael; Rutter,. Michael; & 
Yule, Bridget. Children^ of Wesi Indian immigrants-If. In- 
tellectual performance and reading attainment. Journal jof 
Child Psychology and Psychiatry , January 1975, 76, 1-17. (IV- 

" 16) 

Uses a 2-stage epidemiological approach invoking group arid 
individual assessment of intelligence and reading achievement of 10 
year olds analyzed by place of birth of parents and children. Subjects 
included 1,689 indigent and 592 non-indigent school children. 
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59it, ZiMET, Sara Goodman. Reader content and sex differences in 
achievement, r/ie Reading teacher. May 1976,29, 758-763;^(I) 
' Suggests motivational sources of reading achievement based 
on findings in several studies of achievement in which the basal series 
was varied. 

599. ZiROS,<jAiL 1. Language interferen^ce ^nd teaching the Chicane 
to*read. Journal of Reading, January 1976, 79, 284-288. (1) 

Discusses findings in studies of linguistics, bilingualism, so- 
cioeconomic variables, and learning to read. 



Natipnal Reading Conference 
27th Annual Meeting, 
DecetTiber 1-3, 1977 at New Orleans 

CALL FOR PAPERS 

The National Reading Conference welcomes proposals for paper , 
presentation and symposia for its27th Annua I Meeting iri New Orleans. * 

Specifically invited are, contributions dealing with issues related to the 
understanding of prose and learning througK reading. Papers may---- 
deal either with related basic cogniti ve processes or with, instructional 
issues, provided the latter are related to a theoretical base. As an 
organization . the NBC emphasizes a focus upon basic processes 
underlying accomplished reading. 

Forrhs for proposals may be obtained from the National Reading 
Conference, Inc., Clemson University, Clemson, South Carolina 291 50. 
Deadline for submitting proposals is May 15. After August 1, copies of 
the Program of the 27th Annual Meeting may l:>e requested from the 
above^ddress as well 
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